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HE upward rays from un- 
scientific automobile headlights 
rob you of your sight. 


No matter how good lights other 
drivers may use, if your own blinds 
them, they can not see to avoid 
danger to themselves or to you. 


Safety demands that every driver 
of an automobile shall not only 
“Watch the Road” but that he 
shall be able to see the road. 


Macbeth Lenses, with the exclu- 
sive Green Glass Visor, make this 
possible. They are scientifically 
accurate—made by lens experts 
who worked four years to perfect 
them. 


Blinding Glare As Bad 
As Total Darkness 
























They bend and redirect all the 
rays of light down so you can see 
and at the same time do not blind 
approaching drivers. 


Four vertical, cylindrical | lenses 
at the back of the lens spread the 
light and make it uniform through- 
out the lighted area. 


More than 400,000 Macbeth 
Lenses are already in use. They 
comply with laws. The Green 
Glass Visor, which is an integral 
part of the lens, adds distinction to 
your car. 


Equip your car with Macbeth 
Lenses and ride in safety and 
comfort. 


Price per Pair $5 
Denver and West $5.50—Canada $6—Winnipeg and West $6.50 
Macbeth lenses are for sale by leading jobbers, accessory dealers and garages everywhere. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, write direct to us. 


Macbeth-Evans Glass Company, Pittsburgh 
Branch Offices in: Boston; Buffalo; Chicago; Cincinnati; Cleveland; New York; 
Philadelphia; Pittsburgh; San Francisco. 
Macbeth-Evans Glass Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada, 
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, Leis Stucco Home 
=—— will be as beautiful 
= s 10 years from now 























ye ented aes & Schneider, D 
Stucco Contractor, Detroit Stucco on 
Bishopric Stucco Board used on all exteriors. 


a as today ! 


white walls—welded to them, in fact—Bishopric Board grips the Stucco with a grip that is 
unseverable and takes no account of time. 


Fa Stucco is held intact by a Bishopric Board background. There—behind the gray- 


In the beginning your Stucco home will be beautiful. All Stucco homes are. But those which 
retain their beauty are built upon an efficient Stucco base which clamps the Stucco rigid-tight 
to the building, preventing sagging and cracking. 


Bishopric Board is the ideal background for your Stucco home. Using it, and the right 
Stucco mixture, there is absolutely no reason why the Stucco surface should not remain smooth 
and unbroken always. 


No background can be fastened to a building so securely as Bishopric Board. That’s why 
the average Stucco wall cannot dislodge a single wood strip. Furthermore, stresses are dis- 
tributed over the entire wall area by the breaking-joint method of application. 


Dampness will have no effect upon your home if it is built upon a Bishopric Board base. 
Bishopric Board is scientifically preserved and protected against moisture, atmospheric change 
and disintegration. It will not harmfully warp or swell. It is as thoroughly efficient and de- 
pendable where warm Gulf winds blow as in the cold, changeable north. 


A modern, patented combination of materials and principles 





yeose | master builders have been specifying for generations—that’s 
el Bishopric Board! It is not alone the ideal Stucco base but the 











most economical. You save in first cost; one-third less Stuccois 
MASTIC required because of the dovetailed keys; time and labor are 
saved in applying. Other advantages of its use are its per- 
CO D| fect insulating and sound deadening qualities. 














Applied on interior walls, ceilings and partitions, plaster, 
Sen time and labor are saved and splendid insulation and sound 
retarding secured. 


Another efficient Bishopric product is Bishopric Sheathing. 
Used instead of %-inch wood Sheathing you save about 30 
per cent and secure a solid, practically wind-tight wall. 


Write for our booklet which contains the ideal stucco 
mixture and gives positive proof of the efficiency and 
economy of Bishopric Board. Also gives facts on the cost 
of wall construction, and carries endorsements from 
important Architects, Engineering firms and tests by 
Sheffield Scientific School of Yale and 
other institutions. 


THE BISHOPRIC MFG. COMPANY 
331 Este Ave. CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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City and State. 
Kind of Residence 


Street or R.F.D. Route. 
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Briscoe popularity is based not on any one qual- 
ity, but on an all-around desirability which 
omits no essential of motor car satisfaction. 


", ».. 





ooo 
Touring 
and The car itself pleases the eye; its performance 
Roadster and economy of operation confirm the good ~ 
Types judgment of the purchaser. = 
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Sy 


BRISCOE MOTOR CORPORATION 
) JACKSON MICHIGAN 


The Canadian Briscoe Motor Company, Limited, Brockville, Ontari. 
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XCEPTIONAL wearing qualities, more than any other single factor, have 
won for Ajax Tires their splendid reputation among car owners. 


Ajax—and Ajax alone—has applied a recognized scientific principle to the 
building of wearing qualities into automobile tires. The principle—known 
as Ajax Shoulders of Strength—is widely used in other fields. The giant 
steamship, for example, is an embodiment of “shoulders of strength.” 


AJAK ROAD KING 


MORE RUBBER WHERE IT SHOULD BE 


In the illustration of the Ajax Road King, 
note this tire’s massive tread. Note those 
“shoulders of strength.” See how they 
brace and re-inforce the tread. They are 
placed exactly where they do most good— 
right at the base of the tread. Thus, they 
give more rubber where it should be— 
more tread on the road. 


The Ajax Road King is an all-service 
tire. Its wearing qualities are as pro- 


nounced as its good looks. That’s why 
it is 97% Owner’s Choice, This big per- 
centage of the total output of Ajax Road 
King Tires is chosen by individual car 
owners to replace other tires that came 
on their cars. 


The Ajax guarantee, which has always 

rotected every user of every Ajax Tire, 
ar ever been, and will continue to be, 
the industry’s strongest guarantee. 


Buy Ajax Tires—Ajax Tubes—Ajax H. Q. Tire Accessories. The 
sign “Ajax Tire Supply Depot” identifies the reliable tire dealer. 


AJAX RUBBER COMPANY, INC., NEW YORK 


Factories: Trenton, N. J. 


Branches in Leading Cities 
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Mount 
Ida 
School 


Miles from 
Boston 














Send for New 
Book 





which interést them. ‘Phe School D 
will gladly answer any inquiry and, i 


fan 


We send students to college on certificate. : 
leaving high school do not wish to go to college. But often they desire 

vanced work in a new environment with competent instructors, with 
studies best meeting their tastes. 

We offer just these opportunities. Students take English or Litera- 
ture, but the course otherwise is elective. All subjects count for diploma. 

Graduation from high school not necessary. No examination required. 

Special work in voice, piano, cello, violin, harp, and pipe organ with 
eminent Boston masters. A school 
(6 in all) with new pipe organ; gymnasium and swimming pool. 

Excellent Secretarial Course. 
tume Design and Home Decoration. 

All outdoor sports. ! f I 
historical associations are freely used. Domestic Science, Art, Elocution. 

A girl, after leaving grammar school, can begin her studies at Mount 
Ida arid continue them until she has an education equivalent ‘to two years 
in college, taking through her whole course an elective program. 

There are some rooms with hot and cold water. 
cation is necessary to secure enrolment. 

Special cars for Western girls from Chicago and St. Louis, September 25. 





ear 





some, 


MISS FAITH BICKFORD, Principal 


vith 3 delighted home ii 2308 Summit St., NEWTON, Mass. 


SCHOOL OF PERSONALITY FOR GIRLS 
REV. THOMAS BICKFORD, A.M., Founder 


e 
Sea Pines HAPPY home life; person2! attention and care. 
ae beau 


tiful ideale of efficient womanhoed. Hysgie1 
especially for health, character, responsibility and initiative. One hundred acres; 


Recognized as the i : 
pine groves; 1000 feet_seashore. 
Pioneer School of Fiding. gymnastics. College Preparato: 
Personality and Spanish by native teachers. Music, 


Arts, Secretarial and other courses for securing Personality Diplomas introductory 
to definite service. Experienced, earnest instiuctors. Booklet. 
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E The Digest School and College Directory 


Literary ‘Digest readers seeking educational advantages for their children will find in this section a comprehensive 
selection of Boarding Schools, Colleges and Vocational Schools. .Our readers are invited to correspond with the schools 
mefit continues to serve, as it has for many years, parents and schools. We 
en full-‘information, will make definite recommendation without charge. 


FOR GIRLS 


Many girls, however, after 
























finely equipped school. New building 











Courses in Business Management; Cos- 
Junior College Courses. 


All the opportunities of Boston in Music, Art and 









For 1919-20, early appli- 







Students inspired by whole- 
Hygiene and morals observed 


Climate is favorable for outdoor life. Horseback 


or Cultural Courses. French, rman 
estic Science, Handiwork. Household 


Box B, BREWSTER, MASS. 




















Horseback riding. S 
native teachers. 


Domestic Science, including cooking and serving 
of study, but to each girl’s health and happiness. 


HOUSE IN THE PINES 


A School for Girls. Extensive grounds and pine groves. Athletic fields. 

i ing. Gy i ern dwelling with sleep- 
ing porch. Separate buildings tor upper and lower school. Languages— 

usic. Secretarial Courses, including bookkeeping, 
commercial. law, letter writing, stenography, typewriting. 
Arts, including plain sewing, dressmaking, millinery, embroidery, etc. 
i meals, marketing, 
food values and the care of the home. Every attention, not only to habits 


MISS GERTRUDE E. CORNISH, Principal 


NORTON, MASS. 
40 minutes from Boston 





Domestic 











all branches. 
emphasized. 








A Country Home School for Girls 


from eight to sixteen, affiliated with the best preparatory schools. 

wenty-six acres, new buildings, ideal location, high elevation—half-way 
between Boston and Worcester, near Longfellow’s Wayside.Inn. Out- 
door sleeping and class rooms, if desired. 
Mistress of field games. 


Mr. Elbridge C. Whiting, Amherst, Yale; Mrs. Whiting, Wellesley, Principals 
Concord Road, South Sudbury, Mass. 






Individual care- Teachers for 
House mother. Family life 

















WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 
24 Highland Street, Natick, Mass. 


A College Preparatory School for Girls. 17 miles from 
Boston. 46 Acres. Skating Pond. Athletic Fields. Five 





uy Miss Conant, MIss BIGELow, Principals. 











The MacDuffie School for Girls 


Springfield, Mass. 3 acres for sports. 





Principals: JOHN MacDUFFIE, Ph.D., Mrs. JOHN MacDUFFIE, A.B. 





from Boston 


teachers. Thorough equipment. 


saz Abbot Academy (--7:<% 


ANDOVER, MASS. 
Founded 1828 
Ranked among the best preparatory schools by the leading colleges for women. 
eral course offering advanced wor« for girls who do not desire a college course. Experienced 

Long record of successful work. 


MISS BERTHA BAILEY, Principal 


Household Science 


Strong gen- 








AAAS VV A 





Saad —_—_ 


A Famous Old New England Country School 


Twenty-five miles from Boston. College Prep- 
aration. General Courses. Domestic Science 
and Home Management. Strong courses in in- 
strumental and vocal music. Modern Languages. 
The school; home and gymnasium are each in 
Separate buildings. Large new sleepi porch. 
Fine new Y. W. C. A. swimming pool. ilitary 
drill, horseback riding, excellent canoeing, trips 
afie Extensive © grounds. sports. Live 
teachers. $600-$800.. Upper and lower school. 
50 pupils. For catalog address 


MR. and MRS, C. P. KENDALL, Principals 
16 Howard St., West Bridgewater, Mass. 







































Lasell Seminary 


More than a_passing on of text book knowl- 
edge is achieved at Lasell Seminary. , Its po 
is to arouse appreciations of the best ‘in life 
and to develop the best in each student, A 
course of study from: first year -high ‘school 
through two years adyanced work’ for~high 
school graduates, covers a wide range of academic 
subjects, and electives necessary to individual 
development. Unusual training is given jn 
various phases of home-making, Suen marketing 
to entertaining. -. 

The school is delightfully situated on a thirty acre 
estate ten miles from Boston. Cultural advani 
of the city are utilized. Many forms of outd 
sport and recreation play a part in the school actiy. 
ities. For booklet address 

GUY M. WINSLOW, Ph.D., Principal 
103 Woodland Road Auburndale, Mass, 














~ The Misses Allen Schosl 


Life in the open. Athletics. Household Arts. Collegeand 


general courses. 
Each girl's personality observed and developed. Write for 
let. WEsT NEWTON, Mass. 


Miss McClintock’s School 


4 Arlington Street, - - Boston, Mass. 
Miss Guild and Miss Evans’ School 


29 Fairfield St. and 200 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
38tb year. Preparation for leading colleges. Advanced work 
for High Schoo! graduates. Household Management, Cook- 
ing. Sewing. Secretarial Course. Native language teacher. 
Athletic Sports. Horseback Riding. Miss JEANNIE Evans, 
Prin. Miss AUGUSTA CHoaTE, Assoc. Prin. 


WALTHAM SCHOOL For Girk 
Boarding and Day School 
From primary grades through college preparatory. Schod 
building. Gymnasium. South Hall for girls 6-12 years. North 
Hall for older girls. 60th year. Address 
Miss MARTHA MAsoN, Principal, Waltham, Mass. 


WHEATON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Only small separate college for women in Massachusetts 
4-year course. . B. degree. Faculty of men and women 
20 buildings. rooacres. Endowment. Catalog. 
Rev. SAMUEL V. Cots, D.D., LL.D., President, 
Norton (30 miles from Boston), Massachusetts 


Bra di ford Academ yn 


I r © * ix ae Founded 1803. 
College pre- 
paratory and 
three general 
courses of- 
fered. Special 
courses in 
- music, art, 
= domestic ‘science. 25-acre campus _with 
= 12-aére” athletic field. New gymnasium. 
= Outdoor winter sports. Only 30 miles 
& from. Boston. Splendid equipment. 
= Early registration desirable, and now 
= accepted for 1920. Terms $900. 
= 

= 

Bu 













Miss Marion Coats, A. M., Principal 
Box 170, Bradford, Mass. 
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Schools -for Girls. and a Calbeaes for Women 


Eben 


BY-THE-SEA 
Half-Hour to New York City 
For High-School Girls or Graduates 


All ag no examinations. Music, 
Expression, 





WATERBURY, CONN. Founded 1875 Homestead 


‘ q bo; 

Large gymnasium.’ Granite buildinge of Located in one of the most beautiful and healthful spots 

F fenolt chateau design, safe and superb. in New England. College Preparatory and courses in 

Estate of 15 acres, in town. Tenth year. Music, Fine Arts, History, Languages, Domestic Science, 

Membership $1000. For latest catalogue, Payson Culture and Swimming. School's 50-acre farm, A School for Girls 
numerous pictures, address *‘Umberfield,” gives unusual opportunities for all sports, 

Dr. Frederic Martin Townsend, Dean including = a oat snow shoeing, etc. NORWALK CONNECTICUT 

irls here also put their Domestic Science teachings into 

GLEN EDEN, STAMFORD, CONN. actual practice. One hour from Hartford or New Haven. 
for catalog and views. 

Miss EMILY GARDNER MUNRO, A.M.., Principal 


45 miles from New York. Preparation 
for comprehensive college examinations. 
Cultural Courses. Household Science, 
including actual practice in a real home. 
Homestead and Lodge. Schoolhouse and 


“Miss ag and Gymnasium. Study of the individual 


girl. Organized Athletics. 


Miss Marot’s School | | | test. nreoainse, 0.8, Vr 


Thompson, Connecticut Vide Giant Founcis, BL... Seat OF pels 


A COUNTRY boarding 
school for girls. College 
ee Dao preparation. Advanced courses. © 

Box 710__Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. || Special attention to outdoor 

life. 

Ghe GARDNER || mary Louise MAROT, Principal 

SCHOOL for Girls | * ee 


11 East 5ist Street 
New York City Ghe 


THOROUGH school with | at @>,.4 SCH OL 


‘i delightf 2 —— life. Fireproof 
uilding. ollege preparatory, 

academic, secretarial and elective for GIRES - 
courses. Music. Riding, swimming, Pon ori 24 
tennis, rhythmic dancing. 62d year. : 






































Address Box 78 


macnn cei’ “nt | | Me | | Southfield Point School 





, z IRLS . . . ro GIRLS. Situated among magnificent old trees 

THE SEMPLE SCHOOL FOR G cay a on Long intend sounc. bomen F = and Td Pre- 

A City School with Country Advantages Z ae : : paratory courses, Character and tone of instructors 

eeemeConteel Park. Boarding and Day pupils. Special and Catalogue ar jews, address Pg ae pane By "Saing ook 

eg agg Languages, Art, Music and Dramatic Art. Mrs. E. Russe({ Houghton, Principal © 99 olf link privileges. Only 52 minutes from Grand 
Life. Outdoor Recreation. Mrs. T. DARRINGTON ; Eee |: “Torrgtemmon Wilde & 


Sens. Principal, 241 Central Park West, New York Citys entral Station, New York. For catalogue, address 


a 7 MRS. LANGDON CASKIN, Principal 
Ossining School Southfield Point, Stamford, Conn. 


For Girls. s1st year. Academic and economic courses. 


Separate teal te or “— young girls. For Brochure address 

>CUDD ERSCHCOL a C. Fuller, Principal 

art — : ee Assoc. Principal 
For Young, Women Box 88, NE — 


77 FC GIRLS 
244, 246, 248, 316 W..724-St., New | | PUSFNAM HALL SCHOOL FORSIRIS 


York, at Riverside Drive. Two paratory and academic courses. Prepares for all Fading 
dormitories 150 girls, 25 teachers. colleges. Tennis. Riding. Military drill. Supervised = 

~ girls, Gymnasium, Sleeping porches. Junior department. 
Unusual Secre urses, at- Limited enrollment. 


tractive to college and high school graduates. French, ELLEN C. BARTLETT, Principal 

Spanish, Library Methods, Filing, Current Topics, iaaer Weney iame ray G — Gs. _ Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 

etc. Gymnasium, swimming, rifle range, athletic g ~ aan ee 4 

recreations. Other departments are Household Arts Cathedral School of Saint Mary 

an jome ministration, I-yr. course, training for SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 19 mil f N York. Cc - e 

simplified and standardized housekeeping and forall. round “ 9 miles from New Yor o! 

effi lency in the home. High Sc hool approved by the lege preparatory and general courses. Music, Art and inco n C oOo 
gente: elective finishing courses: cakes e preparation. Domestic Science. Catalogue 


MISS MIRIA #% OBYTEL, Principal 


\Address Registrar L. D. SCUDDER Country surroundings with city advantages. 
316 West 72d Street, New York noe Elective courses. College preparation. Music, 
er Art, Home Economics, Secretarial course, 

Horseback riding and all country sports, 


New York, Binghamton. 4 Country School for Young Girls Miss FRANCES LUCAS, Principat 
THE LADY JANE GREY SCHOO pond — 4 From Ad to ft Years of Providence, Rhode Island 


College preparatory and “wore Cc ourses. Advanced work for 
High School Music, Course, Domestic Ee ee eee — = 


Science, Gymnastics and out-door sport — 


Tue Misses Hype and ELLA VIRGINIA “Jonss, A. B., Prins. | REPARATORY - Tien Hall. MARY Cc. WHEELER SCHOOL 
WALLCOURT Migs ma on School } Fourteen miles from Boston. All At tows school offering country life and sports. Col Joliage propane ‘ard 


18 acres in finger-lake region. College preparatory. General t d_ athleti ised d ~~ yee: ace yg =~ for gradua 
ba ' y cre’ ria or 

course includes Secretarial and Spanish, Home Economics, spor Ss an a etics superv se an students. Country residence for young girls. 

Dramatics, Music. Supervised athletics. Boat house. For adapted to the age of the pupil, The Providence, Rhode Island. 


catalog address— 
REGISTRAR, WALLCOURT SCHOOL, Aurora-on-Cayuga, N. Y. } finest i instruction, care and influence, — ST. MARY’S HALL FOR GI 
General, College Preparatory and Secretarial Courses. 
MISS HELEN TEMPLE COOKE Two years Post-Graduate Work. Music, Art, Domestic 


. Science, Gymnasium, Outdoor Sports and Riding. 
Dana Hall, Wellesley, Mase, “MRS. FEARNLEY, Principal, Box 421, Burlington, New Jersey. 


~ Rogers. Hall School for Girls 


38 minutes from Boston Faces Rogers Fort Hill Park 


DREW SEMINARY ‘ ’ pay aes reparation. Advanced courses for high school graduates. Courses 
: Social Se Service, Citizenship and Civic Advancement. Art, Music, Busi- 
THE Carmel School for girls. Healthfully located 49 - pa and Household Arts.: Exterisive grounds for Regd sports. Trained 


miles from New York. 600 feet elevation overlook- } instructors in charge of all athletics, Gy ing pool. 
ing bem pare Lake Gleneida. Homelike atm e . Sardee 
General and speci 














































































































al ‘Allathletics. Cat For. Catatogse : , 
fland, Pres., Box 908, Carmel, N. ¥ a MISS OLIVE’S. PARSONS, Principal, Lowell, Mass. 


+ Taar 
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MaryLyen Schoo 


All the advantages you cherish for 

are waiting for-her at Mary 

ioen Stool ool. A big home on a wooded 

hillside, in @ college town. ~ Beautiful 
* ‘country and all outdoor sports. © 


ws damier with sunny, cheerful 

in soft. tones. Adjoining 

bathe Individual closets, long mirrors, 
separate desk space, etc. 


College preparation. Post Graduate 
School in new building offers Home 
Making, Secretarial, Music, and Cultural 
Courses. 

Seven Gables is a separate completely 
equipped school for girls 9-14. Post 
Graduate students in new building, 


. 


You are cordially invited to visit the 
school. Write for Catalogs. 


HALDY M. CRIST, A.B. ben ™ 
FRANCES L. GRIST, A.B. ncipate 
Box 1522, Swarthmore, Pa. 































An established cultural and practical 
school for young women. Faculty built 
by years of selection. Many ns 
occupy posit of resp ili 





VERY young woman should be trained 

for social power and individual effi- 
ciency. This is the aim of Beechwood. It 
combines the advantages of country and 
city training. Complete courses. Junior 
College Departments, College Prepara- 
tory, Music, Art, Arts and Crafts, Phys- 
ical Education, Expression, Domestic 
Science and Art, Secretaryship, Normal 
Gymnastics, Normal Kindergarten. Large 


Faculty. Swimming Pool, Athletic Field, 
Gymnasium. Rates moderate. Catalog. 
Address 


M. H. REASER, Ph.D., Pres., Box 410, Jenkintown,Pa. 

















At Mount Airy 


13th year. A Boarding and Day School for 
Girls from 6 to 16. Specialized individual 
care and training. Outdoor life. Riding. 
Tennis. 10 acres. Class work in bungalows 
with glass protection, built to catch the sun. 
Scientific methods of supervised teaching. 
Write for illustrated booklet. 


Ellen Stonney ils, Box |. Mout Airy, Fie. Po. 











Formerly Miss Marshall's p ame 
MBINES charm and wholesomeness of beautiful 
suburb with city advantages only eight miles dis- 

tant. ony 7s for all colleges. Strong general courses. 
Domestic Science, Music and Art. Campus 4 acres 
with Take. Outdoor gp oe swimming and riding. In- 
dividual attention. marae house for younger girls. 
Oliver Denton, Visiting D 
rector Piano Dept. Catalog 
and views on request. 


Emma Milton Cowles, A.B. 
Head of School 


Oak Lane 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
MISS BEARD’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


A country school, 13 miles from New York. College pre- 
Belence. special courses. Music, Art, Domestic Arts and 
a " Supervised or tag work in gymnasium and field. 

re: 


































request. 
me ‘Cucrs C. BEARD Orance, N. J. 


KENT PLACE jou. 


A Country yo ys for Girls 
College Prep ic Courses 
Mrs. Sarah Woodwnan aoa Principals 








Miss Anna S. W: 
NEw. JERSEY, Eng wlewood 
Dwight School for Girls an pypmney 
Domestic Arts and Science. Prepares for all leading colleges. 


Limited number of pupils. Spacious grounds. Suburban to 
New York. Gymnasium. Tennis, riding. Address Box 623. 


Miss CREIGHTON and Miss FARRAR, Principals. 











Centenary Collegiate Institute 


The purpose of this school is to train girls ina whole- 
some and inspiring environment for the big future which 
awaits them as American women. 50 acres. 5 modern 

00,000 ; swimming pool, etc. 
Experienced teachers. Thorough college preparation. 
General, Music, Domestic Science, Secretarial Courses 
with diploma. Supervised 57 miles from New York. 
athletics in gymnasium Catalog. Dr. R. J. Tre- 
field. You are invited vorrow, A.M., Hacketts- 

to visit the school. iT z. 
town, N.J. Box69 



















OGONTZ SCHOOL 


Founded 1850 


A country school for girls in the Rydal 
Hills. 25 minutes from Philadelphia, on 
the New York line of the Philadelphia 
and Reading. Catalog describing and il- 
lustrating new buildings sent on request. 


MISS ABBY A. SUTHERLAND, Principal 
Ogontz School, Penna. 


MISS SAYWARD’S SCHOOL 
In beautiful suburban Philadelphia. Each 
dividually studied. Junior, College > Preparatory and 
Advanced Depattments. rt, sic, Ex ression, 
Domestic Science and Secretarial Courses. All outdoor 
eperta. Swimming. 

orseback riding. 
27th year. Catalog 
on request. 
Miss S. Janet Sayw: 
is: ents ard 

















Junior Department of the 


RYDAL cGonrz"scnoot 
A home school for limited number of girls 9- 
years. Teacher of strong persona ity, jin 
experience in charge. Catalog. 


Miss Abby A. Sutherland, Rydal, Montgomery Cnal Pa. 

















HIGHLAND HAEL 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS Hollidaysburg, Pa, 
College Preparatory and general courses. Music, 
onomics, Stenography and Typew Titing. 
Gymnasium, swimming pool, all out-door activ- 
ee dancing. Unusual eqsipment throughout 
Large sleeping porch. Location health- 
ful. In residential town, m 100 ft. above sea level. 
ELLEN C. KEATES,A.B., Prin. For catalog address Secretary 
ees —— 


The Birmingham School 
FOR GIRLS Founded 1853 
“The Mountain School” 


Healthful, invigorating ecation amid nicttrsegue surround. 
ings. | School park land of 100 acres. modern homelike 
for on outs and 14 teachers. Thorough 























——— 
‘Pishopthorpe Manor 
Box 251, Bethlehem, Pa. 

Offers exceptional opportunities to a limited 
number of girls” | t oir preparation for col- 
lege or for social or business life. Small 
classes. Special two-year finishing course for 
High School graduates. Exceptional advan- 
tages in Music, Art, Household Arts and 
Sciences. Arts and ‘Crafts, Expression and 
Secretarial work. Junior Department. 
High healthful location New gymnasium andtiled 
on the slope of the Lehigh swimming pool. Tennis, 
Mountains. Near New basketball, skating, rid- 
York ong Seo. ing. — ee ae 
i t rt ce) ancing. ess 
Bebe bot Claude N. Wyant, 
Visitor. 






























DEVON MANOR 


Ci prep aratory and junior college courses 
also most) mee g training in vocational work. Do- 
mestic ience, Secretaryship, Social Service, Art 
and Music. Open-air schoo! rooms, campus of 16 
acres, out-of-door sports including riding. On the 
Main Line of the Penna. R. R., 16 miles from Phila., 
in the historic Valley Forge region. 














EDITH SAMSON, Prin., Box 108, Devon Manor, Devon, Pa. 










The BALDWIN SCHOOL 


A Country School for Girls Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


pts Seer 


Elizabeth Forrest Johnson, A.B., Head of the School 





preparation and courses for girls not going to college. Music, 
dancing, practical domestic science 7 — training. 
Gymnasium, swimming pool and sleeping porch. 
Illustrated Catalog 
A. R. GRIER, President, Box 109, Birmingham, Pa. 
P. S. MOULTON, A.B., Headmaster 











A developing school for girls, delightfully sit- 
uated on 60-acre estate in Pennsylvania's finest 
country. College Preparatory and Special 
Courses, including Art, Music, Expression. 
Secretarial, Business, 


Household Management 
Course with actual application. 


Certificate privilege. 
Advancement by subject. 
Athletics. Moderate rates. 
Catalog. 
Christine F. Bye, President 
sas 628, wat Chester, Pa. 


IRVING 


College and Music Conservatory 
Will begin 64th year Sept. 24th. A. B. course; Pipe 
Organ, Piano, Violin, Voice, Harp, Theoretical Sub 
jects; Art; Expression; Home Economics; Secretaryship; 
Public School Music and Drawing; Outdoor Basket 
Ball and Tennis; Hikes; Swimming Pool. In one of the 
most beautiful and healthful valleys in the world. Just 
outside Harrisburg. Four hours from New York City 
and Washington; three hours from Philadelphia and 
Baltimore. Select patronage. Terms $400 to $600. 
Send for Catalog A. 


E. E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Ph.D. President 


MECHANICSBURG, PEN 

























LINDEN HALL SEMINARY <iRt 
GIRLS 
For 173 years it has been educating and training 
young women for ye! living. Aims at highest de 
velopment of character. Provides 
happy, wholesome ‘tome life. Beautiful, healthful iscas 
tion. Comfortable b modern Gyn- 
um. Academic, College Prepares ory, Music, "Art, 
Domestic nce, Secretarial. unior Dept. Terms. te 
Rev. F. W. STENGEL, 5 Box 123, Lititz, 
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NATIONAL PARK SEMINARY 


For Young Women 
Washington, D. C., Suburbs 
JAMES E. AMENT, Ph.D., LL.D., President 


HIGHER school for high or 

preparatory school graduates 

with specialized instmiction in 
Music, Art, Expression, and vocational 
subjects. No extra charge for Domestic 
Science diploma course. 65-acre cam- 
pus. Gymnasium with swimming pool. 
Outdoor sports. Unusually attractive 
small group plan in cultured environ- 
ment. Organized study of Washington. 


Registration for 1919-20 Session is 
far advano Early application 
advisable. References required. Cat- 
alogue on request. 


TRAR 
Forest Glen, Md. 











HOLY CROSS ACADEMY 
7 


A school for girls. Cotenral and 
practical courses. Music, Art, Ex- 
ression, Domestic Science and 

hysical Culture. Separate de- 
partment for little girls. ~ Junior 
College course for advanced stu- 
dents. Sey dl eine in 23 
acre park. Ad 


SISTERS OF THE HOLY fhOss 
Washington, D. 














CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL A schoo! for the 


and tomorrow. Courses: Preparatory; Gabe = BS 

for high school graduates; special. Unrivalled location at 

the national Box BE For catalog, address Chevy Chase 
I Frederic oO Farrington, Ph.D., 


COLONIAL SCHOOL for GIRLS 


A distinctive school a ted number of girls the best 
American culture. os eo Dreparntony A Academie Collegiate Courses 
with nr ag ual al attention in a Music rt, 5 Expression, 
ience ypartm: Open air si all an 
jam, All Athletics, Caraiceve. ata ” 
Associate 


ie Truman, 1533 Eighteenth St, Washington, D. C. 











FAIRMONT A rare combination of outdoor life 
with the unique advant. ag the 
National ne ital. Regular and special courses: ic, Art, 
Expressio’ omestic Arts and Science. Advanced 4 sourees 
fag High "Sch ool praeaaten. Supervised athletics. Indi- 
vidual care. Addres 

MR. & MRS. A ARTHUR RAMSAY, Washington, D. C. 


GUNSTON HALL 


A SCHOOL por. GIRLS. Established 1892. College 
Pos: courses. Domestic 

Science. Requived Athletics under trained supervision. 

Irs. Beverley R. Mason, Principal, 1920 Florida Avenue, Washington, D.C. 


MADISON HALL women ona ‘cims 


WOMEN and GIRLS 
14th year under present management. College and special 











onservatory courses in Music. Art, Expression, 
Modern La ages, iomestic Science, Business Course, 
Mlustrated Gatelog. Geo. F. poten 88... O irs. Geo. F . Winston, 


AM., Principals. 3053 P Street, N Wee Washington, D. C. 


‘Notre Dame of Maryland 
A College for Women ~A School for Girls 


apnea by the School Sisters of Notre Dame, to train 

the body, mind and spirit——to develop aged womanhood. 
Located in beautiful park of 70 acres; all outdoor sports. 
lecturers of national reputation. Courses PProters-» and elec- 
tive. Music and Art. Notre Preparatory School is 
for younger students. Catalogue. 


NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND 
Charles Street Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland 


oth year. Colle; 
The Girls’ Latin School $72,754; .50"85 
Acsdemic. Thorough preparation for colleges. Faculty of 
-trained Christian women. Selected students, Cul- 
pa advantages due to location. Exceptionsly beautiful 
home. . Catalog. Miss WHILMoT, Headmistress, 
__ MARYLAND, Baltimore, 1223 St. Paul Street. 


Hood Seminary for Girls 


Affiliated with Hood College with certificate iiview. 
aes preparation for all other colleges. iploma 

Unusual advantages~in Music. rt, Expression, 
p= ay Science. Gymnasium. $400. For catalog address 
JOSEPH H. APPLE, LL.D., President, Box L, Frederick, Md. 


1853 Maryland College 1919 


FOR WOMEN 
OOURSES—College Preparatory, College, B. A., B. L.; Domes- 
tie Science, B. S., Teacher's Certificate; fincte, B. Mus., 
arog 8 Certificate; Expression, B. 0., Teacher's Cer- 


ser anenene—es Years’ History, Strong poomite, 6 Girls 
from 32 States, 10 miles from B: 500-foot 
near Washington, fireproof buildings, 
private bath, set bowls, non-sectarian, 
Sonal care. Address Box Q, 




















swimming ao 
ideal size, per- 
Lutherville, Md. | 








The Oldest School 


in the South 


TIFUL SCHOOL,” MARK TWAIN 
£33 BEAUTt at Louisiana Purchase Exposition 


Columbia Institute 


iculam and the ideals ef ce the a 


A modern curri 
sone Site chosen 100 years ago for its 


scenery and re 

goo ate pecs ‘Omeial ts Beale en October to 
Go College’ Courses Cou srvations limited 

Sr ccck Write for catalog. 


The; REV. aEV.CHAMLED +o teat THOMSON,M.A. 
Columbia Institute, Dept. C240 Columbia, Tenn. 


VIRGINIA COLLEGE 


For Young Women, Box T, Roanoke, Va. 


One of the leading Schools in the South. Modern buildings. 
xtensive campus. Located in the Valley of Vir — 
famed for health and beauty of scenery. lective, 
Gecateey and College Courses. usic, Art, Rapression, 
mestic Science, Athletics, under the direction of 
European and American instructors. Students from 32 
States. For catalogue address . 


MATTIE P. HARRIS, President. 


Mrs. GERTRUDE HARRIS BOATWRIGHT, Vice-President. 
Junior College for 


AVERETT COLLEGE young women; 6oth 


ear. Four year preparatory, two year college. Music, Art, 

xpression, Domestic Science. New building, library, lab- 
oratories, 80 resident students; faculty 16. Moderate rates. 
For catalog address 


C. E. CROSLAND, B.A. (Oxon.), Pres., Box G, Danville, Va. 


HOLLINS COLLEGE £0 WOMEN 


Founded 1842 


Four Year College Course. Admission by certificate or ex- 
amination. Degree accepted for graduate work by leading 
universities. 


Miss MATTY L. COCKE, President, Box 313, HOLLINS, VA. 
Southern College and Young Women. 57th hg 


Historic Junior College. 
$500. Social Training. . Two-year College Courses. 
atory and Finishing Courses. Music, Art, Expression, Do- 
mestic Science, Tennis, Basketball, Gymnasium. Students 
from many states. Ideal climate. Non-sectarian 
Va., Petersburg, 227 College Pl. ARTHUR KYLE Davis, A.M. 


MARY BALDWIN amr toy a 


Established 1842. Term t. r2th. In hy jo. 
ful and historic Shenandoah alley a Viteinia. ssed 
climate, ern equipment. udents from 31 states. 

Courses: :C ollegiate (3 years), Preparatory (4years). Music, Art, 
Ex and D Science. Catalog. STAUNTON, VA. 


FAUQUIER INSTITUTE ticirarennts 


The 6oth session begins Sept. 27th, 1919. Situated in Piedmont 
region of Virginia, 55 miles from Washington. A limited and 
thorough home school. Modern buildings, 5-acre campus. Rates 
$375.Catalog. Miss NELLIE V.BUT R »Principal, Box 19. 






































For young girls. 
Warrenton Country School penignuty sit. 
uated in the foothills of Virginia near Washington. College 
preperntory and special courses. French, the language of the 
Teaches girls to study, brings them nearer nature and 
inonlontes habits of order and econom 
MLtg. Lea M. Bouticny, Box 21, Wersupin, Virginia. 


Sullins Colleg e for Women heaieafal pom 


Virginia, with =~ LF of home. some new build- 
ings, Gymnasium, Swimming Pool Guten Sports, Standard 
High School and Junior Colle cee, Courses. Music, Art, Expres- 
sion and Domestic Science. Write for catalogue and Book of 
Views. Address, 

W. E. “MARTIN, Ph.D., Pres., Box D, Bristol, Va. 


VIRGINIA INTERMONT COLLEGE 


For Girls and Young Women. 35th year. Students from 20 states. 
Preparatory and Junior College Courses. Music, Art, Expression. 
Domestic Science. Music a Specialty. Large Campus. Bracing climate. 
Altitude 1900 feet. New gymnasium and swimming pool. 

H. G. HOFFSINGER, A.M., Pres., Box 130, Bristol, Ve. 


ORAVIAN 


COLLEGE FOR WOMEN Bethlehem, 
SEMINARY FOR GIRLS Pennsylvania 
} The 178th annual session which will begin Sept. 24th will 
be stronger and better thanever. Fully a ee _ 
State. Catalogue on request. J. H. , CLEWE ELL. 
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WARD-BELMONT | 


For Cirais anv YounNG WOMEN 


| 
ESERVATIONS for the 1919-20 session 
should be made as soon as possible to 
| insure entrance. 
| WARD- - BELMONT offers courses to meet 
} oe needs of students covering 
years preparatory and 2 ars college 
= Strong Music and Art Denartiense. 
Also Literature, Expression, Physical Train- 
ing, Home Economics and Secretarial. Out- 
door sports and swimming pool. Edenwoid, 
| the Farm and Country Club, affords week- 
end trips into the open country. 
Applications should inciude euterances. 
! lets on request. Addre 


WARD- BELMONT 
Belmont aioe Box F, ation, vem i 


Book- 








Martha Washington Cllege 
Abingdon, Va. 


Founded in 1853, and having maintained through 
all her history a high course of study, this Colles 
is not only one of the oldest, but also one of 
best in Virginia. Matriculation numbers over 
alumnz over 500, representing every Southern State. 
The college has five large brick buildings, steam heat, 
electric li¢chts, hot and cold water on every floor. 
and a good library. Ten acres of beautiful campus. 
Altitude 2175 feet—health record unsurpassed. 
Faculty of University trained teachers. Courses of 
study up-to-date and instruction thorough. Fifteen 
units required for admission into the Freshman Class. 
st advantages in Music, Art, Expression and 
Household Economics. The work in these depart- 
ments is characterized by the same thoroughness as 
is that of the literary department. Teachers of high 
professional standing. Parents cannot find a better 
place to educate their daughters. Next session opens 
Sept. 11th, 1919. For catalog and book of views, write 


CHARLES C. WEAVER, President, Box 242, Abingdon, Va. 











SWEET BRIAR COLLEGE for WOMEN 
Sweet Briar, Va. Standard college courses, A.B. and B.S. 
aes by all universities as basis of graduate 
wor No Prom accredited ach Students received o on 
be omnes from For and 


s address the Registra: ir. 
“EMILIE WATTS MVEA. “ia Litt.D., President 


SOUTHERN SEMINARY 


For Girls and Young Women 
62nd year. Location:. In Blue Ridge Mountains, famous 
Valley of Yeginie, near Natural Bridge. Rare health record. 
Courses: College Preparatory; Special, for High School 
ieee ver Art, Music, including Pipe Organ, Business and 
omestic Science. Home Life: Personal attention to the 
whole life—manners, character, etc. Outdoor Sports: ge 
rounds. Building: Beautiful and commodious. Students 
rom every section of the U. S. and outside. Recommended 
by Bishop J. H. Vincent. Rate $425. Catalog. 
SOUTHERN SEMINARY, Box 990, BUENA VISTA, VA. 











STUART HALL, $teuntor. 

Virginia 
Episcopal School for Girls. Seventy-sixth Session. ‘Rich in 
traditions of the past; alive to needs of the present. Thor- 
ough cosas preparation. Outdoor sports. Address Mrs. 
H. N. Hits, A.B. (formerly Principal of Sweet Briar 
Academy), Box L. 


RANDOLPH-MACON INSTITUTE icca'.o 100-“Coliege 


preparatory and ial courses for those not wishing to go 
to college. Vocal and Instrumental Music, Art, and Ex- 
ression. Attractive home life. Gymnasium. Branch of the 
andolph-Macon System. Rates $400. Catalogue. Address 
CHAS. G. EVANS, A.M., Principal - - Danville, Virginia 


ASHLEY HALL 4 school for girls, oftuing a 
broad variety of courses, includ- 
ing preparation for entrance to the best women’s colleges, 


fat topes old estate, 4 acres, with modern equipment. —_ 
at- 








g pool, Northern advantages in southern climate. 
eS on requ 
MARY VABDEINE ‘McBee, M.A., Principal, Charleston, S. C, 





COKER COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN 


E. W. SIKES, A.M., Ph.D., President, Hartsville, S. C. 
_ | A well- well-endowed College with High- Grade Teachers. 





SHORTER COLLEGE 


FOR THE HIGHER AND BROADER EDUCATION OF WOMEN 


No Preparatory Department. 
and B.S. d 





olf. Tennis. Boating. Address 


Fifteen units required for unconditional entrance. 
egrees. Chemical, Biological, Physical and Psychological 
eran — absolutely fireproof. Home comforts. Private bath with h very yom. 


Courses leading to B.A. 
Miusic, Art, Expression. 
Two hundred acres. . 
W. VAN HOOSE, Pres., ROME, GA. 


laboratories. 
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FERRY HALL 


FOR -GIRLS 


On a wooded bluff with a campus of -~s A 
Lake Michigan stands Ferry Hall. 
intellectual training in an ideal location—a north shore 
Chicago suburb. 
Courses are College 
and Advanced. Alsos 
Domestic Arts and a. Artesian well. Gymnasium, 
modern swimming pool. 
Physical director. 
51st year opens in September. 
Anniversary. Enrollment complete for 1919-1920. Regis- 
trations for 1920-1921 now received. Early application 
advisable. 
Miss Eloise R. Tremain, Principal, Box 314, Lake Forest, Ill. 


It presents Eastern 


tory, General High School 
workin Music, Art, Expression, 
Horseback riding and open air 


Celebration of- Golden 


For catalog address 























Calphasies by application 





MISS HAIRE’S SCHOOL 


The Uni rersity School for Girls 


CHICAGO 


XCEPTIONALLY appointed fireproof 

building overlooking Lake Michigan. 

Boarding and Day Pupils. College pre- 

paratory and elective courses. Horse- 

back-riding and supervised outdoor sports. 
Annual charges $1300. 


MISS ANNA R. HAIRE, A. B., Principal 
1106 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Illinois 














Thabo 


xcelled opportunities for study, recreation and 

Haan : — climate. New cement buildings. 
School and instantly convertible 
into open-air rooms. Strong. Latin, English and 
French courses. Model flat for Domestic Science and 
Art. Post-graduate work in Literature, History of 
Art. General Information, etc. Accredited colleges 
East and West. Gymnasium. All out-door sports. 

3ist year opens Sept. 24th. Address 
Mrs. Geo. A. Caswell, Principal, 

Les Angeles, Cai. 





5041 W. 3rd St. 














The Bishop’s School 


Upon the Scripp’s Foundation 


For Girls. La Jolla, California 
Upper and Lower Schools 


DUCATIONAL and social training equal 

to that of Eastern Schools. A faculty 
representative of Eastern Colleges. The ad- 
vantages of the healthiest climate in the 
world. The pupil goes to school in perpetual 
sunshine—sleeps, plays, exercises (at tennis, 
basket ball, riding, swimming, etc.) and stud- 
ies out of doors the year round. 


Sixteen miles from Hotel del Coronado, 
Convenient for parents wishing to spend the 
winter in California. Write for booklet. 

t Reverend Joseph H. Jobnson, President 

Righ 


, M.A., Headmistress 











CRESCENT COLLEGE 


Accredited Junior Colom 
for Girls. In the Heart of 
the Ozarks. Healthful : a | 
healthy. Modern methods 
of hygiene and instruc- 
tion. Limited. Select. 80 
girls from 20 states. Ad- 
dress for catalogue and 
view books, 
CRESCENT COLLEGE 


Box L, Eureka Springs, Ark. 











CauirorniA, Berkeley, 2532 Channing Way. 
Primary, grammar and high 
Anna Head School pang era East and 
West. Outdoor study and ee room. Gymnasium, tennis, 


basketball, swi . § buildi 32nd year opens 
Sept. 4. For catalog write Mise Mary E. Wilson, Principal 


ORTON SCHOOL 


FOR,GIRLS. 30th year. Opens September 18th. 
Outdoor study all winter. Academic and Collegiate 
Courses. ‘Art, Music, Gymnasium, Riding, Tennis. 

ANNA B. ORTON, Principal, Pasadena, California 


oth year. Junior College, 
Forest Park College $22p2Sitcr ani Grammar 
School. Certificate admits to Eastern and Western Colleges 
and Universities accepting coxttirate, College of Music, 
E. R. Krogcer, Director; Nordstrom-Carter, Voice; Public 
School Music. Violin, oy Art, Bible School, Home 


Economics. Year $350. S. CAIRNS, Pres., St. Louis, Mo. 

















— 7 wer 
“Frances Shimer School 2=sior College, 
A home school for girls and young women. 
department, . 
—— work, 
rtificate privileges. Home Economics with _ 
aoe. Music, Art, etc. 35 acres. Golf, Tennis, Gym. 
nasium. School gives its own movies. Picturesque 
fnew 127 miles from Chicago. Pupils from six. 
teen states. Catalog, address 
Rev. WM. P. 





“s rs with diplom 
Teachers, Secretarial 











LINDENWOOD 
COLLEGE 


St. Charles, Missouri 


DISTINCTIVE college for women, established 1827, 

embracing sound scholarship and Christian ideals, 
and whose aim is the thorough preparation for the useful life, 
Two million dollar endowment 
enables Lindenwood to offer the 
best in feducation, equipment, 
and buildings. 50 minutes from 
St. Louis. 4-year courses con- 
ferring B. A. and B.S. degrees. 
2-year courses conferring A. A. 
degree. Exceptional music ad- 
vantages. 3-year Academy 
course. Thorough physical 
development. Gymnasium, 
swimming pool. Catalog. Ad- 
dress 
J. L. ROEMER, D.D., President 

BoxE1, St. Charles, Mo. 










MONTICELLO SEMIN 


Junior College for Young Women and Academy 
Girls. Historic school of the Mississippi Valley. Ej 
second year begins September 18, 1919. 1 
worth more than $500,000, with Swimming Pool, 
Garden, Sun Parlor and Conservatory, Sixty-acre G 
pus, two Athletic instructors. Preparatory and eo 
courses standard and accredited. For catalogue, add 
HARRIET RICE CONGDON, Principal 
MONTICELLO SEMINARY GopFREY, ILLINOIS 


ILLINOIS WOMAN’S COLLEGE 


A standard College. Endowed. Credits recognized by 
universities for graduate work and by State Boardso 
Education. Degrees granted in Liberal Arts, Musk 
and Home Economics. Certificate granted in Seo 
tarial, Physical Training and other special courses 
6 Buildings. Music Hall, Gymnasium, Swimming Pod, 
7 Acres Tennis, Hockey. For catalogue address 


Woman’s College, Box C, Jacksonville, fii, 


ROCKFORD COLLEGE 


A woman’s college of first rank. Degrees of BA, 

in Secretarial work, S. in Home Ep 
nomics work. A five-year course leading to B.A.g 
B.S. with diploma in music... Member of North Ce 
tral Association and of the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae. 


WM. A. MADDOX, Ph.D. 
430 College Ave. President-elect Rockford, Ill 


MISS SPAIDS’ SCHOOL — GIRLS 
Buena Avenue near Sheridan Road, Chic Board 
and Day School. Delightful pant healthful a ly Colles 
Preparatory and Advanced Courses. Exceptional Advan 
ta sin Music. Every influence which will make for the de 
lopment of refined, capable womanh 
Miss KATE Louisr SPAtps, Principal. 


Saint Mary~of-the-Woods} 


College for Women. 79th Year. 
Comroce shot Etonomics, Departments 4 Be 
pression, Economics Conservatory ‘of M i 
Echos’ of yu "Elective Cour: 12 bi gidines, gyuees! 
itatorium, 40-acre golf l links, riding, e' 
‘Seeker of the North Central Association of Colleges. 


Saint Mary-of-the-Woods Academy 


Pre Gargioes nd F cial Courses. For Bulletins and 
lus. B Booklet ss THE ReGcisTRaR, Box 130. 


Saint Mary-of the Woods, Indlena 


Harcourt Place 5 Se 


College Preparatory and Special Courses. High ace 
demic standards. Personality and Character developed 
through sympathetic guidance. A teacher for every 
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SCIEN’ 
in English ‘ 
for 
Macon, Sores 
Instruction . 
Horseback Ri: 


Lewis! 
Inthe mou: 
£0. R. R 


ra ad 











five girls. Commanding location (8 acres) in charming 

college town. 1200 feet above sea level. 33rd year, mie) 
For Catalogue address letic field. 
ETHEL K. STREIBERT, Principal, Gambier, Ohio|§ 4 for ' 
_ OAKHURST — 
Sch 
MISS KENDRICK’S COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS § tion and fc 
College Preparatory and advanced General Courses. training, < 
dent French teacher. Modern Langu Music and Ar. § lwer Sch 
Miss HELEN F. KENDRICK, Princi a 669 and 723 Oak ® ys. Gre 
ees Hills, c incinnati, “Ohio. _ Satu k 

e 7 > J ° A a t 
Miss White’s School for Girls |} 4:03": 
Boarding and Day Departments modern | 
ARTHUE 


4146 Lindell Boulevard, St. Louis, Mo, 


Opens September 15,1919. For 
catalogue and information address 


Mary Josephine White, A.B., A.M., ae 





































1 Wydown RH, \L 
St. Louis, Missouri 
36th year. A purposeful school for girls, operated 
under the vases = of an alumnae directorate. 
I classes and an intense dines 
tion of the individual. 
building linked with mental develop 
ment. College Preparatory. Excep- 
tional ad vantages in 1 Music, Art and 
Expression. "Supe vised m” 
work, outdoor ont | indoor athletics. 
Rhythmic dancing. 
il For catglogue address 
The Principal 







New 
“Sunshine 
and Air” build- 
ing in the beau- 
tiful hill district 
of Washington 
University 
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An ere college permeewety school for girls 

last six Ee ary school work. 

a inking sch of cae best. type pa for those pre- 

for travel, vocational work or home life. 

Seminary i is distinctly eeparate from Milwaukee- 

r College in buildings and faculty, but affords 

sits sdvanteses nd Music, Art and Home Economics. 

ue forty acre campus, tay al gym- 
m. Thoroughly m ildi 

on combines the “healthful features of country 

cultural opportunities which Milwaukee affords. 

te for catalog H. 


ELLEN C. SABIN, President, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 






























BGh | SAINT MARY'S HALL, "URAC Tor, 


Founded by Bishop Whipnle in 1866 
zed for leading colleges. Thorough general course =~ 
- 4 pane colleae, iexcelient ad vantages ~ music and art, Wri 
ral catalog. Rt. Rev. goon A. McEtwarng, D.D., —— 
ss AMy Louise Lowey, Principal. 


OXFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Founded 1830. 


ve course with B. _. 
Music courses oan Degree. courses 
Economics, Public S Spm, pines ant Act. Rates 


igs. Write for ‘Seven 
OXFORD Bex $4, Oxford, Ohio 





OUrseS 
z Posi, 
e, Til 
COLLEGE 


SCIENCE HILL SCHOOL Swetsritte 





PES] 
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Boys’ Preparatory 








Worcester 
Academy 


Worcester, Mass. 


Two hundred boys (twelve 
to eighteen years). Eighty- 
sixth year opens September 
seventeenth. 





Gaskill Memorial Field 


Alumni all over the world. 
Graduates in twenty colleges. 
Strictly preparatory for col- 
lege or engineering school. 





Pool 75x30 Gym 100x60, 


For catalog and registration 
blank address 
G. D. CHURCH, M.A., Registrar 


Rates: $700—$900 single room 
$550—$750 two in room 


SAMUEL F. HOLMES, M.A. 
Principal 



























































» Bop fin Baglish and Classical School for Girls. College Preparatory 
-A. or Macon, C ‘adil gg — a thas ood —— 
Ol r. 
1 Cen Domestic Science, i Basketball, Tennis, ag 
legiate B Horseback Riding. Rate MRS. W. 7, POYNTER, Principal 
Lewisburg Seminary for Girls 
ountains near rings, main oO. ized 1 t of the individuality of h b Each t of 16 boys under an effici t maste! 
d, Hi bo. oR. Le ge Ly altitude Sulphur So tory. ~—> orem hen he scientific departments. Stimulating life in "te open. Directed work and play. Big athletic 
—— 4 iu dat. Tanke Wedanadice and fields. Six buildings. Gymnasium. rm and complete equipment. 79th 
RLS Boredion. “t Seems Fasoua Cais ‘on request. BOYS from 10 rye 14. A distinct school with a building a its own. Under the manage- 
rd Box 80, Lewisburg, W. Va. SS eee JOSEPH H. SAWYER. L. H. D., Principal, Easthampton, Mass. 
‘ef ST. HILDA’S HALL —— i 
he de . 
The Chevron School for girls. E; 1, In the Shenandoah D A d 
pal pation Brcoardiory, lective Courec, Wade sad ummer caademy 
— etics. ir asses. inst 
ds talog. ARIA PENDLETON Duvat, wpeincipal South Byfield Massachusetts 
J “Brinetbal Stuart Hall), Charlestown 157th year. 35 miles from Boston. Rag ecres. nS boys’ bennding gad Oe eee bere) and demo- 
sco’ Sch: tic. Your son—not the class—the uni paration for college a ymnasium. 
€ hee . as scopal School for Gir Athletic field. Tennis courts. New board track. New Golf Course. Hockey 7 Salt-water sports. 
advanced work. | Music, ‘Art, Elocution, Domestic Science New building designed for needs of boys from 9 to 14. Lessons, play and home 
and Business. Modern Buildings, 25- acre Campus in OUSE. jife carefully planned, correlated and supervised in healthful, comfortable surroundings. 
mild South ma rates. Address For catalog and other information address 
Rev. WARREN W. War, Rector, Box 22, Raleigh, N. C. CHARLES S. INGHAM, Ph.D., Headmaster, South Byfield, Mass. 
" MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON, 539 Boylston St. (Copley Sq.) 
9 
a Boys’ Preparatory Wilbraham Academy Chauncy Hall School 
college k. Five brick buildings, Tas usively for 
ee R ID 1G E FIELD | = erm gymnanium. A Athletic tic field, ‘campus an and farm of 2566 | MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
ool acres. and other scientific schools. Every teacher a specialist. 
rls. Fee tithids of the Berkehines or bays | GayvtorpW. seeping Sieaiianahen, Wilbraham, Mass. FRANKLIN T. Kurt, Principal. _ 
from New York City. 
ca Roland J Multord, Ph.D., Headmaster. 
ped ¥ ‘ 
eSezors| | T 1 that Gets Result 
n| MONSON ?Se'30%8 he School that Gets Results 







ing 
ar, 


SelA 





Spabtiched 1804. 15 miles from _Spri 


school. Certificate vo aS Comey equipped ath- 
ld. Modern dormito: Gymnas ite $450. 
tio Fund for boys of proven eg Send for ~~ hag 


MONSON, MASS. 


MOSES BROWN SCHOOL 





Upper School—Unique record for college entrance prepara- 
and for oacceen of graduates in po . Studio; manual 
— a gymnasium, swimmi gr 

Special home care and of younger 


Guaded classes. Outdoor sports. 
_ Seta K. Gurrorp, Ph.D., Principal, Providence, R.1L 


STEARNS SCHOOL 


Acountry school for boys pre ring for college, scientific 
school, and business. Stimulating air, outdoor sports, 
modern homelike buildings. 

ARTHUR F. STEARNS, - - - 





Mt. Vernon, N. H. 





w_____ji £532 


yes buildings. Twenty 

Colleges and Technical ¥ Shools. 
the --~e. grade schools New nd, 
et the tuition is moderate. Individual in- 
uences and instruction. Modern gymnasium 
Athletic field, running t . Skating. Invig- 
orating winter sports. 4: year. 





Rev. LORIN WEBSTER, L. H. D., Rector. 





PowpEri POINT SCHOOL aims to 
produce young men mentally strong, 
morally right, and physically fit. Ready 
for, work, eager for accomplishment and 
with a knowledge that they are prepared 
to “take hold” whether in college or in 
business—that’s the spirit of the Powder 
Point graduate. 

A wide-awake, up-to-the-minute boys’ school 
but not military. Military instruction is purely 
mechanical and can be learned quickly if the 
fundamental training has been strong. We know 
this. It was proven to us by the rapidity with 
which many Powder Point boys gained commis- {| 
sions in both the Army and Navy. 

Athletics at Powder Point are clean. Every 
boy has a chance to win his P in many forms of 
outdoor sport. Baseball, football, track, tennis, 
golf, swimming—the school has its own bathing 
beach. Upper and lower schools. Write for 
catalog. Address 

RALPH K. BEARCE, A.M., Headmaster 
95 King Caesar Road Duxbury, Mass. 


Powder Point School 
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SWARTHMORE 


Preparatory School 
—and Your Boy 


OOKS alone do not form character. Sur- 
roun and school Ay ae aire are 
: doy ~ he mportance in training your boy 
ior 
With a full realization of — Swarthmore 
really molds boys for lives of usefulness. It 
is aschool with a a mission, and aims 
to discharge every day its deep responsibil- 
ity. et relations ee the faculty and 
the students are most wholesome and pleas- 
ant. Each boy receives individual direction 
from men of strong character and keen 
minds, bringing out what is best in him and 
cultivating that in whichhemay bedeficient. 
Modern buildings, excep 
and Sons. indoor and ane hy sports. 
Summer session. Write for free booklet 
“The Vision of Swarthmore.” 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON 
WILLARD P. TOMLINSON | Headmasters 
Swarthmore. Penna. (11 miles from Phila.) 








Boys’ Preparatory 
PEDDIE 


A SCHOOL FOR. BOYS 








Conducted without thought 
of profit 
Peddie spends all its income upon its students. 


This policy removes the temptation to retain 
students solely for the revenue they bring. It 


makes the school exclusive, not on the basis of 
wealth or csition, but because of its high intel- 
lectual and moral standards. The achievements, 
of die graduates at college and in 


are significant of the value of its teachings. 

Peddie boy is given a comprehensive 
examination. Every organ is 
charted—eyes, ears; nose, bm = 

teeth, lungs, heart, etc. Rn. are mail 
Defects corrected—spe- 
cial abilities sotedl & snd a encouraged. 

Peddie is an endowed school, and conducted 
without thought of profit. 9 miles from Prince- 
ton. Modern dormitories-60 acre campus-gym: 
nasium—swimming meal — baseball —foothali— 
—_ track. Music and public speaking. Sum- 

mer camp. Lower School for boys a Irto1 
years. Graduates amen: = colleges by certificate 
or examination. s$4th y 

Write for ‘Booklets and Catalog 


Roger W. Swetland, LL.D., Headmaster, Box 8-P, Hightstown,N.J- 

















LOOMIS 


The only school of its type offering a complete ¢- 
high school course in business, ‘including theory aa 
for Coil under actual business conditions. Prepares 
or Collegiate Schools of business and finance, or for 
ena ife. 
7 fire- 


ry courses. 
jetic fields. Cinder tench. 175-acre farm. Diamenlonaies 
ing shops. $2,500,000 endowment. $500 a year. Address 


N. H. BATCHELDER, A.M., Headmaster 
Loomis Institute, Windsor, Conn. 


Also Bet esi and College Prepara. 
































Academy 


Mercersburg, Pa. 
Aim of the School—A thor- 
ough physical, mental and 
ee a for college 
or 
8p’ irit—A. “manly tone of 
eelt-rellasce, under Chris- 

n masters. Personal at- 
tention to each boy. 
tis m the western 
slope of the famous Cum- 
becia land Valley, one of the 
most beautiful | ont healthful spots of America. 
Equipment — Modern and complete. Junior School. 
compan Write for catalogue and “The 
Mercersburg. Address Box 103, 
WIL TAM MANN IRVINE, LL.D., Headmaster. _) 


Franklin and Marshall Academy 


LANCASTER, PA. Founded 1787 
Prepares for all colleges and technical schools. 
ponte, < vated ar a a health record. 

Li Gymnasium. All 
athletics. Old School on beds allowing moderate terms. 
Catalogue and literature of interest to Fee prepara- 
tory students on request. Address Box 407 
Edwin M. Hartman, ‘A M.- 

. Principal 




















“Bla Gcademy 
Gi Real Boy’e Schoot 


Liberally endowed and thoroughly 
equipped for boys who are able and’ dis- 
posed to take advantage of the unusual op- 
portunities offered. Under Presbyterian 
control, but not sectarian. General edu- 
cation and preparation for any college or 
technical school. A catalog will be mailed 
upon request, but.a visit for personal 
inspection is more satisfactory. 


JOHN C. SHARPE, LL.D., Headmaster 
Box W, Blairstown, N. 











KINGSLEY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
22 miles from New York City in the New Jersey hills, 
For illustrated catalog address 

J. R. CaMPBELL, M.A., Box L, Essex Fells, N. J. 


Princeton Preparatory School 
College preparatory school for boys over 14. Rapid progress, 
Limited number of pupils (60) and freedom from rigid class 
organization. Excellent equipment and facilities. Special 
attention given . Cg and moral welfare. ier year. 

j. B. NE, Headmaster, Princeton, ew Jersey. 
repares 
The Rutyers Preparatory School for'any 
college or t nical, school. Military training. Ample re- 
sources. 153rd year. Specializes also in educating boys 10 
to 14. Give pewaive about your boy and receive full in- 
formation. Rate $750. WitL.t1Am P. Keity, Headmaster. 
New Jersey, New Brunswick, 2 College Avenue. 








Wheeler 


OFFERS to boys 
all the advantages 
of a school located in 
the country,with small 
classes,an enthusiastic 
corps of teachers, and 
a course adaptable to 
individual needs. 
College Preparatory 
and General Courses, with op- 
tional work in Agriculture, Sloyd 
and Printing. School farm. All 
sports. Regular hours, quiet 
nights, and wholesome food. 
Terms $600-$700. 
See our catalog. 
Reyal A. Moore, A.M., Headmaster 
North Stonington, Conn. 



















The Curtis School for Young Boys 


Has grown faty tow years and is still under the active 
direction of its founder. 
Freperick S. Curtis, Principal 
. GERALD B. Curtis, Assistant Principal 
BROOKFIELD CENTER, CONNECTICUT, 


IRVING 


SCHOOL for Boys. Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New York 


25 miles from N. Y., in the beautiful, historic “Irving” 
country. 83rd year. 28 years under present Headmas- 
ter. New site and buildings 1904. Prepares for all col- 
leges and technical schools. Individual instruction, 
Athletic Field. Swimming Pool. New Gymnasium. 


Address _ J, M, FURMAN, A.M., Headmaster, Box 905. 


MOREGAN LAKE SCHOOL 


menus located on Mohegan igne in the ps 
the Hudson. Classes-are small, giving teach- 
ers ‘opportunity to study each boy. Thorough prepa- 
ration for lege, Technical ‘hool and Business. 
Certificate privileges. Military drill, physical culture, 
athletics. References as to character + a a 
quest illustrated booklet. A. E. Lind er, A.M., 
Box 89, Lake, W County, ne "y. 























Carson Long Institute 


81st year. A home school for boys. 6 buildings, 18 acres 
in the healthful foothills of the Blue Ridge. Individual 
and 1 instruction—how to learn, how to , - 4 





Bethlehem Preparatory School, °°" ?2"*™ 


1600 boys — for leading universities i in 41 years. Ex- 

tensive g ing pool, athletic fields. 

Summer pe wn “Gebtate Junior School new building. 
JOHN L. TUGGEY, M. An Headmaster. — 








to live. Our aim is knowledge, character, culture, efficie: 
College preperatory. Business, Junior Courses. ni 
French, Pub! aking. Separate building for boys under 
13 years. a religious but non-sectarian influence. Low 
charges due to endowment and buying pg <= direct from 

For further details, 
RSON LONG INSTITUTE. 
(tS PENNSYLVANIA, New Bloomfield. . Box Y. 


formers, $360 and up; Juniors, $295. 





organizations. 


School 


ictures. 





° boy grow up out-of-doors. 
the Kiskiminetas River. 
schools. 


moral tone throughout the school. 
ive teams. Several 





Thorough Training of the Boy, during the Formative 
Years, to Develop the Four-Square Man 


s 

ennington In the New Jersey hills, convenient to New York and Philadelphia. High moral stan- 
dards, excellent environment. Pennington prepares for all colleges and technical 
schools. Business course. Small classes insure i 
faculty of experienced men teachers. Well-rounded school life. Literary and ow 

Athletics. q d m. Swi 
Ample provision for outdoor sports, 10-acre “campus. Resident nurse. Moving 
Moderate rates. 
rom 9 to13. Home care. 


‘FRANK MacDANIEL, D.D., Headmaster, 


Kiskiminetas*2"BOYS 


In the high, healthful country of Western Pennsylvania ‘‘Kiski”’ lets 
200 acres of wooded highland overlookin; 

Special preparation for college or techaieal 
University certificate privileges. 
teachers keeps in close personal touch with boys. Small classes. Fine 
High athletic spirit and strong com- 
football and baseball fields. 
lew Gymnasium with swimming pool and bowling alleys. 

its “c own farm and dairy. Rate $725. 


DR. A. W. WILSON, JR., Pres., Kiskiminetas Springs School, Saltsburs, Pa. 


ividual attention. Specially chosen 


Modern, mming pool. 





Separate Junior School for a limited number of boys 
Booklets. 


82nd year. 
Box a Pennington, New Jersey 









A faculty 4 13 expert 







Tennis, golf course. 
ool owns 
For catalog address Box 816. 

























> A boarding school for boys 
ST. PAUL Ss in the country and only 40 
minutes from New York. Buildings open for inspection 
daily 9 to 5. Fall term begins Thursday, September 18th. 
Phone — City 1163. For catalog address 
LTER R. MARSH, Headmaster, 
153 perme Avenue, Garden City, N. ¥. 















ditions. ,: ech —r, oe size. Preparation 
for college and business. Special Junior Sch 
The em are kindly, cultured men whose spe- 


cialty is 
For Booklet and Catalog, please address 
Chas. H. Strout, M.A.,Wayne—on the Matn Line—Pa, 


















Instruction in small groups—personal care. Develop- 
ment of character and training for efficient service in 
life. Prepares for colleges; technical schools. Separate 
Junior Depart -pomacanar Bs nn House Mother and con- 
stant supervision—complete so ipment. Gymnasium 
and twenty-acre athletic field. ged drill, Carnegie 
Library. Moderate rates. Catal 


OSCAR S. KRIEBEL, D.D., Prin., Box 113, Penasbars, Pe 
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Boys’ Preparatory 








THE STONE SCHOOL 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, Box el New York 
FIFTY-THIRD YE. 

A School in the Heart of th the Open 
Country. For Boys from 9 to 19. 
LOCATION: so miles from New York, 5 miles from 
West Point, ona spur of Storm K Mountain, 900 

t above sea level. Healthful, invigorating, un- 
usually adapted to a sane and simple out-of-door life. 
WORK: Preparation for College or Business Life; 
recent graduates in 12 leading colleges. Each boy 
studied physically and mentally to increase ya 
efficiency. Small Classes: A teacher for every 6 
ATHLETICS: Two fields with excellent facilities 
for all sports, under supervision; hiking, woods life, 


‘wa Cx ou are invited to come and see for 
yourself. Catalog sent on application 


ALVAN E. DUBBB. Headmaster 














MOUNT PLEASANT ACADEMY 
Founded 1814 


REPUTATION. An old school with a progressive policy. Has 
educated afd developed boys in-character, mind and body by a 
system involving personal attention of qualified instructors. 
Takes pride in its quiet but continuous achievement of over a 
century's training of boys to become men of integrity and use- 
fulness. 

SCOPE. Prepares boys for business ac‘ivity or entrance to 
ranking colleges and universities. Practical military instruc- 
tion in conjunction with field work. Efficient and constructive 
methods of physical training supplemented by athletic sports. 
FACILITIES. Admirably situated on the highlands of the 
Hudson thirty miles from New A vase Complete with modern 
buildings and Perf di between various 
Bepartme wits. A school home ‘with an ideal environment. 


CHARLES FREDERICK BRUSIE 
Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 














College Preparatory School for Boys 
Thorough tion f Ile, business lif Individual 
attention. Athletics. Gymnasium on building on 
Lake Cayuga. outfit for the well-known school crew. 
Beary De Enrollment 1 125. Healthfully ‘located above 
tha e Ca 
pom for Univerelty Entrance Examinations. Catalan. 
A. M. DRUMMOND, M.A., Director, Box 118, Ithaca, N. Y. 


“MASSEE COUNTRY SCHOOL 


Individual attention. Rapid pregerstion, for college. 2 years 
work in one. 15 milesfrom New York. New Gym. and dormi- 
tories. All sports. Military training. Junior Department for 
young boves years up. Unusually successful record. Address 
W. W. MASSEE, Ph.D., Box 300, Bronxville, N. Y. 


W~Tas = - For 45 boys, 8to16. Beauti- 


KYLE SCHOOL ful location, 22 miles from New 


York. 3oth year. First prize winner competitive military 
drill, 71st Armory, N. Yo" a 1000 pboys participated). “‘Your 
school looks so homelike!” —visitors’ expression. Summer 


ag 2 in the Catski 
"Box _19, _Irvington-on “Hudson, N. ¥. 


TOME SCHOOL 


On the Susquehanna 
National Boarding School for Boys 
Separate School for Little Boys 
MURRAY PEABODY BRUSH, Ph.D., Director 
Port Deposit, Maryland 


























The National Cathedral School 
SAINT ALBANS (orpoe Beautiful campus ot 
acres. College preparatory. Outdoor and indoor sports, 
ne resident master toevery four boarding pupils. Bishop of 
Washington, President of the Board of Trustees. Write for 
descriptive catalog and view book. 
Ws. H. Cuurcn, F hingt 


The Army and Navy os School 

Prepares for any college. 6 new buildings. Cottage plan— 

nave and masters live ther. Splendid a and 
athletic field. Write for illustrated catalog. 

4117 Connecticut Ave. (Suburbs), Washington, D. C. 











BLUE RIDGE SCHOOL for BOYS 

A school with a high moral standard where strong, virile 

manhoood is developed. Limited enrollment—one teacher 

Military drill. Special care of younger boys. 
Rate $480. Catalog. 

J.R. SANDIFER, Headmaster, H N.C. 


For Stammerers 


STAMMERING 


Complete and permanent cure effeeted at Bogue Institute. 
An institution with national patronage, for 
= peer. gpa treatmen' a ae traini 

rain with speech organ Sareagly 

ession. 7o-page book with tu pevtsoeere, i free 
, z - Benes ‘Baildin Address indianapolis, Indians. President, 


STAMMER 


be nee pared school till i yeu oxt get 
my = new ow FREE ene end epaciel 
successful school in the world, iP uring a forms of detective 
speech by advanced natural method. Write tod 


North-Western Schor' for Stammerers, Inc., 2319 Grand Av. Mibwaskee, Wis. 


TAMMERER, 














Our 
Fane lag Ha ape lenges oO cemest seer 
BOSTON STAMMERERS’ INSTITUTE 


Hl 


1867. Samuel S. Robbins, Principal 
Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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~ 


An old school with new and up-to-date a 


BAYLOR SCHOOL Situated “ca hah we wooded sit overlooking Tennessee river, four miles f 











Chati Location, eq 
unsurpassed Maintains high st a of echolarship. 
A Military Drill and Training by Officers of A 


ual to any in the country. 


Climate and health conditions 
Accredited School in Southern Schools and Colleges 
.E.F. Write for illustrated cag ee full particulars. 

TATION “‘a*’ ‘ANOOGA, TENN. 








STUYVESANT SCHOOL 
Warrenton, Virginia 
Location: Foothills of the Blue Ridge. Near historic 

Warrenton, sixty miles from National Capital. 
* Superb scenery, unrivaled climate. 


t: New buildi gS, open : air sleeping porches, 








large g 

Mi itary: Not a military school, pan with Depart- 
ment for Military Training—setting-up exercises, 
drill, target practice, semaphore work and frequent 


Athletics Football, baseball, tennis, riding and all 
outdoor exercises. 

Stadies: Small classes, individual instruction. Pre- 
pares for Yale, Harvard, Virginia, and all colleges. 
Catalog. Address 

heer tn ep i nm eee 












GThe McCallie School 
A Home School for Boys 


On historic and beautiful Missionary G 
Ridge. College or Technical prepara- 
tory. Student self government. 
Honor System. Large corps of teach- 
ers. Small classes. All athletic 


sports. Indoor and Outdoor Gym- 
nasiums. No better athletic field in 
South. Diving, swimming, rowing 
on lake. Military Drill, Write for 





well illustrated catalogue. 
Headmasters, S. J. & J. P. McCallie 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 





‘Randolph-Macon Academy 


410, Front Royal, Va. 



















A School for Boys with Military Training 


A branch of the Randolph-Macon System. Liberal 
gifts make unusual] advantages possible. Equipment 
prs $100, Prepares for College or ientific 
Schools. Se oe seme physical cu culture and outdoor 
16th, 1919. Rates 











8] 
a For catalog address 
CHARLES L. MELTON, A.M., Principal. 


The Virginia. Episcopal School 
(Near) LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 

Prepares boys for college and university. Handsome build- 

ings, modern pasgment in beautiful mountain country. 

ucation at cost through pacers of founder. Apply for 

information to Rev. ROB JETT, D.D., PRINCIPAL. 


Claremont School for Boys 
A school of high standards for a limited number of 
recommended boys. Thorough preparation for all 
colleges. Ideals of Yale in Southern California cli- 
mate. Continuous outdoor life among orange groves 
with snow-covered mountains at back gate. Sleeping 
Camping trips. Modern Military Train- 
ing. All sports. 35 miles from Los Angeles. Send 
for catalog and full particulars. 
W. E. GARRISON, Ph.D., ee, Bex 220, Claremont, Cal. 























OLD DOMINION ACADEMY 


Under entire new management. Robert Allen's 
school for boys, 8 to 20, affords excellent opportunity 
for make-up work and summer tutoring in mountains, 
at health resort. Regular school prepares for college 
or business. Semi-military. 3 well appointed buildings. 
Boys live with masters under refini influences. 
Honor system. Tennis, baseball—all athletics. Write 
for Summer Announcement and Catalog. 


R.E. ALLEN, Supt., Box L; Berkeley Springs, W.Va. 



























Not a 

Prep” School 
Designed exclusively 
for yoangse bors. 
Genuine home life. 
Vigilant aR... of 
Com- 














FOR BOYS 


Pure air, pure water, active outdoor life. In fj 
Illinois hill country, one hour trom Chi- 
1000 feet above sea level, 20 acres 
Athletics. Inquire about /@ 





















complete for September, 1919. Catalogue and View 


C. W. NEWHALL, Headmaster, Drawer F 


Episcopal, College Preparatory 
Military—53rd Year 


Boys should enroll now for 1920-21. Enrollment 


Book on Request. 














Col 


F. Swift, J. V. Farwell, 


HO. Chatfeld- Mark, & Prep 
. & a > ° 
B Dick Aired 1” Daker 3.¢. 5 a East c 


McClure, Geo. A. "MeKinlock. A. A. Car- 
Qer'Piad, 5. Glanel, web. dome g | Primary 
, Ernest P , Rev. Andrew 0. Paste 


Scientific physical training. 
Selenite pee i page 4 north of Chicago. 








Academy 


lege Preparatory—Not a Military Insti- 
tution. Aim Distinctively Educational and 
Service—not for Profit. 


found East or West. 
ates admitted to aff certificate universities. 


Helpful co-o 

—Honor ideals. 
All athletics, including golf. 
Annual charge $850. 


JOHN WAYNE RICHARDS, Headmaster, Box 140, Lake Forest, III. 


FOR BOYS 


education as thorough as cen be 

Fits for all colleges. Gradu- 

Definite 

oA og examinations of Yale, 
Mass. Inst. of Tech 

her between faculty ‘and students 

Right kind of boys, Clean living. 


Modern buildings—swimming pool. 
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The Mitchell Military 
Boys ool 


A omen that appeals to the young American 


boy and the discriminating parent. Expo- 
nents of clean sport, fair play, and thorough 


health considered of first importance. Mil- 
itary training adapted to the age of our boys. 
Preparatory to r secondary schools, 
Equipment modern and complete. 100 acres. 
Tuition $1000. 


ALEXANDER H. MITCHELL, Principal 
Box L, Billerica, Mass. 














work, Development and maintenance of 











WENONAH ‘catemy 


Where character, manliness and ho.or will be geveloped 
ad your boy though the oa a System. He will 
ht how to study — how to 12 miles ~~ 
iphia. Academic, pees Business ¥ 
Catalogve and View Book mailed. Add: 


De CHARLES HLORENCE, re, Mair CLAYTON A. SNYDER, Say 


Wenonah, New Jersey 














NEWTON, N. J. 
A Military Country School for Young Boys 


Ahome school for a limited wmber 
of Sore, 2 <5 from N. Y. Cit: 
D.L.& W. R. R. Beautiful, health- 
ful location ry ‘mountain and lake 
region. 1000 feet elevation. 58th 
b Foe teoronss Preparation. 
‘pecial ¢ hasis on individual at. 

tention wit kind but firm discip- 

orses and ponies for riding 
and driving. Gymnasium. Outdoor 
sports. Summer Session. Moderate 
rates. Write for Catalog. 

Address Box C. 

PHILIP 8. WILSON A.M., Principal 








-NEWTON ACADEMY- 








Stamford Military 


A Lyte ame school — A toe sound educational 


ing for mind 
and body. Located at Shi an Point on Lo 
Sound, comvensent to New York, the situation is ideal. 
Military tactics in the fresh javigare ming of a Sep the 
boys in the finest physical trim iy 
small and students are assured individual | Gouldere: 
fies. from every teacher. The locality permits ever 
outdoor rt a the gymnasium is bo 
eaiuipoed for all oor exercise. Summer Camp. 
log address waLTER D. GERKEN, A.M. Principal, 
SHIPPAN POINT, STAMFORD, CONN. 








Academy 














ALLEN MILITARY SCHOOL™™s Newton, 


U.S. I wage ye Henry CaABoT LopGE sa 
he Allen School has taken up with. Cortoueness and 
completeness the work of giving military training 
its pupils—something that all 4 large Ss 
pt and universities ought to 
A country school 10 miles from Bonen. * Development 
of the personality of each boy plus organized athletics, 
bs and play under a military system. Horseback 
ing, ayumesiaen, swimming — Athletic fields. 
New buildings. For booklet addre: 
THOMAS cmALnexns. A.B., DD., Director, 
431 Waltham 8t., West Newton, Mass. 

















~~ vw 
MILITARY INSTITUTE 
Purpose: The individual development of a 
boy’s character and schol: ip for the work of 
the world in college, scientific school, business 
or national service. 
Instruction: Small classes, individual attention. 
Each boy is taught how to study. 
School Life: High standard of social and moral 
student life. Supervised athletics, wholesome 
food, carefully regulated daily program of work 
and recreation and drill produce sound bodies, 
capable minds and cheerful disposition. 
For catalog, address 


Col.T.D. LANDON, Drawer C-7, Bordentown, N.J. 

































“The West Point 
of the Keystone State”’ 


Gatains for leadershi in id 
is ip in war and peace. 
fey. Remtogicn and Pnnass Y ootball Basket 
r 


ng w 





competent instructors. 











Preparatory Dopegement ond choot for ra 
younger boys. ly application ne: ) 
ue admission for college year stpating Geet, 


he aN ww for 1920-1921 are being cane. 
bs an Col. Chas. E. Hyatt, Pres., Box 516, Chester, 


MANLIUS 


Urgent need for mental, moral and phys- 
ical man-timber with broad, keen minds. 


Saint John’s School, Manlius, develops boys on common 

sense principles, combines the practical with the theoretical. 
Prepares for college or business. Superior military training 
.C. Thorough equipment. 11 milesfrom 


through its R. O. 
Syracuse. For booklet address 


Brig. Gen, WM. VERBECK, Pres. 


For 70 Select YOUNG BOYS 


A school with the personal touch. Just 
enough military training to inculcate habits 
of obedience, promptness, orderliness, clean- 
liness and self-reliance. One teacher to ten 
boys. The students’ comforts, pleasures and 
sports are as carefully considered as their 
mental training. Healthful location. 42 
miles from N. Y., 66 miles from Phila. 
For catalog address 


MAJOR CHAS. M. DUNCAN, Box 85, Freehold, N.J. 














PENNSYLVANIA 


Military 














Box 108, Manlius, New York 














NEW YORK 
MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


Hudson, New York 


STORY of this famous 

School is told in the illus- 

trated catalogue, which will 

be sent upon application to the 
Vice-President. 


Largest Military School in the East 


CAVALRY, INFANTRY, CADET BAND 
(SPECIAL RATES TO MUSICIANS) 

















(Military since 1857) 
87th year. Army Officer Detailed. 
R. 0. T. C. $100,000 Upper House. 
Separate building for young boys (7-13). 


Address the PRINCIPALS, Peekskill, N. Y. 





omen 





















MILITARY 


ST. JOHN’ SCHOOL 


Prepares boys for college. Every modern facil- 
ity for best mental, moral and pavecal training. 
Splendidly equipped buildings. 
and athletic field. Fy are facake Mili- 
tary discipline. JUNIOR HALL, a Scpnente 
school for boys under 13. For catalog address 


WILLIAM RANNEY,A.M.,Pd.D.,Prin., OSSINING-ON-HUDSON,N.Y. 



















Danville Military Institute 


Danville, Virginia 


In the far-famed Piedmont Region. Uusurpassed cli- 
mate. Prepares for colleges, universities, business, 
and Government Academies. Select patronage, strong 
faculty, home influences, modern equipment. Depart- 
ment for small boys. Charges $500. Catalog, address 


Col. ROBERT A. BURTON, Superintendent 











Military Academy 


‘OUR boy at Nazareth Hall will be sur- 
ye — an — the influences that develop 
anly character. Boys live in § 
coumpenies under supervision of 
instructors. Complete equipment. 
mnasium, Basketball, Base 
enni:, Skating, Skiing and 
Coasting. Military system in- 
2 romptness, order and 
lence. Location near 
Bethlehem and Easton. 
College Preparatory, 
usiness and Gen- 
eral Courses. New 
ew d Department in_ separate § 
uilding. Rate $500. Come and 
visit the school. Address 


REV. A. D. THAELER, D. D. 
Rox 20 Nazareth, Pa. 














unit 
Ann 












<j] | 


Sa 
. 





er, aer 





iL 
























“STAUNTON 
“MILITARY 
‘ACADEMY 


An Ideal Home School 
for Manly Boys 


~°1,600 feet above sea level; pure, dry, bracin 

mountain air of the proverbially healthfu 

and beautiful Valley of the Shenandoah. 
Pure mineral spring water. High mora! 
Parental discipline. Military train- 
ing develops obedience, health, manly car- 
riage. Shady lawns, expensively equipped 
gymnasium, swimming pool, athletic 
park. Daily drills and exercises in o air. 
Boys from homes of culture and refinement 
only desired. Personal, rayne aye 
tion by our tutorial system. Aca 

nine years old. $275,000. barracks, full equip- 
ment, absolutely fireproof. Charges $550. 
Catalogue free.” Address . ; 


Col. WM. G. KABLE, Ph.D., Principal, Staunton, Va. 


Fishburne Military School 
Waynesboro, Virginia 

40th year. New $60,000 fireproof building. A modern 
high-standard school located in the Blue Ridge Mountains. 
Small classes of not more than 10 cadets to each teacher 
secure individual attention for every boy. 
universities and business life. Rate $500. 
Annual Spring encampment. 


Major Morgan H. Hudgins 




























Branham & Hughes Military J Academy 


TWENTY -SEVENTH YEA! 

The school you can send your boy to and is sure you have 
made the right choice. Highest grade- preparatory and 
ral courses. This Academy has always been noted for 

its exceptionally strong faculty—all college an age spe- 
cialized in boy training and development. Inspiring loca- 
tion. Best moral surroundings. $450 includes everything. 
R.O. T. C. under supervision of Major R. F. Jordan and 
Lieutenant Kent Morrison, United States Army. It will 
pay you to read our catalogue. 


Branbam & Hughes Military Academy, Box 4, Spring Hill, Tenn. 





SEWANEE MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


N the heart of the Cumberland Mountains. 
Thor preparation for college; vigorous out- 
doorlife; R.O.T.C. unit. All athletics. nrollment 
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Military 





CoLun 


Built by. the 


The South's 


Magnificent $500,000 plant. 
beautiful campus. Excellent 
parade grounds and field for all 
sports. Athletics open to all 
students, under careful personal 
supervision. 

Junior School for smaller boys. Sep- 
arate buildings. ~ When writing for 
catalogue, please give age of your boy. 








The Columbia 
Military Academy 
Box D 
Columbia 





MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


Government 





great military school where initiative 
and natural gifts of leadership are strengthened by 
thorough scholarship and self-discipline. 

BOYS FROM 26 STATES 
Largest drill hall in the South. 67 acres 





Reserve Officers 
Training Corps under 
supervision of Lt.-Col. 
E. F. Graham, U.S.A. 































guarantees thorough work. 


tural, commercial courses. 
and South. 








Best equipped boys’ school in South. Ne a with excellent 
library, laboratory, class-room facilities. 
INDIVIDUAL 2 ATT 
SUPERVISION DAY AND NIGHT. Character-moulding, sound scholar- 
ship, good habits, clean sport—school ideals. Classical, scientific, agricul- 
Certificate admits to leading universities North 
MILITARY DEPARTMENT UNDER SUPERVISION OF 
FOUR GOVERNMENT OFFICERS. Rates $500; at Annex, $350. For 
handsomely illustrated catalog address 

Col. L. L. RICE, President, Box 100, Lebanon, Tenn. 










my of university experts 
NTION AND CLOSE 

















MARYLAND, St. Mary’s Co., Charlotte Hall 


Founded 1774. A well-estab- 


THE MASSANUTTEN MILITARY ACADEMY woodstock, 


Va. 


Charlotte Hall Schoo lished Military Academy, in 


proximity to Baltimore and Washington. Estate 325 

acres. Healthful location. Safe home for boys. Business and 

classical courses. erate terms. For catalog, address 
Captain B. F. Crowson, Principal 


Preparatory School for boys. Healthful location, beauti- 
ful Shenandoah Valley. 100 miles from Washington. Pre- 
= for college and business. M usic, athletics. New $2 ,000 
Dining Hall and Dormitory. Limited to 100 boys. 25. 













Address HOWARD J. BENCHOFF, A. M., Headmaster. 








220. Unable to accommodate 89 late ap ts 
last year. Early reg ad Catalog. 
Col. DuVAL G. CRAVENS, Superintendent, 








Box 690, Sewanee, Tenn. 
TENNESSEE oe - euaadey 
Sweetwater Tennessee 


Forty-sixth year. Nation-wide pat- 
ronage. Classed as HONOR SCHOOL 
for interstate «recognition, Southern 
Commission on’ Accredited Schools. 
Unit Reserve Officers Training Corps 
with West Point Graduate in charge. 
Prepares for Government Academies, 
Colleges, Business. Health record un- 
surpassed. All athletics. Summer 
camp June 27th. Charges moderate. 
For catalog and views, address 


COL. C. R. ENDSLEY, Mam - 88. Sweetwater, Tena. 





126th Year 


COL. R, BINGHAM, Supt. 





BINGHAM MILITARY SCHOOL 


ASHEVILLE, N. C. 
F inn nal Dae. 


and eighteen mute pew h 4 ne ‘United "States represented since 1880. 
CAPT. JOHN A. PERRY, U. S. Army, retired, Com’dnt 


Military Since (861 





ee 

















College preparet 
mont section of 
On West Point accredit 
supervision of students. Graduates admitted to leading Universities 





Blackstone Military Academy 


BLACKSTONE, VIRGINIA 

ory and home school for boys in health Pred 
Virginia. Unit of Reserve Officers reining Carpe 
ed list. New modern buildings. ersonal 


thout examination. 
Full commercial courses, Tallon $425. 00. For cata- 
logue address Colonel E. S$. , President, 
Box B, Blackstone, Vontcias” 























The ¢ jtadel| 


eres 1842 CHARLESTON, S. C. 
AT Wes, Gocblananihed Muley Glog 
feck? mili ore nce and ceprit, Svar abo te 


+ 
. coring. Sek Fae esentine Tera are andl onter isl md 
polices mien Hi pene od 
; mi 


COL. O. J. BOND, re 











Unit R. O.T.C. 














: FORTER., MILITARY ACADEMY 


Established 1867. A national school. 341 boys 
enretled from 28 states and $ foreign countries 
tius year, An unusual junction of highest scho- 
lastic preparation with strongest incentives to 
Christian manhood. College preparatory or busi- 
ness training. Boys are developed through inti- 
mate tutoring system. Gymnasium and swim- 
ming pool. All out-of-door sports the year round. 
Unusually liberal terms. A broader preparation 
than the public school can give. Catalog. 


REV. WALTER MITCHELL, D.D., Rector 

































Military 
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Mili 





PARK 





business houses and civic centres. Boys thus brought 
into direct touch with varying phases of modern economic 
progress can choose intelligently ‘their. own life work. Home 
atmosphere and individual care. Separate school for younger 
boys. Romsve Officers’ Training Corps. All sports. For catalog address 
Col. H. D. ABELLS, Supt., Box 800, Morgan Park, Chicago, Ill. 


MORGAN MILITARY ACADEMY 









A school where a boy 
receives thorough training in the fun- 
damentals and acquires regular habits of 
study. There is no other military academy which 
offers teacher-conducted visits to Chicago's industries, 








Pilitary 
Spt. Joln's Feaieng 
EPISCOPAL THE AMERICAN RUGBY 


SCHOOL that has earned a more 
than national reputation for the 
thoroughness of its scholastic work, the 
excellence of its military instructions, 
and the perfection of its physical train- 
ing. The boy who puts himself in 
harmony with St. John’s methods will 
find his reward in a robust body and 
alert mind and a strengthened moral 
backbone. [Early application is im- 
perative to secure admission for the 
coming school year opening Sept. 24th. 
Entries for 1920 received. 


For particulars address 
ST. JOHN’S MILITARY ACADEMY 
Box 12H, Delafield, Waukesha Co. 
















College Preparatory, Business and Music. Unit 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps by direction 
of the President of the United States. Recog- 
nized by N. Central Ass'n of Secondary Schools 
and Colleges. “‘BIG BROTHER” plan of gov- | 
ernment. New $75.000 Fireproof Bar- 
racks, Separate buiiding for smaller 
boys. All Athletics, Debating and 
Literary ‘Societies. Glee Club, 
Band, Orchestra. Capacity 
taxed annually. Tuition $660. 
Write us about our Summer School 
.Catalogue. Address 
ASS’T SECRETARY 
Mexico, Mo. 






















mMIAMI 


Military Institute 


Trains for Good Physical Manhood 


Meets students’ needs, whether instruction, 
encouragement, advice or discipline. Mili- 
tary training makes bodies strong; high 
academic standards, ‘social and moral train- 
ing brings out individuality. Recreation 
and all outdoor activities. 
courses, tion for Govern- 
a Academies, Higher Colleges, Univer- 
‘sities or business. Prep. department. Mili- 
tary training under U. S. Army Officers. 
35th year, September 17th, 1919. Catalog. 
ORVON onare BROWN, M.A., President; REED M. 
BROWN, eo Headmaster; S. KENNEDY 
BROWN, A. a. Registrar, Box 72, Germantown, Ohio 


Ohio Military Institute 


PURPOSE—Academic, military and physical 
training under personal supervision. 

SCOPE—Prepares for college. Lower school 
- din Rad of 8 to 14 years. Only recommended 








Louse A picturesque suburb of Cincin- 
nati, the great art and music center. 
Write for catalog to 
A. M. HENSHAW, Superi d Box 51, College Hill,! Ohie 


New MeXiCoO institu 


A state-owned school in the heart of the! 
vigorous, aggressive West. Develops the 
highest type of manhood. Ideal conditions 
—bracing air, sunshine, dry climate. Al- 
titude 3700 feet. Preparatory and Junior 
College. Address 

Col. Jas. W. Willson, Supt., Box L, Roswell, New Mexico 

















MILITARY 


ULVER) acapemy 


will mould and develop 
your boy. Culver teaches responsi- 
bility, promptness, obedience, loy- 
alty. Second only to West Point in 
standing and equipment, Culver with 
high academic ideals, exceptional 
physical training and practical work 
teaches boys to handle the emer- 
gency as well as the conventional. 

new barracks makes room for a 
ond more boys for 1919-20. Ages 14-16 
preferred. ee enrollment urged. 
Catalog. Add 


The Executive Officer, Culver, Indiana 





























tony eau uipped “ ” school in th 





Siaat 
“For cat~ Col. T. A. Johnston 


KEMPER MILITARY SCHOOL 


asan “Honor Seve pa the iene Eat rating given. Largest a 
e W: Senior and Junior units 
RO. ificate sdsnes. to colleges and maletasltion. New $150,000.00 
and new equipment. Early application advised. Tuition 


706 Third Street 












Only those who qualify morally, 


Northwestern Military and Naval Academy 
70 miles Govasabeast Godon ntionorideale, Trhorough miliary and he Becectos. 


Visit to the school while in session is ur, Every improvement in sani- 
Srom Chicago ., tation, heating, lighting. eo. Fed Price covers board, tuition, 
uniforms and all necessary expense including 


diplomas... Automobile corps inclu + ohaprn 





Nides tanks. R eral and as refined gentlemen receive 
Designated “‘Honor School.” 





this S 











COLONEL R. P. DAVIDSON, Supt. 





of b 
Early registration necessary. Catalon ‘Address 





d capacity. Limit, 220 selected students. 


Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 

















MARION INSTITUTE. 


The Army and Navy College 


DISTINCTIVE and complete! ui 
A ech school with a twenty-five acre equipped 
Ideally located in the Appalachian Foothills, 
Military Staff from the Army and U. S. Naval 
Academy. Strong. faculty from leading yni- 
versities. 

The best is developed in the boy. Small 
classes insure individual attention. Private 
tutoring for. every boy without extra cost. 
Junior College course; Professional and Uni- 
yoly Preparatory courses. B.A. degree con- 
err 


Army and Navy Department 


Senior and Junior Divisions R.O.T.C. Com- 
plete equipment for Infantry, Signal Corps, 
Machine Gun Practice. Automatic rifles. Pre. 
paring for entrance to Annapolis and West 
Point. College courses to insure high rank in 
the Academies. Marion Institute has an excep- 
tional record of successes on entrance exam- 
inations to these Government Schools. Unsur- 
passed health records. Marion is located in the 
isothermal belt that the Government found the 
most satisfactory for training soldiers. Outdoor 
work every day in winter. Rates moderate. 


For catalog and information, address 
COLONEL W. L. MURFEE 


Superintendent 
MARION ALABAMA 














The Southern Military Academy 


Plant, $500,000, fully equipped. Carefully trains for ail 
Universities, West Point, Annapolis, Business. Diplomas 
awarded. Music, p! er culture, athletics, gymnasium, 
swimming-pool. Faculty of university and army 
specialists. Dormiteries and equipment brand new, sweet, 
and sanitary. Electric lights, steam heat, sleeping porches, 
baths, toilets, showers, hot and cold water on all floors, 
Healthful. and delightful climate, congenial and cultured 
society. Board and tuition, $500. Address Box B, 


COL. W. D. FONVILLE, Pres., Greensboro, Alabama 

















Keatacky . Military Institute 
with a Winter Home in Florida 


Boys at K. M.I. are thoroughly prepared for col- 
lege. The two homes afford outdoor sports and drill 
all year round. Equipment excellent, including new 
laboratories, buildings and woodworking sho; 
Designated “Honor School” by War. Dept. Junior 
and Senior R.O. T.C. Early registration necessary; 
waiting list 1917-1918. References required. Address 
THE COMMANDING OFFICER, K.M.I., LYNDON, KY. 








































Everythir 
All-year-r 
enced ins' 
range. 

etc. Hig! 
character. 
rate build 
healthful | 
Write for | 














SAN DI 
College pr 
instruction 








Greenbrier 


A Presbyterial Military School 


An up-to-date military boarding school for 100 boys. Im 
structors—all coll gray aduates. piecing mountalncea 
2300 (t. altitude. ain Line, C.& O. Brick build- 
ings. Athleticfield. Terms$375. Geet ded address 


Col. H. B. Moore, A.M., Principal, Box 21, Lewisburg, W. Va. 


























a Y 
iD ei fiai!\ 










| A Disease Resisting Physique devel- 
i oped by sleeping on screened porches 
the year round, and by all forms of 
1 athletics and water sports. 
A Well Trained Mind made alert by 
a strong body and equipped for all 
emergencies by a college bred faculty. 
A Strong Will acquired by learning 
how to obey and how to command. 
A Rugged Character built by associa- 
tion with manly boys and manly men. 
Both Military and Naval Training 
under Government Officers. 

Junior School for boys be- 

tween the ages of 8 and 15. 
For catalogue, address the Academy, 


R 1, GULFPORT, MISS. 


0: NEE OG! 2 
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cated near 
CALIFOR 


Attendanc: 
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15 
Co-educational — 





“Honor Schools” 
WENTWORTH 
(Military Academy 


“Qldest Military School West of the Mississippi”’ 


Under ¢ direct supervision of the United States 
War Department. Students have 
Government apparatus worth thousands of 
PT A high standard of efficiency in 
keeping with these advantages is maintained. 
Graduates admitted without examination to 
leading colleges and universities. Separate 
department for small boys. New gymnasium, 
new barracks, two athletic fields, greatly 
calarged drill grounds. Extensive — 
ditions to building 


} (*\ during the past S id 
oF ie , A Senior R- at Year Junior an 

| r For toti: address 
Went- } 
—- | Col. SANDFORD SELLERS, Supt. 
“goes : 1813 Washington Ave., Lexington, Mo. 
overthe 


43 miles from Kansas City 








San Rafael, California 18 Miles from San Francisco 
Everything to make your boy a staunch, sturdy American. 
All-year-round outdoor “] Splendid equipment. xperi- 
enced instructors. School fully accredit: Indoor rifle 
range. Physical culture, track, diamond, gridiron, tennis, 
etc. High morals. Thorough ‘training of mind, body and 
character. Separate room for each pupil. Juniors in sepa- 
tate epding. Hitchcock is a country school in a a ul, 
art of California. 42nd year opens in 
Write oe illustrated catalog to REX D. SHERER, President. 


KELLEY MILITARY ACADEMY 
To build a more virile patriotism 
A new boys’ school with splendid location and 
uipment. 60 acre campus on the beautiful 
eosho. Boating, swimming, athletics. Mili- 
drill under Army cer. Small 
individual attention in academic work. 
aoclague on request. dress 
CLYDE R. TERRY, M.A., President, 











Burlington, Kansas 




















SAN DIEGO ARMY and NAVY ACADEMY 


College preparatory. Offers best in academic and military 
—— Fully APimar toy Christian character training 
hoy Bee oy — Out-door ates entire be Le- 
ddress Com. ey . DAVIS, Pres. 

EMLIFORNIA. Pacific Beach. Summer Sessions. 


For the Deaf 
DEAF CHILDREN 


to 4 years of age received. 
| te tt to speak and read li by most advanced methods. 
Given the Home Care wt 


peas aa that all children need. 
seretarce limited to six 
Prepared to attend ochesia’ with hearing children. Write to 















MISS ARBAUGH’S SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN 
Vineville, Macon, Georgia 


CENTRAL INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF 


julia M. Connery, 





Oral School f 2 Deaf Children. ‘Normal Training School. 
Instruction in ‘Ol Reading fer Adults. Corrections of Defects 
inSpeech. Endo: ading ear-specialists and teachers. 


Central Institute for the Deaf, 818 S. Kingshighway, St. Louis, Mo. 
Co-educationa]l = sais 
WYOMING SEMINARY 


Aco-educational school where boys and girls get a vision 
of the highest purposes of life. College Preparation, 
Business, Music, Art, Oratory and Domestic Arts and 
Science. Military Training, Gymnasium and Athletic 
Fields. 75th year. Endowed—low rates. Catalog. 
L. L. Spracug. D.D., President, Kingston, Pa. 


Dickinson Seminary, aa 2 i yCollese 
Experienced teachers. Strong courses in ame Pian 
Voice, Violin, Art, Crafts, Expression. All sports. "Athletic 
field. “Pool. ‘Gymnasiums.  aarmmeecas Piepetete dor- 
mitories. High ideals. Rates $. 45°, 

Pres., BENJAMIN C. CONNER, D. Box L, Williamsport, Pa. 


DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 


Young men and young women find ay a .Sometiine atmos 
phere, thorough and Lar pd training in every department 

a broad —_ alo = ag school spirit. Liberal 
selowment — erat terms, $350 to $450 per year. 
= 














inf, 





go, peseationst jodvontanee “ 


reasonable terms, la: 
Co-educational. rte year. 8 build 


sa Gymnasium. Swimmin: 
At hletics. Military Drill. MM gmaai 

Training. 

Business. Individual instruction. 

Piano, Voice. Four year courses and 

electives. Violin, preparatory and ad- 

vanced. Art, Domestic Science, 2 years’ 

course, Grater. Glee Club. Orchestra. ‘Chorus. 
MILO R. PRICE, Ph.D., Principal. Owatonna, Minn. 


WAYLAND ACADEMY 


BEAVER DAM, WISCONSIN 
Established 1855. Co-educational. Large Endow- 
ment. In healthful hill country of southern Wisconsin. 
6 modern buildings. 20 acres, athletic field; large lake. 
A Christian home school preparing for all colleges. 
Courses, 8th grade to 1st year collége. Piano, violin, 
vocal, elocution, stenography. Expenses, $400, 
For Catalog address 
Registrar, Box AD, Beaver Dam, Wisconsin 


Emory and Henry College 
Emory, Va. Established 1836 


On the Norfolk and Western R. R., 25 miles east ra 
Bristol, Va. Noted for beauty and healthfulness. New, 
modern dormitories. University-trained faculty. 
Courses of instruction up-to-date and instruction thor- 
ough. Literary societies famous for excellence of 
work. Society halls unsurpassed in the South. Fifteen 
units required for admission into the Freshman class. 
Reasonable rates. Write for catalog and book of views. 
Next session opens September 18, 1919. Address 


CHARLES C. WEAVER, President, Box 242, Emory, Va. 


repares for College or 

















Gike ark, School 





oncentration 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS 


Prepares for any college. By an intensive system of in- 
dividual instruction, enables a bright pupil to complete a 
course in much less than the usual time, and trains pupils 
who have been backward elsewhere to cultivate alert, 
retentive minds and qualify in all subjects. 

‘rite for records made by pupils at this school and for 
full descriptive catalog. Summer sessions 


Boys’ School, 72d St. & West End Ave. 
Girls’ School, 301 West 72d St. 
New York City 


A School Where Records Are Made 








Ho fi 
aig 





ian 


BIA ery. An Unpeualty 


Complete Day 
Fine Arts, Gym- 


for 


Catalogue re 
Broadway fway at 120th Ser 





Oakwood Seminary for E => = Girls 

Endowed. Managed by Friends. 9 teachers, 80 pupils, 

College La gy nme ker Ideals 

dominate. rd and tuition $350. nd. for catalogue. 
WriuraM J. Reacan, A.M., Principal, 

Union Springs-on-Cayuga Lake, N. Y. 








39. m. from Wash., D. c. 
won entury College. 


Eastern College & 


Fine 
new bidgs. Standard A. 4. course. two year degree 
courses in Lit. Ped., rag . Sci., Expres. and Bus. Superior 


Dept. with certificate rela- 
vin U. Roop, Ph.D., LL.D., 
President. 


Music Conservato: 
tions. Military Tra’ Hee 
VirGcINi4, Manassas, Box L. 











George School 


A Home School in the Country For Boys and Girls 


Separate dormitories. Courses broad and thorough. 
Each student studies under supervision of principal. 


Graduates succeed in college. Special courses. Ath- 
levics, gymnasium, pool. wooded acres and open 
country on Neshaminy cree Endowed—rates mod- 


erate. Catalogue mailed on request. 
George A. Walton, A.M., Box 274, George School, Pa. 











New York, Yates Co., Lakemont, Box 437 
Starkey Seminary Beautiful site on Seneca Lake. 


Real country, pupils have room 


and air. Modern plant. For both sexes, eleven years and 
upward. Prepares for best colleges and business. Advanced 
courses in Art and Music. N. Y. State Regents Standards. 


Secure roomsearly. Rates, $335-$375. 
a Oe SUMMERBELL, LL.D., President. — 


~ GRAND RIVER INSTITUTE 


Founded 1831. Strictly high-grade, co-educational, prepara- 
tory school. Exceptional equipment made possible by endow- 

ment. New dormitories and he ancl Special training 
in business fundamentals, music and ora 


E. W. HAMBLIN, President, Box 7, Austinburg, Ohio 
Colby Academy fstpshire Hills. 


.H. In the New 

Location un- 

surpassed. Co-educational. Meets college requirements. 

General courses. Domestic Arts. usic. odern buildings. 

Exceptional scientific equipment. Gymnasium. Athletic 

field. E me ~ _Roumied 1837. Boston Office, Tremont 
TIN O. WELLMAN, A.B., Headmaster. 


GODDARD SEMINARY | 


Credits in music for diploma. 
Training. Commercial Course. Superb location. Modern 
equipment. Lar; eee + omnes. Gymnasium. 
Athletic Field. $300 ar. 

Orlando x. _ Hollister, ‘Lite... “Principal, Box 10, Barre, Vt. 








New London, N 


Temple. 





Cc ollege Prepar- 
atory Courses. 
Domestic Science. Teacher 














In the foothills of the White M Ten 
including new gymnasium and ainle hall. Separate dor- 
mitories for young men and women. New 25-acre athletic 
field. Thorough training under Christian ideals. Preparation 
for college or business. Music, Elocution and Manual Training. 
Special courses for high-school graduates. Home Economics, 
including Sewing, Dressmaking and Domestic Science. 
Catalog and views. 
TILTON LOWER SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS 
Entirely distinct buildings. Number limited. All advantages 
of Seminary faculty, gymnasium and athletic field. Supervised 
play. House mothers. Separate booklet. Faculty and 
Cauipmens saperior to most high-priced schools Tyhile 
the endowment permits an unusually {moderate rate. 
For information about either school address 


L. PLIMPTON, Prin., 52 SCHOOL ST., TILTON, N. H. 

















Proctor Academy 


At foot of Ragged Mountain 


A homelike school in a community of homes. Recrea- 
tion out-of-doors throughout the year. Gymnasium. 
Personal care of boys and girls. Lady 
Principal in charge of girls. College 
preparatory work. Agricultural and 
domestic arts courses. 
Moral and religious 
influences wholesome. 
Expense $400. Address 
fF. T. CLAYTON A. M., 


Headmaster, Andover, 
New Hampshire- 

































ing for each individual child. 
E 









ANNA WINDLE PAIST, Directress 


ontessori First Boarding and Bay Srhonl 


Little Children Three te o Owelne Years 
ScrENTIFIC DIRECTION covers diet, recreation, deportment, occupation, differ- 
French, Music and formal grade studies. 
xperience, results, and references have established our foundation. 





West Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 








aueane 
ARTHUR w. PEIRCE, Litt.D.. ‘Principal 





A high grade we yt school witn a moderate tuition. 107th 
ings. 100 acres. and 
For full rieocmenson address 


separate dormitories for boys a 
CHARLES ALDEN 


yest soens opens Sept. 17th. High elevation. ett vi 
nd girls. New gymnasium. Playing fields. School 
TRACY, Headmaster, Meriden, New 
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Vocational and Professional 











Located in the Music Center of America 


It affords pupils the environment and at- 

mosphere so necessary to a musical educa- 

tion. Its complete organisation, and 
splendid oquipments, offer exceptional f: 

ities for students 


Complete Curricuh 

Courses in every branch of Music, applied 
and theoretical. 

Owing to the Practical Training 


In our Normal Department, graduates are 
much in demand as teachers. 





ewfrgland 


CoNSERVATORY 
cure wicmie OF MUSIC 


BOSTON, 


Address Ralph L. Flanders, General Manager 


Year Opens 


MASS. September 18, 1919 


The Free Privileges 
Of lectures, concerts and recitals, the op- 
portunities of ensemble practice and a 
pearing before audiences, and the daily 
associations are invaluable advantages 4 
the music student. 

A Complete Orchestra 
Offers advanced pupils in piano-forte, voice, 
organ and violin experience in rehearsal and 
public appearance with orchestral accom- 
paniment. 

Dramatic Department 
Practical training in acting. 


Vocational I and | Professional 


THE 


Garland School 


of Homemaking 


ai special school which qnaliine girls to preside over 
and maintain well ordered homes. One and two-year 
home-making courses under specialist teachers in. 
clude Child Study, the Family and Social Pro| 
Food and its Preparation, Income and Cost of Liy. 
ing, Furnishings, Clothing, Serving of Meals, Stories 
and hand work for children and many other vita} 
home subjects. Also shorter elective courses. Resi. 
dent students direct the Home-Houses under super 
vision, putting into practice principles taught, 
Amusements, recreation and exercise receive due 
attention. Girls attend evening concerts, lectures 
and plays a proper chaperonage. Catalog on 
request. 


MARGARET J. STANNARD, Director 
2 Chestnut Street, Boston, Mass, 


Skidmore School. of Arts 
Charles Henry Keyes, Ph.D., President 


A Professional and Vocational College for women, Fin 
and Applied Art, Home Economics, Music, Physic) 
Education, Secretarial courses. Four-year courses led 
to B. S. Degree. Two and three-year Normal Couns 
command teachers and supervisors certificate. Catalog 
Summer Session. 

Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


———— 


—_— 















































FOUNDED BY CLARA BAUR 


More than half a century in the front rank of American Music 
Schools. Unsurpassed in faculty and equipment. 
Normal and Artist Departments. 
t-graduate and repertoire work; advanced study in Theory and 
im Composition; Orchestral Trai 
gauges, Literature, Public School Music and Drawi ing. Engage- 


For catalog address 
: wir MISS BERTHA BAUR 


Posperatosy. 
Exceptional advantages for 


ning, Opera, Expression, Lan- 


ments for graduates. 


Attractively appointed 
residence buildings. 


Master Violin Class 
under Eugene Ysaye, ‘‘King of Violinists."’ 


Highland Avenue and Oak Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 

















Wilson-Greene School of Music 


2601-47 Connecticut Ave. Washington, D.C. 


Endorsed by the world’s greatest musi- 
cians and in charge of the recognized 
musical leaders of Washington. Voice, 
piano, violin, harmony, grand opera, lan- 
guages, classic dancing, accompanying. 
Frequent concerts by world-renowned 
artists. - Rates $1200 up. Additional 
courses extra. Inquiries solicited from 
students with best social and financial 
references. 


Thos. Evans Greene, Mrs. Wilson-Greene, Prins. 














Ithaca Conservatory of Music 


advantages for those who look forward to concert or 
rk. All instruments, vocal, dramatic art, 
Se. “Graduates filling highest places available in Ame: 
Cai ished faculty. Address 
THE REGISTRAR, 5 DeWrrrt Park, ITHACA, NEw York. 





Our Method Makes 


Piano Teaching 
PROFITABLE 


We Teach You How To Teach 
We Teach You How To Form a Class 


of your own. 


We Establish You in Business 
as a branch of this school. | 
Our Graduates Make Mone7 
ZING SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Dept. 11, 20 East Jackson Bivd., 
GETRUDE RADLE-PARADIS, Pres. Est. 1899 











' 
rosest eb | 
Music 
EY/School MILINOWSKI, B.A., Director 
Sound musical training under teachers of wide 
reputation and long experience. 
spec work required for Performer’s and 
acher’s Certificate. Special Courses in Key- 
board ye f History of Music and Appre- 
ciation. Sch chorus, orchestra, and recit- 
als. Cheerful home environment. Dormitory 
accommodations limited. Address 
The Director, Box 109, Lake Forest, Ill. 








Credits allowed by Lake Forest and 
Ferry Hall for Music School work 


Combs Conservatory 


A 
T 


























4 





and management. of 
success. Valuable Year Book Free. 


» 1327 S. Broad Street, Philadelphia 
Institute of Musical Art of the City 


mdowed school. Frank Damrosch, 
of N cw York 4 Dirsetor. pvovidese thorenah ahd. com- 
prehensive musical education in all 
to give highest advantages to most exceptional talents. 
Address SECRETARY, 120 Claremont Ave., N. Y. City. 


CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 


Trains for supervisors of music in public schools. Voice, 
Harmony, History, Form, Ear Training, Sight Singing, 
Chorus and Orchestra conducting. Limited number. 
Catalog. 59 Main St., Potsdam, N. Y. 


* . 
Columbia College of Expression 
Co-educational, two and three year courses with diplomas. Fall 
term opens § 10th. af 1 eee Public Speaking, 
Platform Reading, Direction CBs Plays, etc. ecredited College 


Building. Residence Halls. 
AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 



























Expression 


tists as Char 


Fall term 
describing 


Bush Conservatory; 


oF s BE ov.4 cia) 


An institution of National prominence 
Accredited courses leading to Certificate, Diploma and Degrees in 


Physical Culture 
Faculty of a oe oipty ep iaptesatoms edgy = = ad such famous ar- 


linist, Meces'B 
Only conservatory in Chicago with its own building 
and residence departm: board 
ins Sept. 8. Dormitor: 
lemagniboently sanipeed school and 
L. D. JONES, Registrar, 839 North Sted Street, CHICAGO 







"4 gr Nelson 
=| Vice-Pres. 

» E. H. =, 
a 





Languages 
Dancing 


MUSI 


zerwonky, vio- 
Bovasinecki's — et Rive-King, pianists. 


ing students 
For illustrated catalog 
y advantages, addres § 


ent for 
beey papervetiens 4 












































THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL OF DOMEST) 
ARCHITECTURE and LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 


FOR WOMEN 
4 BRATTLE STREET CAMBRIDGE, MAS, 


SCHOOL OF 
THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Boston, Massachusetts 
Forty-fourth year begins September twenty-ninth, 
DRAWING—PAINTING—MODELING—DESIG\, 
For Illustrated Circular write to 

ALIcE F. Brooks, Manager, 








Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine At 


Iidest art school in America. Winter term opens Oct. 6th, 

nstruction in drawing, painting, sculpture and illustration 

Faculty of eminent artists. Circular on request. Addns 
FLORENCE B. NEELY, 

Broad and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Mh. Pa 


Art Painting School Painting} teacey, 


with years of train 























ing in France, Belgium and U.S. A.,can teach you quici 

to do perfect Graining, Decorating, Marble, Picture 

Sign Painting. To be a good Painter, learn to be on 
Address: Art Painting School, DuBois, Pa. 





ry 
Cumnock School of Expression 
Les Angeles, California 
Oldest Schoo | of Expression on the Pacific Coast. 
n A. Brooks, Direc 

Credits in nate racoated by Galecnhy 

Diploma granted after 3 years course. 

Graduates of 4th year entitled to pieh Shoe State 
Certificate in Oral and Dramatic Exp 

In connection is Cumnock Academy Gully " eccrediail 
High School). For catalog address SECRETARY. 













Leland Powers School of the Spoken W 


A school of expression with a building of {ts own. 
Distinguished for the success of its graduates. 
For catalog address 

Tue ReGistrar, Upper Fenway, Boston, Ma 


The Morse School of Expressior 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Advanced Educational Methods, Dramatic Art Pageanty 


Voice, Diction, Physical Training. Summer Term, St. 
and Detroit. ELIZABETH MORSE, Principal. 


Emerson College of Oratory 


Henry Lawrence Southwick, President 
Largest school of expression in the U. S. D 
granted. The demand for our graduates# 
teachers i in colleges, normal and high schook 
is greater than we can fill. Courses in Beller 
lettres, oratory, pedagogy, physical cultur, 
voice, dramatic art, etc. 40th year opem 
September 22nd. 
HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
Huntington Chambers’ Beston, Mas 


School 
on 



















ramatic An 











Teachers’ Course; Lyceum 
Course; Dramatic Course and 
General Culture Course. Grad- \ | 


ig 
if 


: 












uates eligible to teach in N. Y. 
State Public Schools without 
State Certificate. Dormitories 
and Auditorium. Forcatalogue 
addiess 

THE REGISTRAR 
5 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 


































One 
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One-ye 
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Attrac 
Princi; 


Wore 
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sewing, 





exceptic 
Mrs. I 





















nty-ninth, 
DESIGN, 
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Russell Sage College 


Founded Mrs. Russell Sage in connection 
ith Emma Willard School 
A School of Practical Arts 

Designed for the higher education of women, 

icularly on vocational and professional 
ines. Secretarial Work, Household Economics 
and Industrial Arts. A. and B.S. degrees. 
Address Secretary 





* RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE 


Technical Normal School 
of Chicago 


TROY, N.Y. 











Accredited, Professional Training in DOMESTIC 
SCIENCE, ard c, ART, PHYSICAL 
One and two year oe New Location. Dormito- 


ties. Diplomas granted. Graduates assisted to “eo 
Fall term opens September 3. Write for Catalo 


Director Dept. A. gees Saacides ene 


SCHOOL of DOMESTIC SCIENCE and ART 


One-year courses. Intensive, age efficient. Graduates 
are teachers, dietitians, matrons, teria directors. Big 

for capable trained women. A, JOSEPHINE FOREHAND, 
B. Y. W.C. A., 41 Berkeley Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Battle Creek School of Home Economics 








ie Orne, Sotincs, crareee: Dietitians’, Teachers’, Home: 
i retined companionshi pan ra seta 
surroundings ution ani 
expenses - 0) Sportunity & _aeeene to defray part of 


expense. Illustra’ a upon request. Address 
Lenna Frances Cooper, Dean, Box F, Battle Creek, Michigan 


The Lesley School of Household Arts 


Fits for lucrative positions and home efficiency. One 
and two year courses. Specialist for every course. 
Attractive residence. Mrs. EptrH LESLEY WOLFARD, 
Principal, 29 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Worcester Domestic Science School 97° "2° 


Normal and Home-making courses. Trains for teachers of ag 
sewing, matrons, dietitians. The first os devoted solely to Nor- 
mal Domestic Science training. Red Cross Work. Graduates occupy 
—. positions. Opens Sept. 23rd, ‘1919. Address 

Mrs. F. A. Weruenep, 158 Institute Road, Worcester, Massachusetts. 








One and 








ston, Mas] 
eSsin 





Good Positions Opento Young Men and Women 


As physical Ses. 4 abe supervisors, etc. 
year normal course for School graduates. Tachudes 
athletics, aesthetic and folic games. 
equipment. Strong faculty. Swimming pool. 
dormitory. Fall term opens September 23rd, 


AMERICAN PHYSICAL 
COLLEGE of (QW) EDUCATION 


Accredited Co-educational 
Address Dept. 50, 4200 Grand Boulevard, Chicago. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION ink 


WOMEN 
[WO YEAR NORMAL COURSE for Directors of Physical 
Education, 'Playground Supervisors, Dancing: Teachers, etc. 
thorough preparation in all branches under strong faculty. 
Jur graduates are filling the most responsible me peo in 
hecountry. High School graduates from accredited schools 
admitted. Fine —— 16th ion opens middle of 
September, roro. 

CHICAGO NORMAL SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION (Accredited). 

For illustrated catalog address 
FRANCES MUSSELMAN, Principal, 

Box 25, 430 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


The Ithaca School of Physical Training 


Two year Normal Course. Graduates eligible to teach in 

N. Y. State Public Schools without State Certificate.) Course 

includes athletics, dancing, fencing, public speaking, games. 
ucational. Dormitories. For catalogue address 


The Registrar, 5 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 


The Sargent School ‘g,Fhysical 
Established 1881 
Address for booklet 
Dr. D. A. SARGENT Cambridge, Mass. 





Woman's 





LoOxnnsA 














responsibility and trust. 


executive work. 


Personal E 
Courses 


agement, labor problems, 
specialized research work. 


ROGER W. BABSON 
President 





Babson Institute 


For Training Men to Become 


Business Executives 


Under the direction of the Babson Statistical Organization 

—the largest institution of its character in the world. 
Intensive one or two year resident training for young men who by in- 

heritance or other circumstances are to occupy positions of authority, 


The school will instruct by unique methods in these four essentials for 


Practical Economics and the handling A Commodities, 

Financial Investments and the care of Pr ty. 

Business eer and the cunandeanent of Men, 
ciency and the control of One's Self. 


include manufacturing, financing, banking, merchandising, 
domestic and foreign trade, investments, accountancy, 
executive training, individual efficiency, and 


The School Trains for Leadership 
Only a limited number accepted. 


For catalog of Babson Institute or information on other features of the 
Babson Service for business men address H. Langdon Pratt, Secretary. 


BABSON INSTITUTE 


350 Washington Street, Wellesley Hills, Mass. Dean 


business man- 


RALPH B. WILSON 































Know about the opportuni- 
ties of dental profession be- 
fore deciding your career. 
The indiene Bental College 
op- 
“<4 ‘audy dentistry 
erate cost for .~ 
living expenses. 


e year begins Septem- 


Dentistry 
offers 
unusual 





portuni 
at am 
and 


coll 


A ented curricu- 
fe) o) oleyaattets in 
PP fame, Ablolocaly.. Wee 


for catalog and full details of 


opportunities — — and 


ities. 





Write io of dentistry. Address 
F. R. Henshaw, Dean 


AUD) PAUP 2 W. North Street, Indianapolis 
DENTAL COLLEGE] 











CTark College 
Worcester, Mass. 


Announces a Series of Specialized Programs 
1. Diplomacy, the Consular Service, 
and Foreign Commerce. ~ 

Social and Economic Reconstruction. 

. Industrial Chemistry. 

. Sanitation and Public Health. 

. Engineering. 

. High School Teaching. 

These courses are combined with the fumtomentel, 
ieesred subjects which form the true basis 


OMAP wp 


| education, 
EDMUND C. SANFORD, President 
Worcester, Mass. 
For information, address the President's office 











Harvard Dental School 


A Department of Hervard University 
Modern am Degree of D. M. D. 
Certificates from recognized preparatory schools aecepted. 
Fall term opens —— 22, 1919. Catalog. 
EUGENE H. SMITH, D.M.D., Dean, Boston, Mass. 


University of Louisville—College of Dentistry 
Offers a four year course leading to D.D.S. degree. 
Term opens September 30th, 1919. Registration closes 
October roth. Co-educational. Address 

H. B, TILESTON, M.D., D.D.S., Dean, Louisville, Kentucky 


Learn to be a Nurse 


in registered hospital, approved list. 175 beds. 3-year 
course for womenfrom 18 to 30. Diploma gromtes, Pupils 
live in hom ean d Home, board, tuition and laundry free. 
Compensation while learning. Two weeks Lo ——. 
with vi ag half_d ay leave and part of Sund 3 Require- 
ment, Grammar School Certificate and ist year High Schoo]. 
Address Supt. Mercer Hospitat, Trenton, N. J. 


ELIZABETH GENERAL HOSPITAL 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


Registered in New York ond New Jersey. 3 year course. 
Resident instructor — ne ome— 30 minutes from New 


heilai 




















NEW HAVEN NORMAL $292. 2 


1466 Chapel Street, New Haven, 

for teaching, physical training, playground work. 
bureau. Dergertes, gymnasiums. New Dining Hall. 

9 buildings. josed 3-acre campus. Boathouse, athletic 
fields, 100 acres on Sound 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 779 Beacon Street. 


Posse Normal School of Gymnastics 


rst a. New building. tdemand for one, Sutand ag years. 
or our: uat 
in Medical Gymnastics and Play orn 








pply to THE SECRETARY. 


Battle Creek Normal School E5ucs110N 


EDUCATION 
Normal Course—September roth. Three years. Broad, 
powerful training. Souteiipation for selected positjons. 
Unrivalled i f . Warp CRAMPTON, 
M.D., Dean, Box 30, Battle Creek, Michigan. 


Perry Kindergarten N Normal School 


at unto Moseley Perry, Fou: Prepares for Kinder- 
-~y playground po hn years. Child 


the home—1 year. for practical 
BY Wanda” Sons, 
18 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 











— 37 q 
Principal, Suite 66, 









w 
York City. Address Supt. O Nurses. 
Two W 
Pres Tem EVENING 
Prepare for the Bar. Three years’ course leads to degree 
of LL.B. Students may witness 22 courts in daily eemon. 
Thorough instruction in peony and penctice. gong & com- 
prises 28 members } 29th year enfin 
Sept. 22, ror9. Self-su —— students assisted wh ni 
employment. For catalog and full particulars add 


DETROIT COLLEGE OF LAW 
34 Witherell Street DETROIT, MICH. 






























NéfenN 


School*Commerc 
A Univerrity Professional School 


OFFERS 


3 To high school graduates a four-year com 
bination course (with the Collegefof Liberal 
Arts) leading to the degree B. A. or B, S. 


2: \To students who have had two years of 
college, a two-year course leading. to the 
degree B. A. or B, S., and a _ three-year 
course leading to the ‘degree Bachelor in 
Business Administration. 


8. Opportunities to specialize in Business 
Administration, Accounting, Banking and 
Finance, Merchandising and Advertising, 
Factory Management, Traffic] and Trans- 
portation, Foreign Trade, Labor Admin- 
istration, etc. 

4. A location which enables the school to 
utilize the opportunities of Chicago for the 
scientific study of business. 


Write for booklet of courses 
Northwestérn University School 
of Commerce 
409 Northwestern University Building 
Lake and Dearborn Sts. Chicago, Illinois 





























Trains 7 wy for iwc 





obtains 





ee — oF co! 







Exceptional a 
CLE for illustrated Prospectus. 


For sixty years the leading American Besinces College. 
ices charact 
| Service, ‘Secretarial and — SS leading to dignified positions, 


need, ~~ tow aithtal teachers. Strong lecture 
A. an, Moderate expenses. 


oo for selt-b -he 
LEMENT C. GAINES, M.A., LL.D., Box 938, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


latencive acne a courses in prt — 
chance to use to advantage a 


courses. Ideal 
$160 pays total cost of tuition, books and 


tp to young men and women of the right sort. 
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For Backward Children 





Mining Engineering. 


For Your Profession 
A wide and p field, not overcrowded, is 
n to forward-looking young men. The Michigan 
886) offers a compre- 





relative to mine develop- 

ment I d by con- 

structive methods. Practical experience is here 
bined with th ical work in a rare wa: 


. ay. Col- 
lege is located im center one of the world's greatest 








main with mines, mills, smelters, electrolytic 
and power p! wh i a part of the 
Cc eq mt and a factor of enormous value 


uipme: 
instruction. ““M.C.M. Men Make Good.” For de- 
scriptive bookjaddress Registrar, Houghton, Mich. 


Michigan “"* Mines 








CHICAGO 
Kindergarten Institute 


Accredited 
A normal school, recognized by1 the state, for 
training specialists in Kindergarten elementary 
teaching. 2 and 3 year courses. Great demand for 
highly qualified teachers. Located in fine residen- 
tial section— North Side Chicago. Home-making 
and demonstration school. For catalog address 


REGISTRAR 
701 Rush Street, Chicago, Illinois 














Training School for Kindergartners 
(Formerly Miss Hart's) 

3800 Walnut St., F Mechel Junior, Senior and Graduate 

— rses. Primary Meth s. Practice Kindergartens. Home- 













A State institution with strong staff of 
experienced engineers and practical 
mining men. At gateway of the Great 
Black Hills gold mining region. 
Offers splendid field work. Modern 

laboratory. Large library. Tuition 

very low. Graduates in big de- 
man.! for permanent positions. 
For catalog address 


President, The South Dakota 
State School of Mines. 


Sy ‘in — to civilians. For 
time. Condensed Course 


En ineerin 
includes Theoretical and ctical Electricity, "Mathematics, 
Steam and Gas Engines, Mechanical Drawing. Complete 

In One Year 
Fireproof dormitories, dining hall, labora- 
tories. shops. Write for catalog. 
27th year opens October 1 
BLISS ELECTRICAL aaunen. 
— 108T: Ave., Washi 


NEW MEXICO STATE SCHOOL OF MINES 


Mining. Metallurgical, Civil and Geological Engineering. 











o. Cc. 








Practical facul oe technical graduates. Low cost. Stand- 
ard recognized by Government. Inducements to discharged 
men. Great ing a 





A. X.ILLINSKI, President. SOCORRO, NEW MEXICO 


Colorado Schools Mines 





Sindy Mining Engineering 





JURSES, in Metal Mining, Coal Mining, Metallurgy, and 
~ Mining Geology. ew courses in Fetroleam and Oil Geology. 

to h d Officers and 
Men of the Army, Navy and Marine Corps. Also one Scholar- 
ship to each State in the Union and to each Latin-American 
country. Autumn term begins September 1, 1919. 


REGISTRAR, Box 618, School of Mines, Golden, Colorado 











Theological 


— HARTFORD SCHOOL—— 
OF RELIGIOUS PEDAGOGY 


Trains young men and women as Directors of Religious 
Education, Pastors’ Assistants, Bible Teachers, Sunday 
School Field Workers, Social Workers, etc. 
Degree Courses, Pd. B., Pd. M., Ph. D. 
Elective Courses for volunteer church workers. 
Correspondence Courses for teacher-training. 
Associated with 
Hartford Theological Seminary Kennedy School of Missions 
Address DEAN E. H. ENIGHT, Hartford, Conn. 


Gordon 


F beological, Missionary, Religious- 
Educa Cc course of 4 years. 
Gemdante School of Theology (3 eu). 
Collegiate and advanced degrees. Tw 
yéar *. training course. Eabenliseciabaatiendl, 
e i lew, fireproof postings, wah Sammon. 
atalog 


















Tanpeor ‘work. Self-support. 
Nathan R. Wood, Pres. ,Gordon Bible College, Boston, Mass. 














NEW-CHURCH THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
48 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Penang na: ool 1866. Three years course. College prepare 

tion desired. T includes udy 

of the theological wena? of Emanuel a oly and 

the Scriptures. 
alo and inf i address 
WILLIAM L. WORCESTER, President. 








For 








For particulars address 
Miss A. T. ILLMAN, Director, Box D, 3600 Walnut 8t., Phila. 


THE CINCINMATI KINDERGARTEN TRAINING SCHOOL 


Affiliated with University of Cincinnati. Unusual facilities 
for practice teaching. Dormitory accommodations. Fall 
term ,opens September 18th. Write for full tinformation. 
Licuian M. Strong, Principal; MATILDA M. REM ssociate 
Principal. No. 6 Linton Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Tbe Fannie A. Smitb 
Frocbel Kindergarten and Training School 
School residence for a limited number. Grounds for athletics 
and outdoor life. Practical work. One and two year courses. 
Graduates in demand. Catalog. 


FANNIE A. SMITH, Principal, 1130 lranistan Avenue, Bridgeport, Conn. 


CONN. FROEBEL NORMAL 
Kindergarten Primary Training School, 176 West Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Primary and playground courses. 
Boarding and day school. Big opportunities for our gradu- 
ates. State certificate. $450 covers oy and tuition. 20th 
year. Booklets. Address MARY C. MILLS, Principal. 
National Kindergarten & Elementary College 
Kindergarten and Elementary Methods. Two-year course, 
diploma. Advanced courses. Accredited. Constant demand 
for kindergarten and primar 'y teachers. Dormitories on 
a) 


College 5 grounds. For illustrated catalog address 
Box 72,°2944 Michigan Blvd. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


> . ll > 
Kindergarten-Primary Training School 
OBERLIN, Oxnlo. Accredited. Two-year course in theory 
a practice. Prepares for Kindergarten and Primary 
teaching. Special teachers from Oberlin College and 
Cossusmnhasir al of Music. 
Address Miss Rose D. DEAN, 125 Elm St. 


FOR KINDERGARTNERS AND GRADE TEACHERS 
Courses given by Harvard educators. Prepares for kinder- 
garten, playground, first, second and third grades. Dor- 
mitory a house mother. Mrs. Evita LesLey WoLFARD, 
29 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


KINDERGARTEN TRAINING 
Pestalozzi-F roebel Teachers’ College 

A Kindergarten Normal College. School and Dormitory 

over), k bak ke Michigan. 3 Departments—I: Kindergarten; 

II: a III: Playground. Fine panipenaae Accredited. 

23rd year. Opens September 16. Wri 

Registrar, Box 4, 616-22 So. Michigan’ Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


THE WINSOR TRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR HOME AND SOCIAL SERVICE 

Open to graduates of secondary schools. For cir- 

cular apply to MISS C OWELL, Secretary, 

1 Autumn Street, Boston, Mass. 


BROWN’S SALON STUDIO 
a FASHIONS 
Fashion Desi DeLuxe with P. Clement Brown. 
Fashion, creuhe and design for stage and trade. 
Studio and mail. Brown's Saion : Scottish 
‘orium, San Francisco. $99 Fifth Ave. 
at 48th St., New York City. 












































Miscellaneous 
Send 2-cent Sta: 
for oe Booklet, 
D,"*The Voice Mad 


AT HOME SING 
earn Béautial” 


iQ Harvey Sutherland, Educational Bidg., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 




















™ Bancroft School 


The Home School for Subnormal Children 


Winter home, The Lindens, 18 acres, } 
Haddonfield, N. Sl Summer home, 
Garthgannon Lodge, 28 acres, Owl's 
Head on the Maine Coast. 


To meet the requirements of increasing pat- 
ronage Lullworth, a beautiful estate of 10 acres 
adjoining The Lindens, has been secured. This 
provides a number of additional suites with 
private baths for those desiring a maximum of 
comfort and convenience. References required, 
For information or an appointment, address 


The Bancroft School, Box 133, Haddonfield, N, J, 
E. A. Farrington, M. D. 
Miss Jenzia C. Cooley 














MASSACHUSETTS, Bar 











ELM HIL A "Priv ate Home and School for 
Deficient Children and You, 
Skillful and affectionate care. Invigorating air. 250-acre 


Home ms) * modern conveniences. Pe: 
companionship ealth, ee og efficiency. 71st year, 
Address GrorGE A. Brown, M.D.,G. Percy Brown, MD. 


Stewart Home Training School For. ¢_Backwara 


A Private Home and School on a beautiful Country Estate 

500 acres in the famous Blue Grass Region of jxentucky. 
Five Buildings—Cottage Plan. Write for illustrative 
Catalogue. 


DR. JOHN P. STEWART, Box C, Frankfort, Ky, 


. For boys and girk 
Acerwood Tutoring School 725}, 5nigene 
struction to make normal progress. Kindergarten to High School— 
Industrial Arts. Domestic Science. Music. Gymuastics. Gardening. 
Ethical Training. Home Life. Medical Supervision. AdequateBuild- 
ings—Large Campus, * Outdoor life in summer. _16 Miles from Phil. 
adelphia. Booklet. Miss Devereux, Devon, 
For children of slightly re- 
Todi. 


The Hedley School tarded mentality 


vidual instruction along normal lines. Latent abilities de. 
veloped. Ideal Home Life. Association with normal children, 
J. RoGer HeEptey, M.D., Resident Physician, 
Mrs. Rocer HepLey (N. V.U niversity), Principal, 
PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, Philadelphia. 


School for Exceptional Children 


Every facility in a beautiful suburban home for the car 

and training of children who through mental disability are 
unable to attend publicor private schools. Dept. of Domes- 
tic _ticScience for ce for older r girls. Mollie A.Woods, Prin. rin., Reslyaen, Pa. 


Parkside Home School 


A fhome school for the care and training of children retarded 
in development; also nervous children. Work adapted to 
bring out iatent abilities. Attention to speech defects, 


Marion Marsh, MOD., Principal, _Muskegon, Mich, 


Limited to_tea 


Miss Compton’ s School for children;  Biay 
Children of Retarded Mentality 720, 307\s 


Adjacent to three parks, thus combining the best teaturesol 
country life weeny, — es. Founded 1901. Terms $900, 
and upwards. FANN OMPTON, Principal, 

a. Flad Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri, 


THE TROWBRIDGE TRAINING SCHOOL 


A home school for nervous and backward children, 
Special arrangements for day pupils. 
E. HAYDN TROWBRIDGE, M.D. 
Rialto Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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100 ge ‘oor te minule 
pm Earn $25 to 
$40 weekly. Totally 
new system. Gives 


If you want 
more money 
in your Pay En 
velope write for book, 
explaining the system. 
Tells how hundreds o 
NEW WAY praduatess nf 
creased their salaries 3 $3.00. 
$1000 yearly. pe POSTAL 
a AY FOR FREE COPY 
E TULLOSS SCHOOL 
3228 college Hill, Springfield, 0. 


THE NEW WAY 


IN TYPEWRITING 


speed and accu- 
racy. Learn 
at home. 

















International Accountants So 
Dept. 9H, 26268. MichiganAv. , Chicage 
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language: 


Punctuation: 
Business Letters 
Capitalization 
Pronunciation 


Social Letters 
Word Usage 
General Faults 
Ete., Etc., Etc. 





Unusual Spellings 
Special Accents 
Cultured 
Pronunciation 
Syllabication 
Vowel Sounds 
Consonants 
Word-Building 
Etc., Etc., Ete. 





News Stories 
Booklet Writing 
Book Reviews 
Fictional Stories 
Magazine Articles 
Compiling Books 
Test of Ability 
Etc., Etc., Etc. 


MR. H, P, WARREN, Marshall 
Field & Company's former 
Advertising by ys oy 

“Your course is rich and 
fine. You seem to have 
condensed the experience 
of years into a few sen- 
tences that a business man 
can use immediately.” 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-60 Fourth Ave., 
New York 
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I want to pee om s Soe. 


Speaking “— Winelth 
ic! 


five further monthly Bo hewn] .# 
therwise, 


Let These Books Clear Up 


Your English Troubles 


Six vitally valuable little volumes that will take the faults out of your 
English and put the force in. Written by Sherwin Cody, the famous 
Business Teacher, for the business man or woman who needs a genuinely 
practical help in handling correctly and commandingly our puzzling 


Each book is indispensable. 


Do You Ever Make Mistakes? 


Of course you do—everyone does. And certainly 
the ambitious business man or woman can ill 
to have his or her work marred by errors. Your 
work need not be; whatever your weakness, whether 
spelling, Punctuation, word usage, you will find a 
great help in overcoming it in this valuable little 

. Dictionary of Errors. It clears up in simple, 

easily understood language, the mistakes you are 
likely to make in grammar, ieler-gritiog, pro- 
nunciation, and many other subjects. 


Does Grammar Sometimes Puzzle You? 


No -one is — from the perplexities that con- 
stantly come wu the 1 use of 
English. hank all others, the man who would put 
power into business speech or writing, should be on 
— ground in solving the questions of grammar 

t he is sure to meet again and again. If you 
—* be sure of these vital points whenever they 
arise, keep handy a copy of this practical book, 
Grammar, for easy reference. It will answer every 
one of your questions in a moment. 


Are Words Stumbling Blocks? 


Do not their irregularities of form and use often 
trip you up and make you wish you could master 
regular and irregular words so that their spelling or 
pronunciation or meaning would always be clear to 
you? You can—if you have this reliable help, 
Word-Study, to solve your many word problems. 
It gives you quickly and easily just the information 

ou constantly need in turning out acceptable 
letters. reports, and other work, You will find ita 
valuable desk companion, 





Put Power Into Your Writing 


—that dynamic essential that turns a black and 
white printed sheet into a live-wire, result-producing 
representative. Do you want to put more of that 
quality into your business literature—acquire just 
the right style to make your work compelling? Yes! 
then get this little wonder-book, Composition, It 
will show you how to develop the power of forceful 
expression that is so vital both in talking and in 
writing successful business letters, advertisements, 
booklets, etc. 


Have You Time to Read? 


No matter how little time you have—if it’s es 
ten minutes a day—what's the use of wasting it 

You can spend it in reading that is at once enter- 
taining, and of real, practical, business value—if 
you have the right guide to the right books. This 
little volume, How and What to Read, is an “open 
sesame” tothe kind of literature that will strengthen 
your grip on English. Describes the fn of 
different styles, authors, and kinds of literature. 


Extra Money from Writing 


Successful writing is largely a matter of training 
—not alone of talent, says this convincing volume, 
Story-Writing and Journalism, and it goes on to 
pour out a fund of suggestion, information, and 
instruction that might easily mean “big money” 
to the man or woman who accepts and uses it. The 
book shows you how to produce the “stuff” that 
wins—whether it be an advertising booklet, a story, 
a newspaper report, or any other money-making 
composition. 
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Shall and Will 
Infinitives 

Idioms 
Collective Nouns 
Errors in Tenses 
Errors in Pronouns 
Parts of Speech 
Etc., Etc., Ete. 





Power of Simplicit: 

Epigrammatic Style 
aster Meth 

Rapteniion— Reality 

Use of Models 

a ae 


Hari 
Ete. Ete. , Ete. 


Modern Literature 
Short Stories 


f 
Realistic Novelists 
Ss 


Romantic Novelists 
What is a Good Novel? 
How to Read Poems 


Studying Shakespeare 
Etc., Etc., Etc. 


E. "E.” RIOHARDS, President 
Sta tock, 


Business-Like, Interesting, Necessary 


5 ep scape You will need all of these books some of the time and some of 

\ them you will be reaching for many times a day when you have 
discovered how easily they will solve your puzzles. 

yy man in business must have a grip on good English. 


Every 
And by 


gradually assimilating the practical instruction of these six 


a\ tion_of success. 








h please send 
— Enguage,” py little volumes—by keeping them handy for continual 
Ienclose 50c stamps and, if I de- reference, you will build this absolutely essential founda- 
cide to keep the books, a 


And the Price is Right 


refund the soc paid Dig. 8-2-19 
Soarethe terms. $3 is the cost of these six volumes, payable 
50 cents a month afler you have examined and accepted 
NAME, .. coocccccsccccsccccsecececs Send the coupon to-day with 50 cents. nh days’ exa examine: 
tion does hot convince you of bgp 
P.O. _ them back and your money will be ref Bach’ book 
LD... « <ipiuin «00 cahsipes 00 Gaeue oo is $34by 4 inches. Giath Loupd and tee ant neatiyr bone’. 
GATBSivi\... Weed STATE.......<+++-.---:- FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York City 
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What 


New Thought 


Brings power and poise. 





ELIZABETH TOWNE 
Editor of Nautilus prove ¢ 


Ella Wheeler Wilcox rca 
the value of New Tho: 
little booklet, “What I 
than 70,000 persons have sent for this booklet. 

FOR 10 CENTS you can get the above booklet and 
month's trial of Nautilus, f Jeoding magazine of New Tho: 
Elizabeth Towne and William 


Markham and Dr. Swett Marden are amo 


Does 


Dissolves fear and worry. 


Dissolves the causes of dis- 


ease, unhappiness and 


Brings co-operation ‘and 
development. 


Handreds of ape in oar 
files 


t; and she tells about it in the 
ow About New Thought."’ More 


a 
t. 


‘owne, editors. — 


tributors. Send now and we will include “How to Cet What 


You Want. 


The Elizabeth Towne Company, Dept. G-22, Holyoke, Mass, 





Teach Your 





Child at Home 


from the time he is four 
years old, by the latest sci- 
. entific methods, and PUT 
HIM AHEAD OF HIS 
FRIENDS and playmates 
or make him LEAD HIS 
CLASS IF IN SCHOOL. 
You can train your own 
child so that you will be 


proud of him when compared with others of 


his age. 


Detailed lessons of instructions will 


carry him progressively from: the age of four 
till twelve years, and make it possible for him to enter 
school a year ahead of those without his advantages. 


The leading 
child specialists 
in the country 
will show you 
how. So write, 
stating age of 
child, for in- 
formation and 
free sample les- 
son, to 


Calvert School 
BoxH, ChaseSt. 
Baltimore 
Maryland 








Chautauqua Scien Wanted 


For Summer 1920 


Only men who have had sufficient experience to 
demonstrate ability will be considered—and those 
with other occupations, desiring summer work 


only, preferred. No propagandists. 
Chautauquas; moderate salaries. 


Small town 
Write 


“Chautauqua,” 227 Good Block, Des Moines, lowa. 





WANTED 


By September 15th—a tutor for three boys; ages 


6, 9 and 13. 


Winter months spent in California. 


Must be experienced, unmarried, fond of athletics 
and of Protestant faith; and have first-class rec- 


ommendations. 


H, H. TIMKEN, Canton, Ohio 





i cecteeseienetennttnnenenne 
Makes Bible 
Study Easy 


The latest, fullest, most authoritative concordance to the 
Bible. Indispensable to the minister, teacher, or student. 
With it you are your own commentator without having 
to know Hebrew or Greek. Gives all the shades of mean- 
ing not apparent in the English version, analyzes them, 
etc. Includes the latest information on bi 
raphy, arc :eology, etc. r 
order, with pronun-iation and meaning. Provides 311,000 


A Mine of 
Information 


references, and marks over 30,000 New Testament read- 
ings. 4¢lo, 1,244 PP., $7.50 pew, Morocco, $10.00 ; Full 


Morocco. $12.00. b-Index, 75 cents addi- 
tional. Special India Paper Edition, very light and port- 
able, Flexible Morocco Binding, $16.00. Average carriage 


charges, 36 cents 
FUNK & WAGMALLS ComPans 
354 Fourth Avenue - New York 


CONCORDANCE 









ANALYTICAL | 
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Perfection in Plumbing 
Requires the Use of MUELLER Fixtures 


For over fifty years no one has excelled the MUELLER standard of 
quality in materials and precision in manufacture—few have ever approached it. 
The name MUELLER is the accepted mark of supremacy in plumbing. 


MUELLER Fixtures to equip a $12,000 to $15,000 residence like the above, 
will cost you less than $150—will last a lifetime, and will save you the annoyance 
and expense of constant repairs. Ask anyone who has used them. 


MUELLER PLUMBING FIXTURES 
want 6 to Wear Without Repair 


MUELLER Fixtures are oe Muellerite is susceptible 
designed to fit any style of | a| to a finer precision in man- 
lavatory basins, bath yy #| ufacture, takes and holds 
tubs, etc. (@ =| aheavier nickel plating, and 

Ask your architect about + =| ee toe beteer than 
MUELLER Fixtures. In- ; 
struct him to specify 
MUELLER in your plans. 
Tell your plumber you want 
MUELLER. See that the 
name MUELLER is on 
every fixture used—for it 
means both service and 
teal economy. 


Whether you intend to 
build or remodel, you 
should investigate the 
merits of MUELLER. 


May we send you, with 
our compliments, a “Port- . 
a} folio of Modern Homes” 

The reason is simple. ai| showing many very clever 
MUELLER Fixtures are | f #]| architectural suggestions, 
made of Muellerite,a metal | aii and a book on “Depend- 
85% purecopper. Ordinary a| ablePlumbing”? They will 
fixtures are made of com- ai} help you to secure perfec- 
mon brass, which is rarely & : === tion in plumbing. Write 


60% copper. E-237¢—MUELLER Lavatory Combinati for them today. 
with Shampoo Attachment. — hot, 
cold or tempered water. 


H. MUELLER MFG. COMPANY, DECATUR, ILL., U. S. A. 
New York City, 145 W. 30th St. Sarnia, Ontario, Canada San Francisco, 635 Mission St, 
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THE PACKERS AT THE BAR OF PUBLIC OPINION 


possible for the packers on account of the very nature 
_of their business to really become popular with the 
public,” finds a certain amount of confirmation in the general 
tone of press comment on the Federal Trade Commission’s 
report on the packing industry. If the press represent public 
feeling in this matter, the people do not seem to be worrying 
over the precise percentage of profits made by Mr. Armour 
and Mr. Swift and Mr. Wilson and the rest, nor are they so 
deeply concerned lest these gentlemen branch out too widely 
into the grocery business. What they do ask is: Are the pack- 
ers profiteering; are they keeping up the prices of meat and 
other products they handle; are they one of the props of the 
High Cost of Living? To the family of narrow means, the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger is aware, ‘‘the high cost of living 
is not a joke—it is a torture, a burglar who is not afraid of the 
police, a jailer when more fortunate people are taking holiday, 
a censor who forbids all pleasures, and a breeder of envy, class 
hatred, and all uncharitableness.” It is this same high cost 
of living, the Baltimore Evening Sun remarks, that may be the 
“fulminating cap” to “explode the bomb of revolutionary 
discontent.”” We may know perfectly well that ‘“‘the watering 
of the dollar’’ is partly responsible for high prices, and to that 
extent we know ‘‘we are helpless.”” But what practically con- 
cerns us, declares the Kansas City Star, “is to know whether 
prices are higher than they need to be because of profiteering 
or a wasteful system of distribution, or both.” And when 
questions like these are being asked, when ‘‘a popular tempest 
breaks against the high cost of living,” and when such a ‘‘storm 
signal” as ‘‘Kenyon to Open Fight on the Packers in Senate 
at Once,” appears in the head-lines, then, says the New York 
Evening Post, the meat-packers are forcibly reminded of their 
own existence, and “‘if half of what is alleged against the pack- 
ing industry is true, the fight of its life is still to come.” 

The report of the Federal Trade Commission, which declared 
that unless they are stopt the packers are about to dominate all 
“Gmportant foods in the United States’? and the world meat 
trade, was quoted at length in our last issue. At the same time, 
the packers’ defense was quoted, including Mr. Armour’s asser- 
tion of the small margin of profit made by the packers and his 
explanation that the high price of meat is due to the price of 
corn and to other causes beyond the packers’ control. The 
Commission and the packers thus having had their say, we turn 
to note the impression these statements have made upon the 
press of the country. While the packers have their defenders 
among the newspapers, we find a wide-spread belief that the 
“Big Five” can not be held guiltless of all blame for the con- 
tinuance of high-food prices, and a very general suspicion that 
the packers’ ways of doing business are more profitable to them 
than beneficial to the country. The packers may be “inclined 
to sneer” at the Commission’s report, but they ‘‘sneer without 


M: ARMOUR’S DOUBT whether “it will ever be 


their host—the consuming public,” as a Pennsylvania editor 
remarks. It will not do, says an Alabama paper, the Tuscaloosa 
News, to ‘‘call Chairman Colver a Socialist and a hater of capi- 
tal.” Rather, “if his presentments are untrue, let the packers 
refute them; if they are true, there is a menace over the table 
of every family in the land.”” ‘Those who have felt the touch 
of the high cost of living’’ now know, says the Charleston Mail, 
that “the packers are the offenders,”’ that ‘‘they hold the people 
at their mercy.” After a careful review of the Commission’s 
report and Mr. Armour’s reply, the Knoxville Sentinel concludes: 


“The high, prohibitive prices are still hung up out of reach 
of the multitude and the method by which this is done is one 
phase of the efficient and economic packers’ system that is 
strangely overlooked in Mr. Armour’s message and yet which 
appears to us to be of far-reaching and material importance 
to one party to the problem—the consuming public. 

“The people are paying two prices for many of the staple 
articles of food—twice as much for meats and butter and other 
products the markets for which are alleged now to be controlled 
and largely supplied by the packers—as before the war. And 
this notwithstanding they know that there are plenty of food- 
stuffs in the country and that there is no good excuse for the 
extortionate prices that continue to prevail.” 


Mr. Armour’s contention that the packers’ profits are almost 
negligible is found strangely inconsistent by the Indianapolis 
News with the large dividends being paid to stockholders in 
some of the companies. And, ‘‘what if they do make almost 
no profit on beef,’’ cries the Buffalo Evening News— 


“They do not expect it. It is the medium that carries the 
sentimental influences of their business. Being able to prove 
that they make little or no profit on beef mollifies the aroused 
consumer and reconciles him to the belief that high prices are 
merely a condition that can not be obviated by any human 
agency. 

“It will be noticed, however, that reference to oleomargarine, 
butter, eggs, cheese, and the countless other food-products is 
studiously avoided. And therein is the joker.” 


‘ 


The argument that the packers ‘‘make but a small turnover 
profit -will avail them nothing in the public’s estimation,” 
asserts The Intelligencer of Lancaster, Pa., which says: 


“The fact that they grab every food product that might come 
in competition with their high-priced meats is the damning in- 
dictment and must be remedied before the public will pay any 
attention to packers’ arguments that their profit on each dollar’s 
turnover is very small. 

“Tf the packers were not buying all the eggs, poultry, and 
other meat substitutes, they would be used during certain months 
as meat substitutes, and meat would have to fall to a reasonable 
price. Or if canned goods, canned fruits, and a great many 
food-products, especially in warmer weather, should decrease 
in price, they could, with a little care, be substituted for meat 
and meat prices would have to decline. But as the packers 
now work it—controlling eggs, poultry, butter, canned goods, 
canned fruits, meat by-products, they keep the prices of all of 
them so high that an egg breakfast, or a vegetable lunch, or a 
poultry dinner, is no cheaper than a meat diet. The consuming 
public never get a rest from the gouging, for when fruits, or 
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vegetables, or eggs and poultry are plentiful, the packers grab 
the surplus which would naturally depress prices, and store ‘it 
and exact their toll day in and day out against the consumers. 

“Besides, their profit is on the basis of turnover percentage, 
and the higher a product is, the greater the net.profit on the 
year’s business.” 


The Detroit News quotes one of its special writers as remark- 

















SEEMS TO BE A NO-LIMIT GAME. 
—Orr in tae Chicago Tribune. 


ing that the “Big Five” ‘‘do not have to be unfair,” since “‘they 
have the wealth which enables them to obtain the equipment 
that gives them the inside track.” And it objects especially 
to the packers having private refrigerator-cars which give them 
“special privilege in the use of transportation facilities of the 
country.” ‘The exorbitant prices the consumer is paying for 
all cuts of meat in the face of the severe decline of cattle in all 
markets are adding to the discontent and dissatisfaction of beef 
producers,”’ as well as consumers, says the St. Joseph News-Press. 
This paper passes the blame on to retailers when it notes that 
in its own territory live-cattle values have declined, “packers 
have materially reduced their wholesale prices to retailers, yet 
consumers are paying war-prices.’’ In view of the high prices 
which confront the consumer, papers like the New York World, 
Jersey City Journal, Philadelphia Public Ledger, and Detroit 
News find it difficult to take seriously the advice from packers 
and government experts “‘to stop saving meat.” 

The case of the consumer and the producer against the packer 
is presented judicially and strongly by the New York Journal 
of Commerce in an editorial entitled ‘‘Robbing Producer and 
Consumer.” This conservative business newspaper makes a 
direct charge of profiteering against the meat interests. At the 
end of the war, it says, a great relief was expected by the public 
in the shape of ‘“‘a speedy reduction in market prices and return 
from normal domestic consumption at reasonable cost.” ‘Why 
did it not come?’”’ The Journal of Commerce answers: 


‘*Because those related market forces in this field were intent 
upon keeping up their profiteering policy. They were virtually 
controlling the supply to the retail trade the country over, and 
restricting distribution. This inevitably resulted in accumu- 
lating supplies in store, and the same intermediate power re- 
duced the demand upon producers and put down the prices 
available to them.. This has naturally caused a keen dissatisfac- 
tion on the part of the producers and an agitation for official 
control that would enforce a reasonable degree of equity. .. . 

‘“This has by no means been confined to the market for cattle 
and sheep as articles of food. 
of cattle and to skins and wool of sheep. The war-demand 
for leather was also an urgent one and it resulted in putting up 
the price of boots and shoes and reducing their qualities to an 
extreme degree. That also was borne with patience while the 
war-demand kept up to its limit, but that has been rapidly 
falling for months while the price of boots and shoes and other 
articles of leather has not. Neither has the quality been coming 
up to a normal relation with the price. In that a profiteering, 


engendered by the war, is being maintained, to an irregular 
extent, but with a view to illegitimate gain at the expense of 





It has been applied to the hides - 


consumers, who are still struggling with excessive costs of living, 
The same is the case with wool as with leather. There wasa 
long restraint upon indulgence in more new clothing or more 
expensive clothes than was necessary, while there were so many 
soldiers and sailors in camps and battle-fields to be properly 
drest for their patriotic service. In producing the exceptional 
quality and quantity ‘profiteering’ was more or less a necessary 
stimulus, but the time for that has gone by. 

“These are not the only fields of production and consumption 
that are affected. The principle and practise apply to other 
food than the flesh of animals and of fish and fowl. There is 
the traffic in grain and fruit and the articles made from them 
to be put in storage and let out upon the market to meet de- 
mands. These can be accumulated and held back for profiteer- 
ing results, and in no small degree wasted in the end. And the 
offense has not been and is not.now confined to those exercising 
control over large production and distribution. Retail dealers 
have been infected with it in no small degree, and many of them 
add to the profiteering from consumers, who are at the end of 
the line and can not recover what is exacted from them by get- 
ting it out of somebody else. Here is a wide field close at home 
where there is serious need of a return to sound principles, which 
are more keenly appreciated in their personal application than 
ever before. 

“The disquieting feature of the situation is that the control 
of the American food-supply is coming more and more under the 
domination of a few able and superselfish men. Their control 
is not confined to grain and meats, but is extending to the trans- 
portation, distribution, storage, and manufacturing of these 
products. If the present drift is not checked or regulated, the 


_ whole food-supply of the United States will ere long be absolutely 


under the control of a few men, incapable of putting any restraint 
upon their ambitions or powers. What will such a result mean? 
Is it possible that these men are unconscious of the outcome of 
their present course? Are they aware that there is such a thing 
as dangerous public opinion; and are they recklessly acting in 
defiance of their better judgment? At the moment there are 
encouraging signs of an abatement of extreme ideas favoring 
government ownership and radical socialistic experiments. But, 
if the people become obsessed, as they will if provoked, with the 
idea that the high cost of food and other things is seriously ag- 
gravated by the profiteering of a few powerful men, they will 
adopt the quickest and easiest measures of relief—namely, rigid 
government regulation, or, worse still, public ownership, both 
of which measures would find favor with conservative Socialists 
and extreme radicals alike. Surely the food barons are alive 
to the consequences of their acts and the folly of defying publie 
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THE PAINFUL MERRY-GO-ROUND. 
—Murphy in the Pittsburg Post. 


opinion especially when that opinion has its origin in the human 
stomach. Europe is a warning of the effect of hunger on the 
publie mind.” 

Added weight is given to these editorial expressions of in- 
dignation and alarm by such pieces of news as the report that 
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in the middle of last month there were stored in Chicago ware- 
houses 150,000,000 pounds of beef and pork, 7,893,000 pounds 
of butter, and 360,000,000 dozen eggs; by the report that the 
price of shoes is likely to be doubled in the near future, while 
one leather concern is making twice as large a profit as it did 
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EVERYTHING HE ATE WENT TO HIS LEGS. 
—Harper in the Birmingham Age Herald. 


last year at this time, and while shoes are being advertised for 
export at less than half the price charged for them in our stores; 
by the rumor that coffee may soon reach a dollar a pound; 
and by the sale of hogs in the Chicago market at $23.50 a hun- 
dredweight, the highest price ever known. 

With so many papers convinced of the culpability of the pack- 
ers, it is but natural that there should be approval of legislation 
to ‘curb the Meat Trust.”” Says the Emporia (Kan.) Gazette: 

“The packers and all their activities should be made public 
utilities. They should be subject to stringent regulation and 
Federal control. They should be wise enough to accept this 
regulation and control in good will; if they balk they will fare 
worse. For the people, after all, will run this Government. 
And the people are greater than the packers.” 

“The plan to deprive the packers of the control of refrigerator- 
cars, stock-yards, and cold-storage warehouses all of which might 
be, if they are not, instruments of monopoly, will,” so the Duluth 
Herald thinks, ‘‘commend itself strongly to the majority as a 
very mild step in social self-protection.”” The New York Journal 
of Commerce is convinced of ‘the desirability of some effective 
legislation for putting an end to the monopolizing processes on 
various lines that the ‘Big Fiv2’ have established.” Perhaps in 
due course, ‘‘ with a Meat Trust supervised by the Government,” 
says Capper’s Weekly (Topeka), ‘“‘we shall be able to stop the 
enormous economic waste for which the Trust is responsible and 
for which it makes consumer and producer and the nation suffer. 
Here’s hoping!” The daily Topeka Capital thinks that— 

“Senator Kenyon, of Iowa, strikes fairly at the root of the 
monopoly in his bill to drive out the packers from control of 
stock-yards, to make refrigerator-cars common carriers, and to 
provide a license system to apply to all firms engaged in the 
packing industry, including traders and commission firms; {fn 
short, to confine the packers to the packing business.” 

The New York Evening Post notes that a committee of stock- 
men are appealing through agricultural papers for support of 
legislation like this. While, ‘“‘on the other side, packers urge 
that the control proposed would be ‘revolutionary’ and ‘arbi- 
trary,’ that there is no analogy between the service they give 


‘or hidden purchase prices. 
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and that of the government-controlled public service corpora- 
tions, and that interference by ‘bureaucrats’ would greatly 
lessen the efficiency of their business.”” There are a number of 
Middle-Western newspapers which seem to share the packers’ 
alarm at such legislation. Such interference “must give rise 
to grave misgivings,’”’ in the Minneapolis Journal’s opinion. 
The Chicago Tribune assumes that some “greater degree of 
regulation” of the packing industry “is inevitable,” but it 
emphasizes the “danger” that “‘in the heat of the moment 
Congress may enact legislation which will tend to destroy”’ its 
efficiency. “If that were done the packing business would 
suffer, and Chicago would suffer, but we think the country would 
suffer more.” The Peoria Transcript concedes that there 
may be some danger to the public in such “gigantic food- 
operations” where ‘“‘there is lack of public information and 
control.” But “it does not appear from the published reports 
that the Commission has made out a case commensurate with the 
adverse impression its report will create.” The Grand Rapids 
News makes a similar study of the attack on the packers and 
Mr. Armour’s defense, and concludes that “the packer makes out 
a good case for himself.” The St. Paul Dispatch ironically notes 
how the Federal Trade Commission ‘thas convicted the ‘Big 
Five’ packing companies of having an astonishingly large and 
successful business.” The Minnesota daily says further: 


“There is one fact which very considerably protects the packers 
in public opinion. This is the fact that they buy their raw mate- 
rial in the open market at published quotations. And they buy 
it of a producer who constitutes a large part of the common 
people. This fact effectually bars any rumors of huge profits 
And it estops this class of the com- 
mon people from making unwacranted and extravagant attacks 
upon the buyers of their product. .... 

“So long as the packers operate economically, without restrain- 
ing or interfering in other lines of trade and without controlling 
the markets, they are a useful and beneficent institution. There- 
fore, they should not be disturbed by destructive and harassing 
legislation. But because of their very power they should be 




















IT DOES LOOK LIKE A FRAME-UP. 
—Spang in the Montgomery Advertiser. 


under the friendly thumb of the Government. To convict them 

of criminal intent merely because of their size and efficiency 
would be a calamity which would quickly react upon both pro- 
ducers and consumers of food. And the first man whom such 
a condition would drive to distress would be the man of 
slenderest means.” 
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THE PAINFUL REALITY. 


“DRASTIC” PROHIBITION ENFORCEMENT 


ONG, SHARP “TEETH” in the Prohibition Enforce- 
ment Bill promise to make prohibition effective, and 
Judge Thomas L. Chatfield, of the United States District 
Court in Brooklyn, hands down his decision in a test case and 
declares that the courts have no right to interfere with en- 
forcement. Thus dwindles the chance that prohibition may be 
found unconstitutional. America will go dry; it will go bone 
dry; it will go completely, consistently, and even drastically, 
bone dry—that is, if law prevails. Yet there are suspicions 
reported, not only among a majority of the ‘ 
a@ minority of the “drys,” that perhaps the enforcement bill 
contains longer, sharper, and more numerous teeth than are 
good for it. So the New York Times regards the measure. But 
the Peoria (Ill.) Transcript, published in a city formerly famous 
for its distilling industry, remarks that ‘‘the action of the House 
in these matters undoubtedly will meet with the approval of 
the country,” for this reason: 


‘wets,” but among 


“The nation has adopted prohibition by the overwhelming 
vote of its State legislatures, and it is therefore the clear duty 
of Congress to give effect to the amendment and anterior legis- 
lation bearing upon it. 

‘“‘We can not have prohibition and alcoholic liquors at the 
same time. If the country is opposed to prohibition, it can and 
will repeal the Eighteenth Amendment. If prohibition is a good 
thing, it should be enforced; if it is a bad thing, enforcement is 
the shortest road to repeal.” 


The Enforcement Bill passed the House on July 22 by the 
decisive vote of 287 to 100, and we may conveniently sketch 
its provisions and at the same time view it through friendly 
and hostile spectacles by quoting two editorials, the first one 
from the New York Globe, entitled ‘‘The Drys Listen to Reason”’: 


“The House has labored hard at the prohibition amendments 
and seems finally to have arrived at definite conclusions. Liquor 
in the home is allowed for the family and its guests. And Feb- 
ruary 1, 1920, has been fixt as the date before which a report 
of the amount and kind of liquor in his possession must be made 
by every druggist or manufacturer. But those who have laid 
in private stocks of liquor are not required to report. When the 
question of search and seizure actually came before the members 
of the House they were unwilling to authorize so evident a de- 
parture from the Anglo-Saxon tradition that every man’s house 
is his castle. 

“There is little logic now behind the statements of violent 
critics of the enforcement bill to the effect that it will be the 
eause of violent resentment throughout the country. It will 
not enforce itself, and we may be sure there will be local dis- 
agreements over just what is and what is not lawful. There will 
be stubborn individuals who have‘always had their can of beer 
or tankard of ale and intend to keep on having it now. There 
are saloon-keepers and hosts in way-side taverns who have been 


—Brown in the Chicago Daily News. 


in the business fifty years, and who are simply without the 
imagination to conceive a change in national ethics and statutes 
that renders them either obsolete or criminal. They will go on 
selling defiantly until somebody comes to close them up. Their 
situation is both tragic and pathetic. The triumphal car of our 
civilization is grinding over them. And there are others in a 
similar case. Real-estate owners, brewers, wine-manufacturers, 
grape-growers, and hotel-men are in many cases faced with a 
complete loss of income at a time of life when they are incapable 
of the necessary readjustments. 

“‘And yet the statement of James Mann concerning prohibi- 
tion remains substantially true. A number of people will suffer, 
but the nation as a whole makes a clear gain by banishing alco- 
holic beverages from the public market. ‘If we can prevent the 
manufacture and sale and transportation of intoxicating liquor,’ 
says Mr. Mann, ‘the world will have made a step of progress 
which is almost beyond belief.’’ Perhaps Mr. Mann emphasized 
the ‘if.’ It must be admitted that the possibility of complete 
enforcement seems rather remote. It hasn’t even been tried. 
Meanwhile, the amendment has gone a goodly distance toward 
enforcing itself by merely existing.” 


The other view appears in the New York World under the 
unequivocal title, ‘A Monstrous Measure’’: 


“The Prohibition Enforcement Bill which passed the House 
yesterday 287 to 101 is a monstrosity of fanaticism and funda- 
mental lawlessness. 

“This measure authorizes searches and seizures in plain 
defiance of the Fourth Article of the American Bill of Rights 
and in contempt of those traditions and provisions of Anglo- 
Saxon law which respect a man’s house as his castle. 

“Tt subverts the right of trial by jury in violation of the Fifth 
Article of the Bill of Rights. 

“Tt prostitutes the equity powers of the Federal Courts to the 
uses of the prosecuting agents of a fanatical sectarian body, and 
in the enforcement of its decrees clothes these courts with 
arbitrary and dictatorial powers, going beyond anything ever 
before known under a government of law rather than of men. 

‘Tt creates a new class of crimes and includes among them the 
hitherto considered harmless acts of the housewife in reducing 
the fruits of the orchard and vineyard to a liquid form. 

“Tf this inconceivable product of twentieth-century law- 
making is to stand, we might as well tear up the Federal Bill 
of Rights and let the Eighteenth Amendment stand forth for 
just what this enforcement bill would make it—the only con- 
stitutional amendment worth considering and the only part 
of the whole Constitution of the United States entitled any 
longer to the notice of the American people when they come to 
consider what has become of that great instrument in pro- 
tection of their rights of person and of property. 

“Representative Crago, of Pennsylvania, said in the closing 
debate that ‘no self-respecting Congressman could vote for the 
Volstead measure.’ It may better be said that no Congressman 
mindful to any degree whatsoever of his oath of office could 
have voted for it. 

“Unless this vicious and subverting measure is radically modi- 
fied by the Sénate it will become the duty of the President 
to veto it.” : 
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“OUR OWN SUBJECT RACE” REBELS 


i Is A TOUCH OF IRONY, a good many ob- 
servers find, in the chance that brought a race-riot to 
President Wilson’s door in Washington so soon after 
he had returned from looking after the needs of supprest nation- 
alities and subject races in Europe. ‘‘One of the most brutal 
forms of oppression,’ asserts the New York World in an edi- 
torial entitled ‘“‘Our Own Subject Race,’ ‘“‘is the punishment 
of a whole race for the crimes of individuals. For many years 
this has been, and still is, the practise in American States that 
do not recognize the citizenship of the negro.’’ In the Wash- 
ington riots, for the first time on any considerable scale, the 
negroes met ‘‘mobs with mobs,”’ and inflicted at least as many 
casualties as were inflicted on them. This rebellion against 
injustice was ‘“‘bound to come,” according to The World, which 
concludes: - ‘‘We grieve over the hardships of many subject 
peoples a long way off, and on occasion manifest something 
resembling indignation, but in all the world there is hardly a 
population so God-forsaken and law forsaken as our own blacks.” 
The trouble in Washington had 
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lynched, without justifying provocation; and there is no justify- 
ing provocation for lynch-law. 

“There must be something at the bottom of this new hatred 
which the white soldiers and sailors have fetched back from 
France against the black soldiers and sailors. It is said that the 
canse is to be found in the unusual valor of the black soldiers, 
brigaded with the French and commanded by French officers, 
and the splendid recognition of their heroic services that the 
French Government and commanders bestowed upon them, in 
decorations and citations, in orders, and the like, together with 
the open-arms hospitality that the French people extended to 
them. They accepted them as men and brethren. 

“The Southern white soldiers and their sympathizers resented 
this generous treatment of the French Government and people, 
and the conclusion is, irresistibly, that they are now, through the 
methods of the lynchocrat, undertaking to keep the negro in his 
place—the place that the white soldiers and sailors and their 
sympathizers think he should occupy, and not the place he 
made for himself as a soldier in action and as an industrial force 
in essential industries at home.” 


Ex-Senator Vardaman, of Mississippi, whose Weekly is strongly 
of the opinion that ‘‘the mob is the only protection of the white 
man’s home,” and who is, therefore, calling upon “the bravest 

and best”’ in Mississippi to organ- 





its roots, according to most ob- 
servers, in crimes committed by 
negroes; ‘“‘as a matter of fact,” 
observes the New York Times, 
“practically all the crimes of vio- 
lence in Washington were com- 
mitted by negroes.”’ In the last 
few months violence has so in- 
creased that the Washington 
Herald called the country’s capi- 
tal ‘“‘the most lawless city in the 
Union.” “Crimes against women,”’ 
“daylight hold-ups,” and “other 
outrages,”’ we read, incited white 
men, mainly soldiers and sailors, 
to a general attack upon the 
negroes. The negroes armed 
themselves and fought back. 
Automobiles loaded with black 
rioters fired on convalescent 
soldiers on the lawns of a Wash- 








ize, “‘since there is no doubt that 
hell will be to pay in this 
country in the near future,” 
agrees with The Amsterdam News 
atleast in admitting that the 
American negro’s experience in 
France has sharpened our own 
race problem. The colored man 
in France was received by the 
inhabitants on a basis of social 
equality. Senator Vardaman de- 
scribes these returned negroes as 
‘**French-women-ruined,”’ and 
holds the threat of Judge Lynch 
over their heads. ‘His sole 
thought is of hangings and burn- 
ings at the stake,’’ comments the 
New York Evening Post, ‘‘when- 
ever, as he elegantly exprest it in 
connection with a recent lynch- 
ing where an innocent negro 
was done to death, ‘the infuri- 








ington hospital. Eight persons 
were killed, and some hundreds 
wounded, before troops called 
out through the initiative of 
Secretary Baker and President Wilson finally got the situation 
in hand. Throughout the whole trouble, complains the New 
York Times, the Washington police, ‘‘trained for at least a 
generation to expect comparatively few crimes from the whites, 
and to regard the negro population as in the main not only law- 
abiding, but even submissive,’’ were incapable of handling the 
situation. They failed, since all their training had: been that of 
constables doing duty in a peaceful town, just as they failed to 
protect the women suffrage-paraders from rioters a few years 
ago. But to say that the magnitude of the trouble was the 
fault of the police is simply keeping our race question ‘“‘in 
abeyance,”’ in the words of the New York Globe. The Amsterdam 
News (New York), which refers to itself in a subtitle as ‘‘The 
Leading--Colored Newspaper,’’ probes the recent outbreak to 
this effect: 

“What is the matter with the white soldiers and mcrines 
that they have come back from ‘over there’ determined to 
give the Afro-American soldiers, sailors, and people all the 
trouble they possibly can? 

‘We have had violent outbreaks of white soldiers and sailors 
at Norfolk, Charleston, Pensacola, and now at Washington, 
with isolated instances in all parts of the country, against black 
soldiers and sailors, some seven of whom, it is said, have been 


THE THINKER—NOW. 


—Johnson in the Richmond Planet. 





ated mob demanded a victim 
upon which to wreck their 
revenge.’”’ 

While the Washington Star remarks that the ‘‘unusual spec- 
tacle” of rioting in Washington is ‘enough to shock the com- 
munity seriously,” the New York Globe calls it ‘‘a humiliating and 
shameful business,”’ in which the only discoverable moral is that 
‘‘we make no pretense nowadays of settling the race question; 
we simply keep it in abeyance.”” The National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People, when asked by THE 
Dicest for an expression of opinion on the matter, forwarded 
their ‘‘Ninth Annual Report,’ with a marked paragraph. 
This paragraph not only contains a criticism of the mob tactics 
employed by the negroes to mest the mob tactics of the whites, 
but suggests one large source of trouble that most other com- 
mentators neglect. It runs: 


‘‘We would deeply deplore the forcible defense of negroes by 
other negroes, since it would perhaps lead to sanguinary conflicts 
between the lower element of whites and the negroes, but no 
sane observer can fail to reflect that either white men, who make 
and enforce the laws, must stop mob attacks upon black men, 
no matter what reason may be given for the attacks, or confess 
themselves unable to maintain law and order and protect all 
citizens from unlawful attack. 

“‘No class of citizens can be denied the protectién of the 
law with impunity.” 








































































PROSPERITY AS OUR DUTY 


E WILL HAVE REAL PEACE only when everybody 
goes to work again and when “the healing processes 
of trade’’ have a chance to make themselves felt. So 

we hear on every hand. European statesmen passionately .or 
plaintively, or even profanely, urge their countrymen to industry 
and thrift. Their pleas are strongly supported by our own 
press, one journal insisting that the wealth destroyed by the war 
ean only be replaced “‘by the united efforts of individuals—in 
fact, by working profanely hard,’’ and another looking to inter- 
national commerce ‘‘as the peerless medium of the restoration 
of order, law, and hope in the world.”” Yet with the straight 

















WAITING FOR HIM. 
—Orr in the Chicago Tribune. 


road indicated so clearly, careful observers see Europe still wan- 
dering about in a No Man’s Land which is neither war nor 
peace. As the Springfield Republican, for instance, remarks: 

“The tendency of the war, and of the long blockade following 
the armistice, has been to create hobo nations; that tendency 
must be reversed before the habit of steady work upon which 
civilization in great measure rests can be recovered.” 

But, thinks the Washington Post, while ‘‘there will be anxiety, 
contention, and suffering’’ in Europe, ‘‘the worst is over.’’ And 
in an editorial entitled ‘‘Out of No Man’s Land,” The Post says: 

“The defenders of the world must now tighten their belts and 
go through No Man’s Land to the place of sowing and reaping. 
The burden of taxation is so heavy as to be almost-killing; the 
grief over loss of friends and fortune is debilitating; the dis- 
appointment over the peace settlements is as painful as a twice- 
opened wound; the road to redemption is dark, rough, and 
beset with ruffians; but nevertheless the heroic souls that fought 
down the greatest danger of all will now face and fight down 
the hardships and dangers of these days.” 

Moreover, adds The Post, ‘‘Americans, richer than ever and 
with minds clear of the horrors,” will ‘“‘help to direct affairs,” 
and give the needed material and financial support. America 
must furnish the things they need ‘‘over there,” says the Toledo 
News-Bee, but ‘“‘that means the busiest kind of an America.” 
Or, as the Springfield Republican puts it, ‘the economic effect 
upon America of the reconstruction of Europe is pretty sure to 
be great immediate prosperity.” 

These optimistic observations are supported by statements 
from business authorities and by facts gathered from the news- 
columns of the press. The Federal Reserve Board’s July report 


stated that in nearly all the Federal Reserve Districts ‘‘the opin- | 


ion is entertained that the prospects for a successful and pros- 
perous year” are now positive. Judge Gary, of the Steel Cor- 
poration, sees “‘an era of unprecedented prosperity’”’ facing this 
eountry~“‘if it rises to its opportunities.”” The New York Com- 
mercial reminds us that for the first six months of this year there 
were fewer failures than in any corresponding period since 1881. 
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Pittsburg dispatches seem to indicate that a boom in the stee} 
trade is under way. The New York Journal of Commerce notes 
a record number of new business enterprises chartered in June, 
furnishing ‘‘convineing proof of the wonderful strides that have 
thus far been made in the way of business revival since the 
armistice was signed.”’ As evidence of the same thing, the 
Lowell Courier-Citizen calls attention to ‘‘the tremendous amount 
of well-devised and persistent advertising which you will see in 
the good newspapers of this country.” In the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, an article prepared by a banker calls attention 
to “‘the buying of fall merchandise by the South fully two 
months ahead of time owing to the extraordinary prosperity of 
the cotton belt, a country-wide revival of retail trade and con- 
tinued effort by manufacturers everywhere to provide for a great 
volume of reconstruction business which Europe is expected to 
send here.” In the same article we are reminded that the crop 
outlook is most promising, that the wheat crop: alone will 
represent a record-breaking valuation of $2,800,000,000, which 
“suggests that the total out-turn of the harvests will exceed 
$22,000,000,000, a sum nearly equal to the total issues of Liberty 
bonds, treasury certificates of indebtedness, and other borrow- 
ings of the United States for war-purposes.” The Minneapolis 
Tribune quotes a Minneapolis bank president as saying: 

“None of us realize fully what it meant to hold back the 
normal, legitimate growth and expansion of business throughout 
the course of five years of war, during the last two of which 
there was practically an embargo on building and improvements. 
We now begin to realize that we must build hundreds of thou- 
sands, if not millions, of homes to house our people adequately; 
that the railroads must spend billions of dollars to be able to 
care for the commerce of the country reasonably well, both as 
to freight and passenger business; that municipalities must 
spend vast sums of money for present requirements, to say 
nothing about the future; that we must supply food and raw 
material to Europe, at least temporarily, until its people may 
be fed and put to work, as it is apparent that the factories of 
Europe can not start on their own supplies. ..... . 

‘In other words, the whole world’s trade must be increased 
in volume and scope in order that the nations now heavily in 
debt as a result of the war may begin as soon as possible to 
liquidate their indebtedness.”’ 

Here is voiced a call to world trade for our own sake and for 
that of the world. Various editors point out that in stimu- 
lating our foreign commerce both in the way of exports and 
imports we are helping Europe recover from the effects of the 
war and at the same time are establishing our own prosperity 
on a broad issue or basis. And it is noteworthy to find Western 
papers like the Ogden Standard and Spokane Spokesman-Review 
as emphatic in making this demand as is, for instance, the 
New York Commercial or the Philadelphia Press. Here, ob- 
serves the New York Times, is a world “short of everything.” 
Nobody thinks, we are told by this editor, that ‘‘the in- 
stant supply of a single billion of surplus goods” would meet 
the world’s demand. No nation except ourselves ‘has a billion 
to spare of anything,’’ but we can spare several billions ‘if work- 
ing conditions of payment can be established.’”’ We are a little 
slow in getting started, but The Times hears it said ‘“‘that when 
we get our momentum, the world never saw such business as 
we shall do.”” That this is not an idle boast, we read further, 
‘appears from the overture played in the minor key of hundreds 
of millions as an appetizer for the billions to come.”” The Times 
reminds us that Chicago, New York, and Pittsburg firms have 
joined in a $250,000,000 contract for the reconstruction of the 
Naney region, that France plans to import a million tons of our 
coal, that Belgium will electrify her railways, and that France 


‘will probably electrify most of her six thousand miles of rail- 


way to be reconstructed. We shall do this railroad work 
because “‘ we are best fitted.’’ Also, ‘‘the new Poland intends to 
provide its ancient cities with power, sewer, and water plants, 
and Baltimore engineers were looking them over last week. Italy 
is buying our shoe machinery, and so on interminably.” 
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AUSTRIA PAYING THE FIDDLER 


4- ET US TRY to submit to the Entente, entirely un- 
i, adorned, our great distress,’ said Dr. Renner, head 
of the Austrian Peace Delegation, in his protest 

ggainst the ‘‘unheard-of severity” of the peace terms that were 
handed to him on. July 20, ‘“‘and so obtain a peace with condi- 
tions that will be supportable for our country.”” He added, 
according to Paris dispatches, that he would not sign “‘engage- 
ments which he knew could not be executed.’”” These remarks 
remind our editors of the recent German kicking against similar 
pricks, but there is a general agreement that Austria has better 
reasons for complaint. ‘‘After all, Germany.remains a great 
nation,’ observes the New York World, ‘‘and will again become 
a prosperous one. Austria ... is sunk to the status of a 
fourth-rate Power, desperately poor, 
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sequences of acts committed in her might. This is indeed a 
spectacle for all mankind to view and to take to heart. 

“Utterly humbled by Prussia in 1866, Austria became Prussia’s 
slave, and her willing slave. Her culminating act of slavish- 
ness was the attack on Serbia; the purpose of that act was to 
open Germany’s road of Empire to Constantinople and Bagdad. 
It was the Hapsburg’s final gamble. The Austrian people 
heartily supported the gamble. The game was played, and the 
stakes were death. But even in her agony, Austria is not per- 
mitted to die until she has made the fullest reparation for the 
evil deed done.” 


Nevertheless, other commentators point out, Austria will 
display a natural objection to dying, even when “ permitted,” 
and the future of the country is causing concern, since the 
natural tendency is toward an alliance with Germany. The 
test of political defeat or victory in the war, according to the 





utterly discouraged.” Factories are 
idle, say recent reports from Vienna, 
thousands of persons are trying to 
leave the country, little business is 
being done, and the American dollar, 
quoted before the war at five crowns, 
is now worth thirty-two, so that the 
crown, formerly worth twenty cents, 
isnow worth three. Austria, as the 
New York Sun sums up the situation, 
js paying debts ‘‘that have been ac- 
cumulating for, centuries, and she is 
paying not so much to victors in 
war as to the peoples she has opprest 
and misgoverned.”’ 

This phase of the peace terms is 
well illustrated by the new terri- 
torial arrangements in Middle Europe 
as shown on the accompanying map. 
The Empire, which had a population 
of 28,000,000 in 1910, loses three- 
fourths of its subjects, and even more 
of its natural resources. By other 
stipulations of the Treaty, the total 
amount to be paid in reparation will 
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be announced before May 1, 1921; 
in the meantime Austria.is to pay “a 
reasonable sum,” also not fixt as yet. 
The Austrian Army, so ‘‘awfully arrayed,” when it “boldly by 
battery besieged Belgrade,”’ is reduced to a paltry 30,000 men, 
including officers. Austria also agrees to replace as far as 
possible the animals, machinery, and personal property plun- 
dered from Serbia, Roumania, and northern Italy, and definite 
numbers of domestic animals are to be delivered within three 
months as a beginning. All objects of artistic and scientific 
value seized in the invasions are to be returned, together with 
“special objects carried off by the House of Hapsburg or other 
dynasties,” if the Reparation Commission finds the removal 
was illegal. The old debt of the Empire, incurred before the 
war, is to be divided proportionately among the various states, 
as all the revolutionary. Slav leaders have previously agreed; 
on the war-debt a compromise has been reached which amounts 
to the repudiation of a large part of it. ‘‘The once proud arch- 
duchies will appear before the world hereafter as a small and 
very lean sheep shorn to utter nakedness,’’ comments the 
Boston Transcript, which finds a final ironical touch in the fact 
that ‘‘the very existence of Austria is maintained by the Allies 
in order that she may sustain this burden and make these heavy 
amends.”’ According to this authority: 


From the London *‘ Sphere."’ 


“Left to her free will, Austria would renounce her sovereignty 
and join the German realm. She is kept alive as an independent 
country in order that she may suffer in her misery the con- 


THE EMPIRE THAT WAS AUSTRIA. 


New York Journal of Commerce, is the extent to which the Allies 
will be able to create in central and southeastern Europe a chain 
of national states ‘‘ whose vital interest it will be to resist German 
hegemony.”’: ‘‘Left to itself, the new Austria could hardly 
survive,” says the New York Evening Post. ‘‘A population 
of seven millions ean not furnish the economic background for a 
city like Vienna, with a population of more than two million.” 
The result, believes The Post, will be the emergence of “an 
economic group consisting of Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, and 
Hungary, with an aggregate population of 30,000,000." Charles 
A. Selden cables from Paris to the New York Times, in opposi- 
tion to this idea, as well as to the general trend of opinion on this 
side of the Atlantic: 

“Tt is relevant that Italy wants Austria annexed to Germany, 
and that there is a strong opinion among American and English 
statesmen. that under the principles of self-determination the 
Austrians should be allowed to do as they please in the matter.” 


The same correspondent quotes ‘‘a member of the French 
Foreign Office’. to the effect that “in the meantime, Austria 
seems to be keeping a level head, despite k<x lack of food and the 
other hardships growing out of the war,”’ and the Nashville 
Banner agrees with the Chicago Daily News that, ‘“‘under the 
egis of the League of Nations,” the future is not so black even 
for Austria. 
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BRITISH SOLDIERS IN SHANGHAI REMOVING CHINESE POSTERS THAT DENOUNCE THE PEACE TREATY. 











THE UPROAR OVER SHANTUNG 


¢ HE BLACKEST PAGE in all our history,” cries 

Senator Hiram Johnson, of California, “‘was writ- 

ten when our name was signed to the Treaty deliv- 
ering Shantung to Japan.’”’” Many newspapers agree. Glancing 
through their pages, we run upon such head-lines as ‘Japan 
the Possessor of Stolen Goods,” ‘‘The Crime of Shantung,” and 
“Far-Eastern Alsace-Lorraine,”” indicating that the gentleman 
from California produced no little impression among editorial 
writers when he said recently in the Senate: ‘“‘To the Japanese 
Empire, with only 60,000,000 of people, we turned over shame- 
fully and cruelly 40,000,000 of Chinese. To the autocracy of 
the Orient we delivered 40,000,000 republicans of China. We 
made the Orient ‘safe for democracy’ by dismembering its only 
democracy and handing the parts to the strongest autocracy on 
earth.”” This, so the Senator declared, ‘‘makes a mockery of 
our pretensions, and if the Senate permits it to stand, it stamps 
us forever with its infamy,” for, ‘‘with Shantung given to Japan, 
its people transferred to the Japanese Empire, under the League 
of Nations, we—we, mind you, the ninety-six men sitting in the 
Senate—guarantee for all time by this League of Nations, if 
we adopt it, Japan’s territorial integrity and political indepen- 
dence. We have not only committed the crime, in the first 
instance, but we have guaranteed the crime for all time. We 
give by the Peace Treaty Shantung to Japan and by the League 
of Nations, part of the same document, we guarantee Shantung 
to Japan. and guarantee it with our treasure and our blood.” 
Thus arguing, the Senator provides Mr. Hearst’s Chicago Herald- 
Examiner with a text for an editorial with the head-line, ‘‘Sold— 
40,000,000 People,” and declaring: 


“Outrageously robbed, China quite properly declined to sign 
away her title to the loot that had been taken from her and 
furnish a certificate of good character to the highwayman. 

“‘Japan—wily, tricky, fight-thirsty Japan—who did no more 
in the war than half a regiment of American dough-boys could 
have accomplished, played her cards.and her secret treaties so 
cleverly at Versailles that she emerged with a prize-package of 
plunder second only to that of Britain. 

‘‘With hands still red from butcheries in helpless Korea, the 
Ireland of the Far East, Japan eagerly signed the Treaty, League 
of Nations and all.” a 

Sharing The Herald-Examiner’s convictions, the Boston Tran- 
seript characterizes the Shantung business as ‘‘insolent and Hun- 


like spoliation,”’ while to the New York Call it is “‘one of the 


most shameless deeds in the record of imperialistic diplomacy,” 
The Buffalo Evening News says it ‘‘treats China as if she were 
an enemy, not a friend.” The Franklin (Pa.) News-Herald calls 
it a “damnable enterprise’ and ‘inexcusable injustice.”’ The 
Pittsburg Dispatch calls it a ‘‘conspiracy to rob.”” The Detroit 
Free Press sees a “‘betrayal of China to Japan as the price of 
the latter’s adherence to the League of Nations.’”’ The San 
Francisco Chronicle thinks it 
Shantung clauses of the Treaty of Paris ought to prevent even 


‘‘an infamy,’’ and declares: ‘‘The 


its further consideration by the American Senate and people.” 
Meanwhile several papers praise the Chinese for their refusal to 


sign that much-discust dccument. Says the Columbus Dispatch: 


*“At last China had her day. That day was June 28, 1919. 
When the Chinese delegates refused to sign the Treaty because 
they would not give their sanction to the transfer of the rights (?) 
which Germany had in the province of Shantung before the war, 
they raised China high above all the other nations.” 


As cordially, if not more so, many papers attack Japan. 
The Philadelphia Inquirer teHs us that ‘Japan is a country 
that will have to be watched. She, like Germany, is devoid of 


conscience.”” Japan, according to The Arkansas Democrat— 


‘Intends to strengthen herself at all costs against the day 
when she, too, like the militaristic Germany she now decries, 
may cast her sword into the scales in a bid for world-dominion. 
Her purposes are but thinly veiled, and the white races of the 
world will do well to avoid self-delusion in the matter.”’ 

As to the Shantung enterprise, the Franklin (Pa.) News-Herald 
finds— 

**Something almost humorously sinister about the transaction, 
when you consider the three parties involved. Here is avowedly 
pagan China, trying to become a republic and accept the civili- 
zation of democracy; here is pagan-hearted but civilization- 
veneered Japan, utterly undemocratic and more dangerously 
autocratic than Germany herself; here, too, the Christian, civ- 
ilized, democratic Powers, giving their blessing to the plunder- 
ing of the young Republic.” 

And what, the remonstrants ask, has become of self-determina- 
tion? ‘‘Obviously,” remarks the Portland (Ore.) Telegram, 
“it is to be applied only to conquered nations and to peoples 
within conquered territory; China was denied even the right to 
make a protest,” and the Jacksonville Florida Times-Union says: 


“In assigning this province to Japan the doctrine of self- 
determination was thrown to the winds, for the people are 
Chinese. China and Japan do not love each other much better 
than France and Germany. 


If the people of Shantung were 



























called on to choose the government to which they would owe 
allegiance Japan is the very last government they would select.” 


But would our rejection of the Treaty of Paris, with its 
League of Nations Covenant, benefit China? ‘‘The Shantung 
affair,” says the Springfield Republican, 


“Is being made a special point of attack in the hope of dis- 
crediting the League of Nations. By no possibility could the 
United States be made to guarantee a robbery ‘for all time,’ 
under the Covenant of the League, for the benefit’ of Japan. If 
the League falls, Shantung will become more Japanese than 
ever, unless Senator Johnson can persuade the United States 
to go to war with Japan; if the League succeeds, the Chinese 
will still have some hope of coming into their own again. For 
what Japan has thus °>r gained in Shantung is, first, railroad and 
mining concessions; no technical sovereignty has been lost by 
China. Secondly, Kiaochow, ceded to Japan, is a leasehold 
only; Germany had it, under this lease, for ninety-nine years. 
Under the League here is a basis for ultimate restitution.” 


In order that the reader may determine precisely how much and 
how little Japan gets by the Treaty of Paris, we reproduce the 
provisions bearing thereon—as follows: 


Shantung. 

“ArticLe 156.—Germany renounces, in favor of Japan, all 
her rights, title, and privileges—particularly those concerning 
the territory of Kiaochow, railways, mines, and submarine cables 
—which she acquired in virtue of the treaty concluded by her 
with China on March 6, 1898, and of all other arrangements 
relative to the Province of Shantung. : 

‘**All German rights in the Tsing-tao-Tsinanfu Railway, in- 
cluding its branch lines, together with its subsidiary property 
of ail kinds, stations, shops, fixt and rolling stock, mines, plant 
and material for the exploitation of the mines, are and remain 
acquired by Japan, together with all rights and privileges 
attaching thereto. 

“The German state submarine cables from Tsing-tao to 
Shanghai and from Tsing-tao to Chefoo, with all the rights, 
privileges, and properties attaching thereto, are similarly ac- 
quired by Japan, free and clear of all charges and incumbrances. 

‘* ARTICLE 157.—The movable and immovable property owned 
by the German state in the territory of Kiaochow, as well as all 
the rights which Germany might claim in consequence of the 
works or improvements made, or of the expenses incurred by her, 
directly or indirectly, in connection with this territory, are and 
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WHICH, OF COURSE, MAKES THE ACTION OF THE PEACE CONFERENCE 
ENTIRELY CLEAR, 

_« Darling in the New York Tribune. 
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‘COMES UP LIKE THUNDER.” 
—Rogers in the New York Herald. 


remain acquired by Japan, free and clear of all charges and 
incumbrances. 

‘‘ArTICLE 158.—Germany shall hand over to Japan within 
three months from the coming into force of the present Treaty 
the archives, registers, plans, title-deeds, and documents of every 
kind, wherever they may be, relating to the administration, 
whether civil, military, financial, judicial, or other, of the terri- 
tory of Kiaochow. 

‘“‘Within the same period Germany shall give particulars to 
Japan of all treaties, arrangements, or agreements relating to 
the rights, title, or privileges referred to in the two preceding 
articles.” . 

For her own part, Japan has long since agreed to get out of 
Shantung. As the New York Tribune reminds us, Japan 
‘declared in her ultimatum that she proposed merely to expel 
Germany from her neighborhood and that occupied. territory 
would. be restored to China.”” The Tribune likewise recalls 
that on August 27, 1914, Premier Okuma said: 

‘“‘As Premier of Japan, I have stated, and now again state 
to the people of America and of the world, that Japan has no 
ulterior motive, no desire to secure more territory, no thought of 
depriving China or other peoples of anything they now possess.” 


Altho it calls for ‘‘ a definite undertaking to evacuate Shantung 
at an early and specified date,’ The Tribune contends that— 
‘‘Fairness demands consideration of the Japanese defense, or, 
rather, her series of defenses, for her excuses are various. First, 
she intimates that she still intends to make restoration to China, 
as originally promised, and says that to ask for a new pledge is 
a reflection on her honor; secondly, that she is holding, not Ger- 
man territory, but merely German property (railways, mines, 
franchises, concessions, and the like), as we hold German mer- 
chant ships; thirdly, that this German property will but partially 
pay Japan’s war-expense, the implication being that when China 
or some one else lifts the mortgage the property will be released.” 
That the Shantung affair is misunderstood at present by 
multitudes of Americans is the belief of Dr. A. Lawrence Lowell, 
president of Harvard University. As reported by the New York 
Times, he said at a meeting of the League to Enforce Peace: 
“Germany cedes to Japan only the rights that she acquired 


from China by the treaty of March 6, 1898. This gives certain 
industrial concessions in regard to railroads, etc., in the Province 



























































































“AND THEY SHALL BEAT THEIR SWORDS INTO PLOWSHARES.” 


—Page in the Louisville Courier-Journal. 
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BETTER KEEP TO THE OLD CHANNEL. 
—McCay in the New York American. 


SILENT ARGUMENT FOR AND AGAINST THE LEAGUE. 


of Shantung, but the only territory ceded is a strip of land fifty 
kilometers (thirty miles) wide around the Bay of Kiaochow, and 
this only by a lease for ninety-nine years, China expressly re- 
taining the sovereignty, tho not exercising it during the period 
of the lease. 

“The chief objection raised to the cession, so far as the United 
States is concerned, is that under Article X of the Covenant we 
should undertake to respect and preserve as against external 
aggression the territorial integrity and existing political inde- 
pendence of all members of the League. It is suggested that by 


agreeing to the cession of German rights in Shantung we should 
undertake to guarantee Japan’s possession of this province, or 
rather of the strip of land around Kiaochow Bay, against any 
future attempt by China to recover it. Clearly, this could not 
apply to the Province of Shantung, outside of the strip around 
the bay, because no territorial sovereignty is conveyed. In fact, 
it would not'seem to apply even to the strip around the bay, 
because China retains the sovereignty. That strip does not be- 
come a part of Japan in the sense that a loss of it would interfere 
with her territorial integrity.” 





TOPICS IN BRIEF 


ALL America now has no kick coming.—Lowell Courier-Citizen. 


SENATOR BoraH acts as if he had bet on Willard.—Columbus Ohio 
State Journal. 

Mireur as well have another hour of daylight. 
after dark any more.—New York Evening Sun. 


TURNING hand-grenades into savings-banks is the next thing to making 
plowshares out of swords.—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


There isn’t much to do 


Nosopy objects to Germany coming back. It’s the kind of Germany 


that comes back that causes the worry.— 


THERE are no more open bar-rooms openly arrived at.— Nashville Banner. 


A PHILOSOPHER is one who can look an empty glass in the face and 
smile.—Baltimore American. 

Now Italy wants a concession in China. Everybody gets a concession 
in China except the Chinese.—Dallas Times-Herald. 

WHEN a prominent politician refers to himself as forward-looking, he 
generally means to 1920.—Columbus Ohio State Journal. 


PROHIBITION is cutting down the production of bottles. The news 
should cause umpires to smile in relief.— 





Charleston (W. Va.) Mail. 


Any male citizen of thirty - five years 
may now be President of Germany, but any 
man of that age ought to know better.— 
Greenville (S. C.) Piedmont. 





THE colleges are attempting to raise large 
amounts of money so as to stop the pro- 
fessors from envying the janitors.—Bosion 
Shoe and Leather Reporter. 


A CuIcaco reformer proposes the abo- 
lition of all church choirs. The movement 
for world-peace continues to make rapid 
progress.— The Optimist (Pittsburg). 


Some of the interests that are calling 
loudly upon Uncle Sam to put Mexico 
on its feet really want him to stand Mexico 
on its head.—Chicago Daily News. 


SOME persons are mean enough to sug- 
gest that China got the worst of it at the 
Peace Conference because she has no army 
and navy and is not prepared for war.— 
Boston Shoe and Leather Reporter. 


“Pack my box with five dozen liquor- 
jugs,”’ is the shortest sentence in the lan- 
guage containing all the letters of the 


alphabet. But after July 1 the fellow Wile Fang 





Baltimore American. 


THERE is this bright side to the question 


F 
ec. es of who won the war—Germany didn’t.— 
en ed y , D D 
—s Prd Toledo Blade. 





THE world has become so peaceful that 
even the beer has lost its kick.—Boston 
Shoe and Leather Reporter. 

THE English Government is having 
plenty of food for thought just now in the 
Irish stew.—Baltimore American. 
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Go on, Senators, break the world’s heart, 
and have a breach-of-promise suit on 
your hands.—Chicago Daily News. 


| PerHaps the next big strike will follow 
the demand of salaried men for wages.— 
Boston Shoe and Leather Reporter. 


“Tus is the land of corn and wine,” is 
one hymn whicli has been tacitly expur- 
gated from the song-books. —,Savannah 
News. 

GENEVA sends word that “‘suicides among 
German officers are increasing alarmingly.”’ 
What do they mean alarmingly?—Chicago 
Tribune. 


A BREWERY in Wales has been bought 








who does so is apt to draw one of the 
longest sentences on record.—The Optimist 
(Pittsburg). 





OVER THE FENCE WITH IT. 
—Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. 


by a reformer and will be turned into a 
cheese-factory. This is adding insult to in- 
jury.— Baltimore American. 
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FAILURE OF JAPANESE 


APAN’S FAILURE IN KOREA is attributed by not a few 
J Japanese observers to the fact that the weight of authority 
in Korea has been lodged with the military administration. 
Democratic observers in Japan are severe in their criticism of 
the militarist party, while even those of anti-Korean inclination 
are bound to admit that the Koreans have issued a declaration 
of independence at the psychological moment, when the doc- 
trine of self-determination is the chief gospel of international 
profession. As an indication of Japan’s admission that a turn- 
ing-point in the administration of Korea has been reached, some 
editors point to Washington dispatches saying that the State 
Department has been advised of the Japanese Government's re- 
solve to adopt a more liberal policy. Certain Japanese observers 
think that the best result of the trouble in Korea is the ‘‘awak- 
ening of public opinion in Japan to the necessity of a radical 
change in the administration of the peninsula country.” 
such conservative journals as the Tokyo Jiji-shimpo and the 
Tokyo Asahi are publishing articles in which the failure of the 
Japanese authorities in Korea is rated in harsh terms. Under 
the law, we are advised, the Governor-General of Korea must 
also be a General in the Army. 
a Director of Civil Administration and the Director of Police, 
the latter controlling both the gendarmerie and police. Officially 
these two directors are on an equal plane, as the Jiji-shimpo 
tells us, but as a matter of fact the Director of Police is far more 
powerful, because he is closer to the Governor-Genera! 


Even 


Under the Governor-General are 


who 
commands something like six battalions of infantry aad a regi- 
ment each of cavalry and artillery. Weare further informad that 
the gendarmerie in Korea number 8,000, of whom 4,600 are 
Koreans, and that the police consist of 3,000 officers and men, 
mostly natives. A writer in the Jiji-shimpo, who is considered 
an authority on the Korean question, pictures the Civil Admin- 
istrator as little more than a puppet in the hands of the Governor- 
General and the Director of Police. He informs us that— 


“If the gendarmerie and police confined their activities to the 
maintenance of order in the narrow sense of the term, no harm 
would follow. But their authority goes much further than their 
proper function. Directly or indirectly, they exercise great 
influence upon the judiciary and educational sections of admin- 
istration. It seems no exaggeration to say that Korea under 
Japanese rule is really administered by gendarmerie, with its 
usual accompanying spy system. 

“The militarists who have gained a controlling influence in 
Korea act as tho they were conquerors who have taken the 
peninsula by the might of arms. They look upon the natives 
as a vanquished people, and think that the country should be 
governed by force. That is the fundamental mistake from 
which many administrative blunders must inevitably result.’ 

A similar view is exprest in the Tokyo Asahi, by Professor 
Fukuda, of the Tokyo College of Commerce, who diagnoses the 
cause of the trouble as militarism, and remarks: 

“The Korean disturbance is not a manifestation of discontent 
on the part of a few disgruntled natives. Nor can it be attributed 
to the agitation of those students abroad who have become ena- 
mored with the new doctrine of self-determination. On the 
contrary, the discontent is deep-rooted and wide-spread. It 
can not be dispelled without removing the fundamental cause 
of our Korean failure. The fundamental cause is the militaristic 
character of our administration.” , 

He then points approvingly to the change of policy in Man- 
churia, where Japan appointed the liberal-minded civilian, Baron 
Hayashi, as Governor of the leased territory of Kwang-tung. Pro- 
fessor Fukuda can see no reason why Japan should not make the 





MILITARISM IN KOREA 


same wise move in Korea. General Hasegawa, Governor-Gen- 
eral of Korea, is reported to have decided to resign his post be- 
cause of ‘‘ill health,” and some press observers point to the fact 
that the ill-health report coincides with uprisings in Korea. As 
to his successor, the somewhat errati¢ Tokyo Yorodzu declares 
that Korea ‘is done with military rule, and that no general, mili- 
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HOW NOT TO BRING UP THE BABY. 


Korea till he takes off that 
—Jiji-shimpo (Tokyo). 


Grandpa Japan can never quiet Baby 
rattling saber. 


tary or naval, should hereafter be permitted to oceupy the chair 
of Governor-General in that country, for— 

“Some of the things that have been done in Korea under the 
direction of militarists are obviously against humanity. We 
have seen enough of them, and we are convinced that military 
rule in Korea has been a total failure. The day of military ad- 
ministration is gone, and must never return.” 

Now that Kwang-tung has gone from the control of the mili- 
tary clique, certain Japanese editorial on-lookers consider it a 
foregone conclusion that both Korea and Formosa will follow 
suit, and, in fact, that all Japan’s colonial responsibilities ‘will be 
entrusted to civil administrators. The fall of the militarist 
influence in Japan is recognized without regret by some Japanese 
critics, among them the editor of Nippon oyobi Nipponjin, 
who says that for forty years the militarists ‘‘have looked up to 
Germany for inspiration and guidance.”” And there was a 
time ‘“‘when a German Chancellor was something of an unofficial 
adviser of. (official) Japan.” This writer pictures the militarists 
in a state of panic, fearing that the ‘‘democratic forces of Japan, 
encouraged by the disembodiment of the Potsdam hierarchy 
and the flight of the Kaiser, might challenge them for the pos- 
session of their stronghold,”’ namely, the Privy Council and the 
House of Peers. Japanese correspondents advise us that within 
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one or two weeks after this editorial appeared its prophecy was 
in part fulfilled. In Korea’s appeal to the world for freedom as 
published by the Korean National Association the outstanding 
injustices to which the Koreans are submitted are listed as 
follows: 

“Their richest lands rapidly are passing under private and 
Japanese Government ownership. 

“The Korean language is abolished from the public schools, 


with the substitution of Japanese. 
‘*Korean scholars are not permitted the higher education. 
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TURNING THE DOG LOOSE ON THE COLLECTOR. 


—The Passing Show (London). 


**The history of a proud Korea is excluded from the schools to 
make way for Japanese cultvre. 

**All Koreans are forced to salute the Japanese flag and to 
worship the Japanese Emperor’s tablet. 

“Constant and bitter persecution of Christianity in all its 
activities—both in its distinctively religious activities and in its 
social and educational work—while official sanction is given 
Buddhist and Shinto propagandists. 

‘Japanese are in control of all business and industry. 

“Constant inhumane treatment of any Korean who exhibits 
outwardly his endeavor to remain Korean.” 


The Korean Declaration of Independence was issued at Seoul 
and is signed by thirty-three representatives of the various 
religions in Korea. We are advised that the object of this 
religious classification, which begins with Presbyterians, then 
Methodists, then Roman Catholics, and lastly Buddhists, is 
to show that the movement is not one of any particular Church 
or religion, but of all Korea. 
the printed hand-bills containing it were on the streets of Seoul 
anhour. Following the declaration the Korean committee issued 
a later manifesto, urging the people that there must be no 
destruction of property and no violence against the life or safety 
of any one, and advising them that any Korean who resorted to 
violence would disgrace his nation and hurt its cause. In the 
declaration itself we read the following: 

“To bind by force 20,000,000 of resentful Koreans will mean 
not only loss of peace forever, for this part of the Far East, but 
also will mean for the center of danger as well as safety the 400,- 
000,000 of China, a suspicion of Japan, and an ever-deepening 
hatred. From this all the rest of the East will suffer. To-day 
Korean independence would. mean not only life and happiness for 
us, but also it would mean Japan’s departure from an evil way 
and exaltation to the place of true protector of the East, so that 
China, too, even in her dreams, would put all fear of Japan 
aside. This thought comes from no minor resentment, but from 
a large hope for the future. 


The signers were arrested before 
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SHORT AND STORMY ANNALS OF 
BELA KUN 


ELA KUN’S “DOWNFALL” is considered by some ob- 
B servers to indicate the gradual break-up of Bolshevism 

in Hungary, but Bolshevik sympathizers, or the Com- 
munist element, as they officially desire to be recognized, see in 
the reported overthrow of Hungary’s Red leader nothing more 
than one step farther forward on the path of Communist progress. 
The first dispatches from Paris giving word of the new turn of 
affairs in Hungary spoke of the general demoralization of Bela 
Kun’s army, which was straggling back from the different fronts 
in utter lack of discipline. The break-down in the spirit of the 
troops is attributed, according to Budapest dispatches, to the 
cessation of fighting against the Czechs and the Roumanians, 
because of the armistice, and also to the hasty increase of the 
well-drilled loyal army of 60,000 to 125,000. From Budapest 
also reports to the peace delegates indicate that Bolshevism in 
Hungary is confined almost exclusively to the capital, and that 
the peasants are obstructing shipments of food to the city, 
which is rapidly reaching a desperate state. 

A “Red Terror” in its worst form is looked for in Budapest, 
according to a Berlin Tageblatt correspondent there, who says 
that ‘‘terror troops’ are masters of the capital, have stormed 
the garrison, disarmed the troops of the Bela Kun Government, 
and distributed arms to the ‘‘ragged proletariat.’’ The new 
leaders in control are the People’s Commissaries Varga and 
Szamuely and Vice-Commissary of Foreign Affairs Moses Alpary. 
The Tageblatt correspondent smuggled out of Budapest parts of 
a recent speech of Bela Kun before the Executive Council of the 
Soviet, in which the one-time leader stated that: Hungary was 
facing a triple crisis—in power, economics, and morale. The 
crisis in power was evidenced by the counter-revolution, in 
economies in the unbelievable prices of food, and in morale, in 
corruption, which had attained undreamed-of limits. Accord- 
ing to Bela Kun, all officials in Hungary were susceptible to 
bribery. . They were making out passes for persons to flee from 
Hungary, charging for them from 50,000 to 300,000 crowns, and 
they were also buying illicitly in the provinces. Every one, he 
declared, was swindling and willing to take any criminal steps to 
live well. It is recalled by the press that Bela Kun assumed the 
ministry of Foreign Affairs of the Hungarian Soviet Government 
in March, 1919. The Hungarian Soviet Government succeeded . 
the Republican Government of Count Karolyi, and immediately 
he took office Bela Kun got in touch with the heads of the 
Russian Soviet Government. He was considered the founder of 
the Communist party in Hungary. 

As to the Communist view of Bela Kun’s retirement, we learn 
from the editor of the New York Flore, a radical Magyar daily, 
that it is immaterial to the Council-Republic of Hungary whether 
Bela Kun or some other person is in power so long as the in- 
structions of the Workers‘ and Peasants’ Councils are faithfully 
carried out. Admitting that Bela Kun may be persona non grata 
to the peace delegates, the Elore editor suggests that perhaps 
Bela Kun has stept down in order to find out whether the Allied 
delegates refuse to make peace with Hungary because of Bela 
Kun, or because Hungary is a Communist republic. Again, it 
is pointed out that there was great dissatisfaction of late with 
Bela Kun because he was not strong enough as a leader. A 
counter-revolution was springing up and the great bloodshed 
inevitably involved in such a movement could only be avoided 
by the firm arm of repression. The men named as new officials 
of the Communist Government in Hungary are said to possess 
the foree and resolution necessary for such repression. But 
we are assured that whatever the change of personnel, the 
system of government remains the same, which is one “built 
upon industrial democracy, an industrial government system 
for the workers, by the workers, and of the workers. It may be 
overthrown by a force that is superior to the force of the pro- 
letariat, but at present no such superior force exists in Hungary.” 




















IS THE TREATY A “SCRAP OF PAPER”? 


HETHER GERMANY BELIEVES she has another 
VW “serap of paper” in the Versailles Treaty is the 
question agitating some observers who consider Ger- 
many the “faithless among the nations.”” Their suspicion is 
confirmed, we are told, by the fact that certain Allied leaders 
have found it necessary to assure the world that, if necessary, 
Germany will be ‘‘forced”’ to fulfil the terms of her agreement. 
Bluntly skeptical is the Journal de Liége, which avers that “it 
is obvious Germany signs with no intention of keeping her 
word,” and it suggests that perhaps Germany “adds a new 
‘scrap of paper’ to her collection” in the Treaty of 1919... Equally 
downright is the criticism of a newspaper in neutral Spain, the 
Madrid Sol, which issues the warning that ‘‘all is over only in a 
theoretical sense, because Germany signed with mental reser- 
vations,’ while the Brussels Nation remarks cynically that the 
Germans have signed the Treaty, but they ‘‘will never execute 
it,’ as they consider the Treaty ‘“‘a peace of dupes.” The 
Madrid Figaro adopts the explanation that Germany “‘ac- 
cepted the terms, not because she believed herself vanquished, 
but beeause she feared that her people would lose all spirit 
of law and order.’’ How well founded- suspicion of Gernfany 
is may be partly judged from the observation of certain sullen 
German newspapers, among which is the Berlin Kreuzzeitung, 
which laments that the destiny of Germany is ‘‘sealed for a 
long time,”’ and adds surlily that ‘‘our enemies have sown the 
seed of hate and we shall cultivate that sowing until the day 
comes when our people are strong enough to break its shackles 
of dishonor.”” Again the Berlin Vorwdrts remarks: 


‘“*‘We are the victims of force, but we may issue a word of 
warning to those who imagine that force shall always be possest 
solely by those folk at Paris who are now swollen with success. 
Let us have no lamentations, no despair, and let us not lose 
either courage or hope. The day of resurrection will surely 
come and the shame that has been inflicted upon us will revert 
on that day to those who are its author.” 


A cynical note sounds in the verdict of the Vienna Zeit, which 
says: 
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‘Tt is an evil peace, but it is peace. History is no longer made 
exclusively around a table covered with green baize, and the 
inevitable development of history will upset the most beautiful 
treaty ever drawn.” 


But also among the Vienna press we find the Wiener Journal 
pitying the Anglo-Saxon race because its chief representatives, 
Premier Lloyd George and President Wilson, allowed them- 
“subjected to the fanatical hatred of Premier 
Clemene2au,’”’ and it calls this ‘“‘a shame without parallel.” 
This journal proceeds: 


selves to be 


“‘There is no ‘precedent for the basis of crime on which the 
peace is built. The death of France has been hastened by this 
dreadful war, and her feeling of fatal decadence explains in part 
the hysteria that governed her dictation of the peace.” 


The Vienna Neue Freie Presse joins in sympathy for Premier 
Lloyd George and President Wilson, as it lays all the blame for 


the Treaty on Mr. Clemenceau. Thus it observes: 


“This Treaty is a transcript of madness—the work of a decrepit 
old man, who is a slave to his memories and his dreams of 
vengeance. Lloyd George suffered it to pass because his plans 
for British world-dominion are safeguarded, and President 
Wilson was simply incapable of meeting the European situation.” 


To find the-silver.lining of the cloud is the effort’ of some 
German papers; among which is the Berlin Vossische Zeitung, 
which says: 

“The National Assembly has drained the chalice of sorrow 
to the last dregs. No suffering will be spared the German people. 
At least, let it be hoped that through the peace all our internal 
discord will be ended.” 

The Berlin Deutsche Tageszeitung advises the people that now 
the péace is signed ‘‘the national ideal must grow and develop 
each day, and we must never tire of exhorting those who think 
as good Germans to stick together and work.” But—to quote 
another harsh remark from Spain—the Madrid El Pais says: 


“The German Republic, suspected of Kaiserism because of 
its personnel of spurious revolutionaries and because. of _its 
incessant machinations, was obliged to submit. It deserves 
to disappear in the night of history as the German Fleet has 
disappeared in the waters of Scapa Flow.” 























SIGN VS. COUNTERSIGN. 
If the Huns can scuttle their ships, they can scuttle their pledged word. 


—Evening News (London). 





SKEPTICAL SKETCHES OF 


A GERMAN PREDICTION OF PERFIDY. 


A French soldier of the Army of Occupation in the year 2000 still 
awaiting the payment of the last 50,000 milliards of war-indemnity. 
—Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 


SCALAWAG SCHEMES. 
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“DRY” AMERICA AS AN EXAMPLE TO 
ENGLAND 


NGLAND SHOULD SERIOUSLY HEED America’s 
example in prohibition, say some British editors, who 
take this stand not so much on moral as on the material 

ground of the mental.and physical efficiency of a “‘dry” nation. 
Others declare that prohibition will not prohibit, predict worse 
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UNcLE SamM—*“‘ You needn't grouse. Just look at the cup I’ve got to 
swallow!” —Daily Mail (London). 


conditions under surreptitious evasions, or brand the law as 
a blow at human freedom. The Manchester Guardian, however, 
sees the entire Anglo-Saxon race coming around to prohibition, 
with England alone hanging back. American prohibition it 
considers the ‘“‘biggest blow at the use of alcohol that has been 
struck since Mohammed banned liquor among his followers, 
unless, indeed, we except the Czar’s ukase against vodka at the 
beginning of the war,’’ and this daily adds: 

“The growth of the movement toward abjuring alcohol 
among the English-speaking peoples has been hastened by the 
war, but in no sense caused by it. It has made a slow and steady 
progress, district by district, province by province. and State 
by State. Canada is dry except for Quebec; and it may soon 
be impossible legally to obtain liquor between Hudson Bay and 
the Gulf of Mexico. iNew Zealand, in the latest of many 
referenda, narrowly missea achieving Dominion-wide prohibi- 
tion. Already, like Australia, she has by local option ended 
the liquor traffic in many districts. Scotland and Wales steadily 
tighten their hold on the ‘trade,’ and the former is about to 
embark on a far-reaching pian of local option.” 


Then, in somewhat censorious mood, The Guardian wonders 
why ‘England alone moves with extreme caution in the matter,” 
and it suggests that the Englishman ‘‘may weil ask himself how 
it happens that he is a brake instead of a source of power to a 
movement that is sweeping all before it among the men of his 
race overseas.”” The London Daily News, a noted supporter of 
the ‘“‘dry”’ cause, tells us that hitherto the British people have 
refused to regard prohibition as practical social politics, but 
have thought of it ‘“‘merely as fanaticism.’”” Now they must 
face it squarely, and this journal proceeds: 


“Europe will be confronted by a ‘dry’ America—commanding, 
not only material resources, but an efficiency in industrial and 
eivie life going beyond any standards in European society. For 
us and our national future, what is that going to mean?” 


a ‘* 





Similarly the Landon Westminster Gazette believes that “‘if we 
are to meet the future and to hold our own equally against 


-demilitarized Germany and ‘dry’ America, we shall have to find 


better specifics than ‘unlimited beer.’” A less fixt idea is exprest 
by the London New Statesman, which says that tho ‘‘it would be 
unquestionably true to say that while the multitude-of British 
people hold that a nation like the United States can not possibly 
banish liquor from its society, an extraordinary number of 
American citizens are persuaded that it can.’”’ A very inter- 
esting feature of the whole controversy in the United States-is 
the use made on both sides of-the patriotic appeal, thinks this 
weekly, which explains that— 


“The’ prohibitionists are exploiting the revelations of the 
Senate Committee of inquiry into enemy propaganda to prove 
the alliance of the brewers with Germany and their active com- 
plicity in the corruption of opinion through bought newspapers; 
while the wets, with an accurate instinet for the most opprobri- 
ous nickname of the movement, declared that prohibition is 
Bolshevism. There would seem to be no possibility of fore- 
casting the development of affairs during the coming half-year. 
It is possible that legal judgments may be obtained from the 
State courts (not the Supreme Court at Washington) in favor 
of light beers, thus making it possible to evade the amendment. 
And whether this should oceur or not, it is possible that the 
prohibition amendment may strain to breaking-point the 
renowned Constitution itself. It is possible, again, that the 
federal machine of government may crack on an attempt to 
enforce so unprecedented a law. No one can tell.” 


Equally skeptical, the London Daily Chronicle observes: 
‘It. will be interesting to see whether the transient ‘prohibi- 


tion’ at least does not, after all, actually increase the quantity 
of intoxicating liquor consumed in America, and whether it 








A “DRY” PROPOSAL. 
THE ‘‘ COLDWATER ’’ CROCODILE—*“‘ Come in out of the wet.” 
—The Bystander (London). 


will not be found expedient to mitigate the Constitutional 
‘prohibition’ itself with equally generous exceptions. 

“In Burns’s day, when whisky was taxed beyond the range 
of the poor, it was found possible to reach that stage of eleva- 
tion which he described as having ‘a wee drap in oor ee’ on 
cheap claret, and it is quite possible that even next year, and in 
their own country, Americans may still be merry.” 
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damaged airplane has been much discust, but its use 
has not yet assumed a practical aspect. The Germans 
are said to have practised it to some extent, but Lieut.-Col. H. S. 
Holt, who writes in the “Aeronautical Engineering” supple- 
ment to The Aeroplane (London), 


T= PARACHUTE as a means of escaping from a 


ee —————— 


PARACHUTING FROM A PLANE 


would be transmitted direct to the cable of the main instead of 
through the fabric of the main. But there are obvious practi- 
eal objections to this. 

“The writer has already successfully employed this com- 
pound system in his large parachute flares, and to adapt it to 
life-saving parachutes was merely a matter of modifying details 

and proportions to suit some- 





says that after making care- 
ful inquiry overseas, altho he 
found records of some escapes 
of this kind, he discovered not a 
particle of evidence that any of 
them had been made while the 
plane was actually falling. He 
considers some new form of 
mechanism necessary, and he has 
devised what he calls an ‘“‘auto- 
chute,’ or compound parachute 
system, in which the release of 
the main parachute is effected 
by a smaller or ‘‘pilot” para- 
chute, which is released before 
the man jumps and relieves the 
strain on the large parachute at 
the moment of opening. .This 
strain, he says, is usually a vari- 
able quantity, depending, in the 
case of a parachute launched 
from a captive balloon, on the dis- 
tance it falls before opening. If 
the parachute is launched from 
a rapidly moving airplane, addi- 
tional and severe strains may be 
thrown on the fabric. In the com- 
pound or tandem parachute sys- 
tem the strain on the main para- 
chute is always the same within 











what different conditions.” 


In the type of ‘“‘autochute” 
shown in the illustrations the 
main, parachute is carried on 
the aviator’s back, in a sort of 
knapsack with a spring lid. The 
cable connecting it with the 
pilot is secured to the harness 
with a spring-bolt, which is either 
released automatically at once or 
ean be held back at the pleasure 
of the flier. The method of 
operation is as follows, as de- 
scribed by Colonel Holt: 


“The pilot parachute is with- 
drawn and held in the hand, and 
the man gets in a position to 
jump overboard. The instant 
before jumping he releases the 
parachute, which opens as soon, 
as he begins to fall and draws 
out the main parachute. . 

“In certain circumstances he 
may wish to fall for a con- 
siderable distance under the pilot 
parachute only. Thus if he 
found he was close to the coast 
and was afraid the main para- 
chute might drift out to sea 
before it reached the earth, he 
might wish to fall very quickly 
to within a few hundred feet of 
the ground. Or, again, in war- 








small limits, and can be accur- 
ately estimated. The pilot para- A 
chute opens first and then with- 
draws the main parachute from 
its case. Writes Colonel Holt: 


“By simple timing-devices the release of the main parachute 
can be delayed as long as desired; but the strain on it when 
opening will always be the same, because a well-designed pilot 
parachute attains its terminal velocity in a few feet. 

‘“‘In certain cases the writer employs a secondary pilot para- 
chute of very small diameter and made of as light and thin a 
material as possible, whose function is to draw out the first 
pilot parachute. This is only necessary where the first pilot 
has to be made of considerable diameter and very strong and 
heavy. 

‘Theoretically the strain on the main parachute can be re- 
duced to any extent by varying the relative areas of the main 
and pilot parachutes. But practically there are limits beyond 
which one can not go; as, for instance, if one made the pilot 
larger than the main, which would be an absurdity. 

“The essentials for a good pilot parachute are smallness of 
area relative to the main parachute, great strength of material, 
and design and rapid inflation. ...... 

“The writer in practise attaches the pilot to the main by 
cords from the cable of the pilot to the circumference of the 
holein the main. Correctly speaking, the pilot cable should 


be attached directly to the cable of the main at the point where 
the lines meet. 


In this way the load on the pilot parachute 


“HOP OFF” 


Jumping from a disabled plane with a double parachute. 
pilot parachute opens first, and then withdraws the main parachute 
from its case.” 





time, if the passenger thought 
the enemy airmen would attack 
him with their machine guns 
while falling, he could drop under 
the small pilot until near the 
ground, and then release the main. 
“In this case before jumping off he will turn the lever on the 


IN THE AIR. 
“The 


. harness, thereby locking the release-bolt so that the main para- 


chute is not withdrawn. Until he releases the lever the main 
parachute will be retained in its receptacle. 

‘‘When falling under the parachute a man‘is apt to grip and 
cling on to anything that he can get hold of, and the lever 
locking this bolt is arranged in such a way that he can not 
do this, and the moment he lets go of the lever the bolt will be 
released. 

‘““At the moment the cords become taut the strain falls on the 
pilot parachute, which acts as a brake on the whole system and 
lessens the shock when the main parachute opens to full ex- 
pansion a moment later. Thus the shock due to the coming 
into action of the parachute system is divided into two portions 
separated by a fraction of time from one another. For this 
reason it seems probable that shock-absorbers will be quite 
unnecessary in the compound parachute system. The relative 
proportion of the two shocks depends chiefly on the relative sizes 
of the two parachutes....... 

“There is much less suction from the aperture at the apex 
or the center of the parachute than there is with a single para- 
chute, the reason being that during the withdrawal of the main 
parachute there is hardly any motion of translation of this 
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parachute beyond a leisurely fall of a few feet per second, due 
‘to its weight acting on the pilot parachute. 

“This suction is one of the greatest dangers in connection with 
parachutes, as it causes a vacuum between the folds of the para- 
ehute and effectually prevents its opening. But .even such 
small amount of suction as might be present is entirely eliminated 
by the device the writer has adopted of closing the central hole 
with a disk of specially flexible paper: This is arranged to be 
easily replaced each time 
after use. It remains in- 
tact till the pressure iriside 
the parachute becomes suf- 
ficient to burst it. With 
this arrangement and the 
system of tubes already de- 
seribed it matters very lit- 
tle how the parachute is 
folded, and nothing in the 
nature of skilled atten- 
dance is necessary.” 








ROADS PAST THE 
TALKING STAGE — The 
best thing about the good- 
roads movement now, says 
The Implement and Tractor 
Trade Journal (Kansas 
City, Mo., June 21), is that 
it is a movement of mate- 
rials toward the roads to he 
improved and not exclu- 
public-spirited jaws, as it 














WITH PARACHUTE ON BACK. 


The aviator is ready for a drop to earth. 


sively a movement of devoted and 
has been for ten or fifteen years. 
projects or under actual construction at this time than ever 
before in the road-building history of this country. We read 
further: 


More highways are definite 


“The returned soldiers from France are telling us stay-at- 
homes what good roads mean. The young Yanks in the A. E. F. 
came in contact with roads that had been kept good for centuries. 
They know what would have happened in the movement of 
troops, supplies, ete., had it not been for the excellent French 
highways. Highways are meant to travel over. They will in- 
sist that our roads must meet this reasonable test. All im- 
provements have to go through their ‘talking stage.’ That is 
characteristic of any democracy. But our public is about to 
issue an order for a real system of good roads. These confident 
statements are borne out by the fact that a number of States 
have adopted road- building programs and provided for the 
money. This is not reconstruction. It is construction itself.” 





MORE WHEAT WITH TRACTORS—kKansas farmers who use 
tractors in their work are g-tting eight to ten more bushels of 
wheat per acre than those who do not use them, according to 
J. J. Hartman, a wheat and live-stock farmer near Elmo, Kan., 
who is quoted in an article entitled, ‘‘Tractor Increases the 
Wheat Yield,” contributed by F. B. Nichols to The Tractor and 
Gas Engine Review (Madison, Wis., July). Success in winter- 
wheat growing, Mr. Nichols asserts, is largely a matter of plowing 
deeply early in the season. This will conserve moisture, aid in 
the forming of available plant food, and allow the capillary 
attraction to be restored before planting-time. This early, deep 
plowing, however, can not be done over a large acreage, in hot 
weather, with the ordinary horse equipment of a farm; and here 
is where the traetor comes in. Increased yields such as those 
reported above quickly pay for the machine, and, according to 
Mr. Nichols, it is ‘‘ placing the wheat-raising business on a new 
He says: 

*‘As an average for the country, year after year, deep, early 
preparation of the seed-bed is the vital thing in getting a good 
yield of wheat.- Fairly good yields usually are produced even 
in unfavorable years on the fields that were plowed deeply early 
in July. This early preparation allows a prompt start of the 
bacterial and chemical. plant food-forming agencies, so the 
maximum amount of plant food will be available later when 


basis.” 


the crop is planted. . . . Most of the progress made by tractor 
farming has come because of the appreciation of the need for 
deep plowing.” 


THE CAVALRY OF INDUSTRY 


HE “HORSE-POWER” IS UNIVERSALLY USED as 
the unit for measuring the rate of doing work, whether 
by an animal, a man, or an engine. The name of the 

unit harks back to the day when all heavy work was done by 
draft animals; -and it furnishes an excuse for the somewhat 
fanciful title which we copy from an editorial in Power Plant 
Engineering (Chicago, July 1). The article in question relates to 
the power controlled. through machinery by industrial workers, 
measured in the conventional units and compared with that 
which they could have exerted personally without machines. 
The comparison is thus between “‘horse-power” and man-power, 





and justifies the writer in applying to our present effective com- 
bination of the machine and the man (or woman) behind it the 


’ 


name “‘cavalry of industry.”” These are horses that we can not 


ride to death, and they are working for us faster and more 
We read: 


‘*During the war we heard much of the man in the shop sery- 
ing as much as the man in the Army. But we did not get 
specifications as to the branch in which he served. A little 
consideration places him in the cavalry, for every man is using 
horse-power—some many horse-power—to do his work. 

“Just a few facts. It will take continuous effort of a big 
draft-horse for one and one-third hours to give the energy of a 
kilowatt-hour. And a horse can do as much muscular work as 
ten men. 

**Now, in the Schenectady shops of the General Electric Com- 
pany over 66,000,000 kilowatt-hours of electric energy were used 
during 1918: And the employees, men and girls, were 21,500. 

‘**There you have each man and each girl, on an average, using 
3,100 kilowatt-hours, or about 4,150 horse-power-hours. On a 
nine-hour-day basis and 300 days a year, each employee was 
using one big draft-horse and one ordinary horse, truly some 
force of cavalry. Practically an army division, and each one 
with two horses to ride. Of course, some of the girls used only 
a pony, so that left some of the men using a team that would 
put into the shade the twenty-mule borax outfit. 

**Now look at the men it would have required if this cavalry 
outfit had been infantry— 
all man-power. That 4,150 
horse - power - hours would 
have required. the muscle 
work of fifteen men working 
for each employee. Each 
employee commanded the 
labor of two infantry squads 
—every working minute, all 
the year. The whole would 
have madean army of 344,- 
000 men; and that in one 
works of one company. 

‘“‘What does it mean in 
cost to be using this indus- 
trial cavalry in place of men? 
With workers paid the aver- 
age wage, the cost of elec- 
trical machinery and supplies 
is about one-sixteenth what 
it would be with man-power 
used alone. An electric-light 
socket instead of thirty cents 
would cost $4.80 if our cay- 
alry force: were wiped out. In 
An electric toaster would 
cost $75, and a fan to alleviate our swelterings would cost $150. 
We would go back to kerosene and candles in a hurry. 

‘**And we would walk, or creep along in the festive horse-car. 
Big factories would be out of the question. Small shops with a 
few men working would take their place. For most of us it 
would be a case of ‘back to the land.’ And for many a case 
of ‘no job.’ 

“To our cavalry of industry and its horse-power equipment, 
and to the resulting ease and low cost of production, do we owe 
all our comforts and much of our. civilization.”’ 


efficiently every day. 




















HOW THE TWO PARACHUTES WORK 
“* parachuting from a plane.” 
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SINGLE-EYEDNESS 


S ONE EYE NEARLY AS USEFUL AS TWO? Or only 
I half as useful? This question is important in the de- 

termination of disability in connection with insurance or 
pensions:. In England, at present, a so-called ‘‘flat scale” 
obtains, according to which the loss of one eye is rated as 50 per 
cent. of total disability. Sir Arthur Pearson, giving evi- 
dence before the [British] Select Committee on the Adminis- 
tration of Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Pensions, characterized this 
plan as ‘‘absolutely absurd,” and suggested 25 per cent. as a 
more reasonable estimate. Sir Arthur’s view is that a man 
with one eye is almost as well 
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SHOOTING UP WAREHOUSES 


OW GUNS WERE USED during the war not only 
ial for destroying buildings, but for erecting them, is told 
by a contributor to The Engineering News-Record 

(New York). This remarkable constructive ‘“‘shooting” was 
effected by what are called ‘cement guns,” used to apply 
stucco with great speed and in huge volume to steel or timber 
framing covered with wire network. The type of cement 
‘used for this purpose has been appropriately named “gunnite.”’ 
In building army- warehouses at Norfolk, Va., which is the 
particular item of work described in the paper named above, 
a battery of “‘guns”’ was used, 





off as one with two. Says The 


and as many as twelve were 





Lancet (London, June 21), com- 
menting on this: 


“On the other hand, from 
the point of view of insurance 
against any temporary or per- 
manent disability to the re- 
maining eye, the possession of 
two sound eyes is a matter of 
considerable importance. Also, 
the binocular field of vision is 
considerably larger than the 
monccular, and may be a factor 
of importance in the avoidance 
of acecidents—for instance, in 
crossing a crowded street. 
With regard to the value of 
binocular vision, that is a 
matter in which a great deal 
of misconception exists. Our 
knowledge on the subject has 
not reached any degree of 
finality, as was shown in a 
recent discussion that took 
place on the visual perception 
of solid forms at the Section 
of Ophthalmology of the Royal 
Society of Medicine. 

“The power of fusing the 
two dissimilar images of an 
object which are focused on 
the two retine is certainly a 
valuable attainment and helps 





sometimes -projecting their 
sticky missiles at once. As 
shown in the aecompanying 
picture, the apparatus looks 
more like a hose squirting out 
a semiliquid mixture than like 
a gun; but in war-work it 
is natural that the military 
metaphor should prevail. The 
Norfolk warehouses were ac- 
cordingly “‘shot up” with speed 
and efficiency. To quote and 
condense: 


“Concrete walls and wide 
roofs were placed with the 
cement-gun on timber and steel 
frame warehouses and pier 
sheds on the United States 
Army Base at Norfolk, Va., 
during the war. Land being 
cheap as compared with that 
for army bases in large cities, 
the warehouse facilities there 
are provided in the form of 
large one-story buildings, with 
a view to securing convenience 
and rapidity in making up 
eargoes. On the site of 640 
acres there are eight ware- 





those who possess it—i.e., the 
majority of people—to acquire 





“SHOOTING UP” A CONCRETE WALL WITH “ GUNNITE.” 


houses, which serve two piers, 
the former having a capacity 








the power of estimating cor- 
rectly the relative position or 
distance of objects or parts of objects—a power which is known 
as sense of perspective, or stereoscopic vision. 

‘‘This power, however, is by no means confined to those with 
two eyes; the man who grows up blind in one eye from 
infancy may possess it in almost equal perfection with 
the possessor of two normal eyes; for the fusion sense is 
only one among many factors which contribute to its at- 
tainment, and, if it is wanting, may be compensated for by 
any one who is able to get full value out of the remaining 
factors. 

‘‘These are atmospheric and shadow effects, parallax, and, 
above all, the memory of what the shape of objects really is, 
according to knowledge which has been acquired in early 
years, largely by the sense of touch. All these are as available 
to the one-eyed as to the two-eyed man, and hence it happens 
that a man may play cricket well or be a good airman, and yet 
be without the faculty of binocular vision. On the other hand, 
if one who possesses this faculty is suddenly deprived of it he 
will be considerably handicapped, especially at first. A woman 
may find she can not pour from a teapot into a cup without 
spilling the tea. 

‘‘A hammerman may take some time before he can hit the 
nail on the head with his former accuracy; indeed, whether or 
not he can ever attain it again is doubtful. The just assess- 
ment of the disability due to the loss of an eye is a matter of 
considerable difficulty, but certainly Sir Arthur Pearson’s 
estim=te is far more reasonable than that of the pensions author- 
ity in eases where the second eye is a sound one. Where it is 
not, the compensation should, of course, be substantially 
increased.” 


of nearly 2,500,000 square feet 
of floor-area and the latter 
having sufficient frontage to accommodate as many as twelve 
large ocean steamers. 

“Transportation difficulties at the time of construction made 
it imperative tovuse local material as far as possible. Sand 
being plentiful, it was decided to make the walls of 2-inch 
concrete, placed by the cement-gun process. This was em- 
ployed for six warehouses, while one has brick and the other has 
tile walls, the latter being weatherproofed with a stucco coat 
applied by the cement gun. Wire netting of triangular mesh 
was secured to the posts and girts by wire nails and by wire 
chairs which kept the netting about one-half inch away from 
the wood. 

“On the inside of the building are placed wood-form panels 
about one-half inch behind the wire, and the gunnite is shot in 
place from the outside to build up a wall about two inches 
thick. After twenty-four hours the panels may be removed 
and set up for the next section of the work. 

“Roof construction of ar unusual type for the middle bay 
consists of a 21-inch slab of concrete or gunnite. Forms were 
placed close against the upper flanges, and wire netting was 
stretched from side to side, being supported clear of the beams 
by wire chairs. The concrete Was then shot into place from 
above. 

“A test panel eleven days old, under a uniformly distrib- 
uted load of 164 pounds per square foot, sh6wed a deflection 
of five-eighth of an inch with slight cracks on the under- 
side. At 209 pounds the deflection increased to one and five- 
eighths inches, and the cracks opened. On removal of the load 
the slab returned to normal position and showed no sign of 
injury on the top surface.” 
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Courtesy of *‘ The Railway Review,’’ Chicago. 
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THE PONTOON RAILROAD BRIDGE CONNECTING PRAIRIE DU CHIEN, WISCONSIN, AND NORTH McGREGOR, IOWA. 








PONTOON RAILWAY BRIDGES 


RAILWAY BRIDGE built on boats has been used 
A for many years to cross the Mississippi at Prairie du 
Chien, Wis. It has worked satisfactorily, and others 
are being constructed on the same principle. We quote a 
descriptive article contributed by P. Schwarzbach to The Pop- 
ular Science Monthly (New York, July). The author says in his 
heading: ‘‘The tide rises and falls, but the train speeds along 
at an even level.” Just when the Mississippi became a tidal 
stream, and how long it takes the tidal wave to climb up the 
thousand-mile stretch from the Gulf, we are not informed. 
We are retaining the tidal allusions in the extract, as the Mis- 
sissippi certainly does rise and fall, and the exact cause is of 
minor consequence in the present connection. In a real tidal 
stream, however, with constant change of level, running through 
two complete cycles every twenty-four hours, the method of 
compensation by the insertion of blocks by hand might not 
prove convenient. We are told: 


**As you ride through Prairie du Chien, Wis., you hear your 
fellow passengers talking about the pontoon bridge you soon 
will cross. At the word ‘pontoon’ you automatically mumble 
something about Xerxes crossing the Heilespont and try to re- 
member what you once learned about that pontoon bridge he used. 

“A pontoon bridge is a bridge built on boats, rather shaky 
and dangerous—a degree better than nothing in an emergency. 

“Tt is often made simply of planks laid across rowboats 
which are placed side by side. While in alarm you imagine your 
train swaying and finally falling off into the river, you find your- 
self already crossing the bridge. No jerks, no wabbling, nothing 
unusual about it! How can that be? 

“This pontoon is so built that tide variation, and the change 
of buoyancy due to the weight of the train, are absorbed in its 
mechanism. Instead of being made up of several boats, it is 
built on one. The pontoon is a double-decker. On the lower 
floor is the steam-engine, with its drum, that opens and closes 
the bridge. This is done by means of a heavy steel cable which 
connects the west end of the pontoon with piling in the river. 

“Between the lower and the upper floors there are nineteen 
columns, each of which contains twenty-eight blocks seven inches 
thick. The tracks are on the upper floor. As the tide rises 
some of the blocks in each column are gradually removed by 
hand, The space between floors is thus shortened just enough 
to make up for the tide rise. The blocks are put back when 
the tide goes down. 

‘“When the blocks are fakion out, six motors on the lower deck, 
_ which are run by a turbine-driven dynamo, turn drums that 
stand beside all,the columns of blocking. Wire cables attached 
to these drums extend up and over pulleys which are mounted 
on beams on the upper floor. As the drums turn, the cables lift 
up the tracking and keep it up until the blocks have been re- 
moved. Then the cables are unwound and the tracking slips 
back into place. 


e 





“The boat itself is 274 feet long, 56 fect wide, and 6 feet thick. 
The wood in it was treated with many tons of creosote to keep 
it from rotting. This pontoon is opened only for very large 
boats. All small ones must go through spans in the pile bridge 
built at the east end of the pontoon. 

‘*From Prairie du Chien this bridge goes over the Mississippi 
to Iowa. You may think it a clumsy way to build a bridge; 
but the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway does not agree 
with you, for it is building many bridges after this pattern.” 


In The Railway Review (Chicago, May 24) it is stated that 
there are only four bridges of this kind in the United States, 
and that all belong to the railway named above. In a later 
issue (June 28) this is corrected “by the statement that there 
is a pontoon bridge on the Addison branch of the Rutland 
Railroad, where that road crosses Lake Champlain, near Ticon- 
deroga, N. Y. Says The Review: 


“The lake is about half a mile wide at the point of crossing, 
and the track is carried on a pile trestle, except for a distance 
of three hundred feet over the boat channel, which gap is filled 
by a wooden pontoon 300 feet in length and 26 feet in width. 
The present pontoon was constructed in 1902, under the 
direction of Mr. Parker, [assistant engineer of the New York 
Central], and replaced a pontoon of similar dimensions which 
was destroyed by fire. 

“The variation in the water-level amounts to about ten feet, 
which is overcome by stringers being hinged on the pontoon, 
and also on the trestle approaches, the stringers on the pontoon 
being raised and lowered by hydraulic piston connected with a 
pump on the pontoon.” 





ODD USES FOR CLOTH—The demand for textile fabrics 
for use in various unexpected ways may be seen from inspection 
of the ‘‘questions and answers’’ page in a single issue of The 
Textile World Journal (New York). 
for advice in the finishing of textile material to be used for 
powder-puffs; another inquires what fabric can best be used 
for an airplane-runway in muddy airdromes. A third com- 
plains that his silk cloth ‘“‘looks cottony,’’ and wants to know 
what he shall do about it. Still another desires information 
regarding the water-proofing powers of aluminum stearate. The 
editor’s answer to the question about the airplane-runway is 
interesting, and we quote it, as follows: 


One correspondent writes 


“In our opinion, the most available and satisfactory material 
for use as a runway for airplanes-on muddy ground is cocc- 
nut matting, or a somewhat heavier material than jute-cotton 
bagging. It is possible, of course, that ordinary -jutée-cotton 
bagging would be found satisfactory ‘for light machines, or that 
two thicknesses of this bagging superimposed could be used, for 
heavy machines as well. However, it is our impression that 
coconut matting would be the best all-around material, provided 
the cost is not considered prohibitive. If, as' you sucgest, 
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bamboo matting might be found satisfactory, we are inclined to 
believe ‘that a matting woven of willow-withes, similar to that 
which is used for protecting the levee of the lower Mississippi 
River from erosion, might be found satisfactory.” 





WHAT THE DRAFT SHOULD TEACH US 


ROM ONE-THIRD to one-half of our drafted men 
were unfit for soldiers. Thirty per cent. were rejected 
by their draft boards as physically unfit. Others were 

The fact that this high proportion 
of our young men are so far below par as to be unavailable 
for military service is cause for great anxiety. Gen. Leonard 
Wood, writing in Modern Medicine (Chicago), asserts that we 

are not only losing out from the standpoint of military offi- 

ciency, but are wasting vast amounts of energy from that of 
economic and industrial fitness. Thore is to be a “war after 
the war,” we are told—a contest for the world’s industrial 

In this fight America is apparently handicapped 

heavily at the outset. 


thrown out at the camps. 


supremacy. 
The remedy, according to General 
Many 
of the physical defects found in drafted men after they were 


aa . . =. . . . 
Wood, is physical supervision and universal training. 


sent to.camps were, he says, of a character which could have 
been easily corrected in early youth through proper training 
and exercise. Others could have been very much benefited. 
We read: 3 


“Flat chests, spinal curvatures and deformities, flat feet, 
wretched muscular development, defective teeth, slow co- 


ordination of mind and muscle were common. And this among 
the 70 per cent. who were sent to us as presumably fit for service. 
What the condition of the remaining 30 per cent. was can 
readily be imagined. 

“Again, many men were exempted as obviously physically 
unfit, and were not brought before the boards for physical 
examination. It is safe to say that 50 per cent. of our men 
were unfit for field-service in war. This is bad enough from 
the military standpoint, but it is even more scrious from the 
standpoint of industrial efficiency. 

‘‘Amonz the men from the South there was a very large-pro- 
portion of them with hookworm, with its attendant anemia 
and sluggishness of mind and muscle. Indeed, the entire situ- 
ation was one which indicated the need of much broader and 
deeper interest on the part of the state in the welfare of its 
youth, the establishment of measuros looking to the building-up 
of physical training and general sanitary supervision in public 
schools and in all placos where the youth come under the super- 
vision and control of the state. There was also a large per- 
centage of vice diseases, indicating the importance of em- 


twelve ordinary engines. 
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phasizing the dangers to which youth is subjeeted, and the need 
of more thorough instruction on this point. Carelessness con- 
cerning the person brought out very forcibly the necessity 
of more careful teaching in matters of personal hygiene. 

“Certainly these facts indicate very clearly that we must 
wake up and pay much more attention to the physical and moral 
development of the youth of the country; that we are losing a 
large portion of our men from a standpoint of military efficiency, 
and are subjected to enormous wastage from the standpoint of 
economic and industrial efficiency. These are losses which the 
nation can ill-afford, in view of the coming contest for industrial 
supremacy. 

“Then, again, if we want sound children we must have sound 
parents. To insure this end, much more thorough and intelli- 
gent methods are required in the education of our youth. Much 
has been done. Much more must be done. 

‘‘We must have thorough and careful physical supervision 
of our children in the schools, beginning with early. youth. 
We must carry this work through systematically. It is of vital 
importance to the nation. With the physical training must go 
careful moral training. 

“‘Another powerful agency in correcting existing physical 
defects will be found in universal training for national service. 
This training will include rigid physical supervision and intelligent 
effort to build up poor physiques and to correct physical de- 
ficiencies. This, however, will only reach the boys and young 
men. Our physical training must be broad enough to reach the 
girls and young women of the land.” 





THE LARGEST GASOLINE FIRE-ENGINE—A test of 
what is asserted to be the world’s largest gasoline motor fire- 
engine, made in Louisville, Ky., on June 18 last, is described 
and illustrated in the Louisville Herald. Says this paper: 

‘‘Braving showers of spray that let no straw hat or Palm Beach 
suit go undampened, men, women, and childzen were awed by 
the powers of the new equipment that roared and vibrated like 
an airplano motor as it pumped thousands of gallons of water 
into the air every minute. . ‘The spectacular old-time fire- 
engine rolling down the street with smoke pouring from its 
funnel and steam hissing in its cylinders is passing,’ said Chief 
Neunschwander as he watched the big motor doing the work of 
‘With this engine on duty in the 
business district we are in a position to cope with nearly any 
fire.’ At first the apparatus threw a two-and-a-quarter-inch 
vertical stream from 200 to 210 feet in the air. Following this 
exhibition four-and-a-quarter-inch streams were thrown on to 
Center Street, which is as much work as five ordinary small 
steam fire-cngines can do. The third test was the use of four 
‘three-way Siamese scts,’ divided into four lines from the engine 
to four three-way couplings and throwing twelve three-quarters 
of an inch streams of water toward the heavens at once.” 











ROARING “LIKE AN AIRPLANE MOTOR, IT PUMPS THOUSANDS OF GALLONS OF WATER IN THE AIR EVERY MINUTE.” 











DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND INVENTION CONTINUED ON PAGE 81 
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AN INTELLECTUAL ENTENTE WITH ENGLAND 


HE SORRY HISTORY of our exchange professorships 

with Germany does not daunt us in trying for another 

intellectual eniente. Only the object of exchange is no 
longer Germany. Some hardy spirit has proposed an exchange 
of newspaper editors with England, and the project has enough 
gunpowder in it to blow up two countries. A milder form of 
interevangelization is seen in Mr. Barrett H. Clark’s proposal 
of “‘an intellectual entente among English-speaking nations— 
particularly between Great Britain and the United States.” 
The hand has been held out to us from the other side by such 
men as John Masefield, Alfred Noyes, Cecil Chesterton, Ian 
Hay, John Galsworthy, and Laurefice Housman; but in spite 
of the fact that ‘“‘the American is a lecture-loving person,” Mr. 
Clark ean only say that the literary ambassadors have up to the 
present ‘“‘striven without conspicuous encouragement from 
Americans.” He sizes us up as “‘suspicious, I think—or a trifle 
reticent, and perhaps a bit apathetic. The war is over, we 
reason; let us do our best to restore business relations and let 
the rest go hang.”. The one person we seem eager to entice 
over here is Bernard Shaw, and he hits the entente project a 
thump that shows perhaps more suspicion than good will. 
“‘The only recipe for artificial entenies that I know of,” he says, 
“is a tablespoonful of lies twice a day administered im several 
newspapers.”” Mr. Clark has a batch of letters that he is print- 
ing in the New York Sun, which show that their writers have 
another idea than their Irish Thersites. Besides the program 
of lectures, the proposals are at most tentative. ‘‘Some kind of 
a hospitality club,’ suggests Mr. Hugh Walpole. Mr. Zangwill 
would ‘have it ordained that ‘‘any book, article, or play copy- 
righted in either country be ipso facto copyrighted in both 
countries.” Lord Dunsany, indeed, sees the entente already 
existing, and doesn’t set much store on such an unpredictable 
thing as literature: 

** At any rate, it is clear that our two countries now feel very 
close to each other, and since they hold identical views on such 
things as the drowning of women and the bombing of children, 
it is obviously to the interest of humanity that they should 
remain close, forming a solid and formidable block of what 
seems to us the right feeling. 

“Tt is pleasant to think, if the projected time-tables that I 
read are accurate, that a man by having his breakfast very early 
and his supper rather late may now have the one meal in England 
and the other in America in the same day; a pleasant change 
after correspondence that has lately accustomed one to expect 
an answer to a letter in little short of two months. 

“That the present feeling will continue, momentarily ruffled, 
of course, by the occasional loss of luggage by tourists from 
either country and questions about it in Congress and Parlia- 
ment, I trust there is little doubt. It is difficult to imagine a 
serious breach ever eoming between the two countries on any 
grounds, short of an emperor rising up in America, claiming 
descent from heaven, and seeking to impose his divine will 
upon England. . 

“That there will be efforts made to estrange us I do not 
doubt, and such efforts will be well made, and they will appeal 
especially to the idiosyncrasies of each nation, holding up base- 
ball to the ridicule of English cricketers, and pointing out in 
America the futility of a nation that can waste two whole sum- 
mer days over one game of cricket. But our present alliance 
is based upon the failure of all such propaganda, and we need only 
be watchful, not fearful of the future.” 


Swinnerton, whose following here has not yet become a cult, 
points out that ‘‘the danger, unless very sane people are in 
charge, is that sets and cliques in one country might be foisted 
on the innocent admirationists in the other.” Mr. Hewlett’s 


personality, displayed in the following letter, must make many 
wish that he would come on the first ship: 


“Dear Sir: 

‘**According to my ideas, it is more than time that man- 
kind awoke to the fact that all men are in reality one kindred, 
heaving a common origin, common rights, common duties, and 
immortality (as most men believe) in common. The tie be- 
tween England and America is ‘closer still, but on that very 
account it can only be morally strengthened by a nearer ac- 
quaintance. I don’t know what it is that holds the two coun- 
tries apart, except that it is the nature of the stock from which 
both are. descended to be afraid of self-expression. That which 
we in Britain hold most dear we are apt to keep under lock 
and key. I believe, however, that fhe British are much more 
conscious of their American kinship than the Americans are of 
their British. 

“And another thing which I am sure Americans don’t realize 
is that we consider the most British thing the Americans ever 
did was to rebel against and overthrow the tyranny of the 
English ‘King’ and Parliament in 1775. No grudge, therefore, 
on the score of the War of Independence should stand in the 
way of our intimacy. It is freely understood over here that 
the Americans could not have done other than they did, and that 
in that struggle for freedom the better cause was won by the 
better men. 

**T do not see how the cause you have at heart can be better 
served than by education in history upon these times. Beyond 
education, again, I don’t see how you can usefully proceed any 
further. As I said at the beginning, the British shrink from 
expressing their feelings. Rhetoric is against the grain; the 
mere fact that it is forensic and hortatory will work against it. 
Education and unrestricted intercourse are the hope of the future. 

**Yours sincerely, 
“Maurice HEwLeETTr.” 


Mr. Gilbert Cannan feels that ‘‘a real unity can only be 
established through the theater’’; and Mr. St. John G. Ervine, 
whose play, ‘“‘John Ferguson,” is now running so successfully in 
New York, seems to prove the principle. Speaking for him- 
self, Mr. Ervine says: 


“‘T have always believed that the passion for freedom which 
animates people of our language is likely to prove the solvent 
of old tyrannies. It is, perhaps, easier for Americans to incite 
the world to freedom than it is for Englishmen, because they 
are less entangled in ancient wrongs; but I think I am right in 
believing that in this matter of liberty there is more affinity 
between the various members of the English-speaking com- 
munities than among any other members of the human race, not 
even excepting the French, altho I like to think of the people of 
Alsace raising that banner with the strange device, ‘Here 
Begins the Land of Liberty,’ on the Kehl Bridge in 1790. 

“In the matter which most nearly concerns me, namely, the 
wrong done to my country of Ireland by England, I discover 
a real repentance among Englishmen; they manifest a genuine 
spirit of good will toward the Irish people, and are sincerely 
anxious to fulfil the desires and petitions of our hearts. It is 
not a problem which can be easily solved, chiefly because Ulster- 
men, of whom I am one, are reluctant to commit their great 
enterprises to the governance of men whom they consider to be 
irresponsible and incompetent; but I do not doubt that with 
the growth of good will in England and, please Heaven, the 
decline of hate in Ireland, a way out of an unhappy situation 
will be found. May I add that the solution of this problem 
is not made easier by behavior such as that of the three Irish- 
American delegates who lately chose to give a display of grossly 
bad manners in Ireland? ...... 

“‘T am confirmed in my belief that the English-speaking people 
have a natural instinct for freedom by the fact that Bismarck, 
that hierarch of suppression, disliked England as much as he 
disliked America, and that his dislike was based less on the 
fact that British policy collided with Prussian policy as on the 
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fact that British policy tended more and more toward demo- 
eratic government, which he despised and distrusted. You 
remember how he buttressed up the eastern side of his Prussic- 
Acid Empire by an alliance with Czar Alexander III., whose 
support he obtained by scaring him with the specter of democ- 


“Familiarity with our literature has helped to maintain a 
bond of some sort between England and America; and many 
of us here in Great Britain and Ireland are learning to know 
more of America from the works of Mr. Winston Churchill, 
Mrs. Edith Wharton, Mr. Ernest Poole, and, I 
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was any possibility of their finding a permanent home in the 
British Museum, but are afraid that prices will range far be- 
yond the modest means of the nation. Mr. Yates Thompson 
has already provided for a permanent memorial of his collection 
by’ presenting two of his finest manuscripts to London and 
Cambridge, an act of princely generosity.” 


The implied compliment to the taste of our millionaires is 
probably based on the possession of money rather than a 
known. thirst for medieval manuscripts, tho they may be 





would add, O. Henry. But there is no means under 
Heaven whereby men may so well get to know one 
another as by personal contact, and no men so 
quickly absorb the spirit of another race as young 


“Dr. Johnson, who was so sadly wrong about 
America, but so bravaly right about Ireland, de- 
clared that ‘young men have more virtue than old 
men; they have more generous instincts in every 
respect.’ Very well, then! The thing to do is 
plain. Send your young men here to complete 
their education, and give us a chance to send our 
young men to you to complete theirs. As for the 
old men, fractious and antagonizing, let us leave 
them to God, before whom they must soon appear, 
for, as your Lowell puts it in ‘The Biglow Papers,’ 

- « « you've got to git up airly 
Ef you want to take in God. 

“T am going to America in January of 1920, and 

I look forward to meeting you again. 
‘*Sincerely, 
“Sr. Jonn Ervine.” 





HIGH PRICES FOR MANUSCRIPTS 


‘| = HIGH PRICES of pictures by the 
great masters, and of rare books by great 
or even little writers, have given us so many 
thrills in the past that we refuse to be moved by 
any further extravagance. Ten thousand dollars 
was thought by one man at least not too much to 
pay for a copy of “‘Gammer Gurton’s Needle,” 
which in its triviality is almost unreadable, but 
which carries the bibliographical honor of being the 
earliest printed comedy in the English language. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds’s great canvas representing 
“Mrs. Siddons as the Tragic Muse” was put up at 
auction a few weeks ago in London and knocked 
down for £52,000, which is difficult to translate 
into dollars, as the value of the pound is now 
fluctuating at a value nearer four dollars than 
five. It is reported, tho, that its owner, the Duke 
of Westminster, bought it in because it did not 
achieve the reserve price of £60,000. Not many 
of our boasted millionaires have paid beyond 
$100,000 for a single picture; but the bogy of the 
American octopus is invoked in England when- 
ever a great work of art comes into the market. 
It was done not long since when a collection of 








“THE MOST MAGNIFICENT BOOK IN THE WORLD,” 


In the previous owner's judgment. 
the philosopher seated on a rock in a black cap and long white gown teaching the 





It is the first complete “ Aristotle "’ (1483), with 


Cordovan Averrhoes. It sold for £2,900. 








medieval manuscripts were sold in London, and one 
of these, a Book of Hours, fetched £11,800. Mr. Yates Thomp- 
son, the owner of these works, has devoted his energies for many 
years to the acquisition of the finest medieval illuminated man- 
uscripts that could be obtained, says the London Atheneum, 
“limiting the number to one hundred, and weeding out, as 
each new treasure was added to it, the least desirable of those 
already in his possession.”” Twenty-eight of his collection were 
offered in the present sale. This same journal, when speaking 
of the announced sale, sounded the usual dolorous note: 
“Every manuscript is a museum specimen, and there can be 


little doubt that they will ultimately pass into public hands, 
most probably in America, We should be glad to think there 








depended on to ponder this statement of the Atheneum’s 
bibliographer: 


“The value of a first-class illuminated manuscript can not be 
estimated. It is unique, in the sense that no printed book can 
ever be; and we have seen lately to what extent the price of a 
‘unique’ printed book can rise. It is a work of complete and 
exquisite artistry within its own limits, and tho we can rarely 
give a name to the artist, its beauty and authenticity are not 
diminished thereby. It may be, and in the present case often 
is, of first-rate historical interest, opening a window into the 
life of the past, through which we may see our forefathers in 
their habits as they lived. It is, many times over, more worth 
having than any picture save by one of the great masters of 
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the world, a continual joy to the possessor. The due praise 


of illuminated manuscripts has yet to be sung.” 

One of the manuscripts, the ‘‘Hours of Jeanne II., Queen of 
Navarre,” has a peculiar interest at the present time. It is of 
the fourteenth century, assigned to dates between 1336 and 
1348, and contains seventy-eight large miniatures. The one 
we reproduce represents St. Louis at the age of eleven going 
to Reims to be crowned. — “‘The little King is with his mother, 
Blanche of Castile, in a rich-tilted wagon, accompanied by 
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THE GEM OF THE YATES THOMPSON COLLECTION. 


The young St. Louis going to Reims to be crowned. The book 
containing this page brought £11,800. 











nobles on horseback.’’ Some of the other specimens are thus 
described in The Atheneum: 


“‘Mr. Yates Thompson’s personal leaning, we should imagine, 
is toward the Anglo-French illumination and decoration of the 
fifteenth century; at any rate, fourteen out of the twenty-eight 
here offered for sale are fifteenth- and sixteenth-century, and this 
represents fairly enough his whole collection. Some of them, 
however, belong to other schools: lot 23 is a fine piece of Sa- 
markand work, prepared for presentation to the grandson of 
Tamerlane in 1410, while lot 17, of which the title is wrongly 
given, is a South-Italian manuscript of a rather poor text of the 
Secretum Secretorum; lot 16, a Florentine illuminated copy of 
the Tesoro of Brunetto Latini, with an Italian translation of 
the Secretum and other tracts; lot 18, another Florentine manu- 
script of the Sonnets and Triumphs of Petrarch, and lot 26, a 
fine manuscript of the Latin version of Polybius, decorated 
with initials and bloomers, in the original binding. Another 
Italian book, much earlier in character, is lot 14, a profusely 
illustrated History of Troy, executed in Venice about 1350. 
Turning to the French manuscripts—lot 9 is a fine specimen of 
late fifteenth-century work, with five very fine illuminations 
and some quite characteristic borders. It is undoubtedly 
i. 4. *a ate 

“Lots 6 and 7 are the most interesting historically in the 
sale, while being excellent specimens of the art of Anglo- 
French illumination in the early part of the fifteenth century. 
They are the books of Hours of John Talbot, Earl of Shrews- 
bury, and Margaret Beauchamp, whom he married in 1433. 
It is difficult to resist the internal evidence that these books 
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were written in Normandy, but the minor ornament has much 
resemblance to English work of the time, and the illuminations 
resemble to some degree those of the great Shrewsbury book in 
the British Museum. The Talbot Hours seem to have been 
taken when he was killed near Bordeaux in 1453, and only reap- 
peared in the middle of the nineteenth century at Nantes; the 
Beauchamp Hours disappear, perhaps falling into the hands of 
a votary of Sion House, at Sheen, until 1610, when they are 
found in Luxembourg. The sale contains two fine but different 
examples of sixteenth-century work: a manuscript written for 
Giuliano de’ Medici, and a French Burgundian manuscript of 
the Life of Christ, the other part of which is in the Cathedral 
of Lyons. 

“Considerable competition among American buyers may be 
expected for lots 27 and 28, the first giving the earliest cor- 
rect representation of Newfoundland, the second a Portolano 
of a little later date. The sale closes with two printed books 
on vellum: the Aldine Theocritus of 1495, with a picture (per- 
haps by Diirer, since it is a Pirkheimer book) of two peasants 
playing a viol and pipes respectively, and the Asolano Aristotle 
of 1483, in two volumes, which is certainly a very fine book 
indeed, tho we can not go quite so far in its praise as its owner,” 





TRAFFICKING THE COUNTRY’S HONOR 
IN POST-CARDS 


ICTURE POST-CARDS are the straws which tell which 
way the wind of popular feeling blows. They also seem 
to tell how insensible that popular feeling may be, for 

we are told that Germans in Cologne are selling to their con- 
querors post-cards that picture the bitterest moments of their 
defeat. What is the character of the German mentality that 
can compass these things? asks Canon Meyrick in The Daily 
Chronicle (London). Is it ‘‘pride struggling for expression” 
which, removing all else. thrusts ‘“‘these symbols of broken hopes 
before the eyes of an English visitor,’’ or is it ‘‘mere insensi- 
bility, a lack of something akin to humor and akin to shame,” 
which invites the ‘‘Englishman to ponder and moralize on the 
crusht power of Kaiserism’’? Or is it possible, asks this English 
traveler in the Rhine country, perhaps remembering the frequent 
German taunts against the ‘‘commercial” nation, ‘‘that deeper 
than Kaiserism, deeper than militarism, is the commercial 
spirit’? To help toward the answer, he gives us an account of 
his discoveries: 

“In the first shop I entered—strangers in a strange land 
usually find their way to a post-card shop—I was offered for half 
a mark many pictures which, had I been a German, I would 
rather have cut off my right hand than sell to a representative 
of the accursed conquerors. 

“There was a picture of a rabble—the conquered German 
Army, whose guns and lorries were lying, like leaves in Vallom- 
brosa, on all the main roads westward of Cologne—entering the 
city in the day of their defeat. It was a picture for a sorrowful 
but generous lover of the Fatherland to cherish secretly and 
sadly, in the spirit that inspired conquered Romans to thank the 
surviving consul who escaped from the disaster of Canne for 
not having despaired of the Republic; but it was hardly a 
picture to ask an Englishman to send home. One began to 
wonder what the word ‘pride’ connoted in the mind of the 
German trader. 

“The pictures which followed did not help in the solution 
of the problem. Here was one of the British cavalry entering 
the city. Imagine Rome perpetuating the picture of her 
citizens flying before the conquering Gaul to the Capitol! The 
senators in their pride died, each on his accustomed throne, 
in all his robes of office. The modern tradesman sells to his 
enemy the picture of defeat. 

“Here is another photograph. The British infantry have 
just marched into Cologne, and are resting in the great square 
west of the Cathedral. The mighty facade, with its great 
towers, immense portal, and central light, makes a fine back- 
ground for our Army. But imagine a conquered Londoner 
glorying in the Abbey or St. Paul’s as a beautiful background 
for an invading conqueror! 

‘Perhaps the most remarkable photograph of all for a German 
to wish to sell to an Englishman was a picture of a great pre- 
war review in the Newmarket—a beautiful square in the very 
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heart of the city—remarkable for this reason: You could carry 
that picture of German militarism in all its pomp and pride to 
that very Newmarket and find the great square still occupied 
by the old machine; but the machine is broken and the pomp 
and pride have fied. When I first saw that square it was en- 
tirely filled with military lorries, captured from the Germans, 
and the only soldiers on duty were a few Britishers, who, guard- 
ing the lorries, were quite unconsciously occupying the old 
Mekka of German pride. 

“Yet the German tradesman does not seem to appreciate the 
irony of the situation. He assures you that the Newmarket 
will be found at the third turning to the right. He apparently 
has no ghost of a suspicion that he is directing you to a great 
symbol of his country’s downfall, or that he has sold for half a 
ma k a parable of judgment on Bernhardi and his clan. 

“Is it possible that deeper than Kaiserism, deeper than 
militarism, is the commercial spirit? Was Kaiser-worship at 
heart Mammon worship and little more? The Kaiser’s throne 
is empty—what matters if commerce flourishes? The glory 
has departed from Hindenburg. What matters? We still 
have the Fatherland. 

“‘T suspect that the German loves commerce more than the 
Kaiser, and the beauty of his Fatherland far more than the 
glory of Hindenburg.” 





FUSTIAN FROM GERMAN PROFESSORS 


HEN THE GERMAN UNIVERSITIES uttered 
\ \ / their pronouncements in the early days of the war they 
did so in the name of Kultur. It took us a long time 
to find out just what this term signified. It was waved in our 
faces like a banner which was supposed to dazzle us into un- 
questioning worship. Now, at least, these same universities 
take more pains to define, and speak of themselves as “‘pro- 
tectresses of the eternal worth of civilization and morality,” 
also of “‘truth and uprightness.”’ Blistering replies from Allied 
lands answered the full-blown pretentions of that earlier day, 
but now they get a scorching answer in their own household. 
A communication relative to peace conditions seems to have 
recently been issued from Géttingen in the name of German 
universities, the substance of which is passed on with withering 
comment by the Berliner Tageblait. First, here is what they 
had to say, as the Tageblatt restates it: 


‘‘The German universities, as protectresses of the eternal worth 
of civilization and morality, utter the sharpest possible protest 
against the unchivalric, unnecessary, and inhuman method of 
waging war which consists in inflicting starvation and misery. 
They appeal against this to the conscience of the world. The 
German universities, as protectresses of German history and 
culture, utter a no less sharp protest against that which is 
opposed to the principle of nationality and the widely preached 
principle of self-determination—all this being involved in the 
taking away of German territory with a German population 
in great parts of the north and east Marches, in Alsace-Lorraine, 
and in the Sarre region. They designate that as especially an 
assault upon Kultur which abandons a strongly developed 
German civilization in the east to a foreign population and an 
unorganized state. They appeal against all this to the spirit 
of history. 

“The German universities, as protectresses of truth and up- 
rightness, lodge most expressly a protest against this, namely, 
that the elementary wars of nationalities, assumedly to attain 
self-government and economic existence, really mask a ruth- 
less policy of foree—a moral assault upon each individual 
people. 

“It is unexampled in the modern history of the nations of 
culture that peoples who have been overcome in a heroic war 
should be punished by a hideously mounting misery of war and 
blockade, by means of a continuing defenselessness and a con- 
tinuous economic fettering; and nof only this, but through 
looting from them of colonies acquired in times of peace and 
the laying upon them of unfulfillable conditions of peace. The 
German universities designate this as irreconcilable with the 
obligations of duty and the sense of honor of every people that 
their hereditary or elected leaders should be subjected to a trial 
at the hand of foreign Powers. Against this they appeal to the 
sense of honor and the sense of right of all nations.” 
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Editorial comment which follows seems to bear out a com- 
plaint recently raised by a university professor that in the 
modern German state members of his calling are ranked of less 
account than the scene-shifters in the theater: 


‘‘We are of the opinion that in the fight against the peace 
conditions imposed by the Entente this manifesto of the universi- 
ties is at least superfluous. It does not fit in with nor strengthen 
at all the position of the pronouncement of all German nationals 
and non-annexationists who have appealed for a peace of justice 
and have protested against a peace of force. The German 








A GAME OF PERSIAN POLO. 


This illustration shows that polo was played in Persia as early as 
1410. The manuscript containing it fetched £5,000 in the Yates 
Thompson sale, and was originally made for Tamerlane’s grandson. 











universities can too easily be answered to the effect that a great 
number of their professors, while the war was in progress, were 
so hostile to Kultur, so senseless, so vain, and so haughty as to 
have scorned justice by demanding the enslaving of foreign 
people and the annexation of foreign territory in just the manner 
that the leaders of the Entente are doing. The ‘protectresses 
of the eternal worth of civilization and morality,’ who are also 
the ‘protectresses of truth and righteousness,’ would be deing 
good service if they could prove that most of the professors 
were true to these ideals, and if they can bring this matter to 
proof we recommend to them the study among other docu- 
ments of those which were signed by several hundred university 
teachers, which were a clear expression of a ruthless policy 
of force. 

“The fight against the hideous, unacceptable peace condi- 
tions of the Entente can be carried on to-day only by those 
who earlier, when Germany appeared to be victorious, fought 
for the idea that might can not be put before right. It is a 
thing most regrettable that the most of the German university 
professors were favorable to entirely different ideas.” 
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PICKING FLAWS IN THE MINISTRY 


periodically examined and usually found wanting. 

All kinds of missiles, save gold nuggets, are thrown at 
its members. The Baptists are troubled because their ministry 
is deteriorating in education, and an effort was recently made 
toward “standardization.” Six States, reports The Standard 
(Baptist, Chicago), have formed State committees on ordina- 
tion, while certain other States have ‘“‘permanent councils 
and. advisory committees” to act on the scholastic qualifications 
of candidates for the ministry. Too many States, it is charged, 
“‘are still following the independent plan where the local church 
practically goes ahead and does ‘that which is right in its own 
eyes.”"” The committee urging standardization, headed by 
Dr. T. J. Villers, declares that “the utter lack of uniformity in 
this gravely important matter calls urgently sor imnediate 
remedial cooperation.” The Standard presents some state- 
ments that seem to support this plea: 


"[ = MINISTRY is one of those institutions that are 


“Twenty-eight States report 133 ordinations, only twenty- 
nine of which met the requirements of the Northern Baptist 
Convention standard, sixteen of the twenty-nine being in one 
State. Of the remaining 104 only a comparatively small 

‘ number had a fairly good education. Every one of the five 
men ordained in one State, according to the State superintendent, 
was ‘poorly equipped for the ministry.’ Another superin- 
tendent states that seven candidates, with whoily inadequate 
preparation, were by the influence of friends pushed through 
eouncils altogether lacking in backbone. In another State, 
where ‘every local church ordains whom it pleases,’ ten persons 
had ‘hands suddenly laid on them.’ And so the story goes. 

“‘When will we wake up to the fact that there are scores of 
badly prepared men, and often pervertedly prepared men, that 
are seeping into our Baptist ministry and slowly but surely 
affecting a certain and not ineonsiderable segment of our church 
life? Some are saying already that when we really wake up, it 
will be too late. We are unwilling ‘to believe that immediate 
efforts to remedy the situation will prove futile, but the serious- 
ness of the conditions confronting us in many State conventions 
ean not be overstated. 

“We wish that the strong report presented by Dr. Villers 
through this committee might be read and discust in 
every Baptist association throughout the country. We ought, 
in the words of the report, ‘insistently and persistently to 
agitate, and advocate, and educate until every State is brought 
into line, not only in a standardized ordination program, but 
also in a convention-wide system of certification of ministerial 
good standing.’”’ 

The Reformed Church Messenger (Philadelphia) reports for 
its denomination that a current criticism is being brought against 
the business qualifications of its clergy. This state of affairs 
is alleged as the reason ‘‘why so many churches are run in such 
@ poor manner.” But the report does not get the support of 
The Messenger, which sees just the opposite, in fact: 


“It is a question as to whether any group of men make better 
use of what they have than the ministers. Many of them could 
give pointers to some financiers on how to make ends meet. 

“In a certain minister’s family, one who had to do with the 
education of the children of the family remarked that they all 
seemed to be exceptionally bright in mathematics, to which the 
minister’s wife replied that she could well understand why this 
was, for throughout her life from the time she became a minister’s 
wife until the children were born, and subsequent thereto, one 
- of the chief things she had to do was to plan and scheme how to 
make five dollars do the work of ten dollars, and she was there- 
fore sure that the mathematical superiority was due to the way 
she and her husband had to manage the family finances. Pe 
that as it may, the facts are that the leaders in certain large 
enterprises are clergymen. For example, some of the leading 


men that John D. Rockefeller has selected to carry out his big 
ideas have come from the ranks of the ministry. John D. has 
shown that he has been a pretty good judge of men. Further- 
more, the heads of the various colleges and universities of our 
land have been in most cases clergymen, and if the management 
of such institutions does not require ability of such a high order, 
both that which is executive and that which is financial, reports 
have not been true, and furthermore, most of the great boards 
of the churches, such as the mission and publication boards, 
have largely been guided and directed by men who are clergymen. 

“The Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund, the most successful and 
highly prosperous corporation, if not the largest in its assets, 
in the insurance line, has as its head a clergyman, the Rev. Dr. 
Perry S. Allen. Rev. Dr. Alexander Henry in his management 
of the Presbyterian Publication Board is another example. 
Rev. Dr. A. J. Roland, of the Baptist Church, and our own 
secretary, Dr. R. W. Miller, are other instances. If Dr. Miller 
had devoted the same amount of energy to affairs of business that 
he has given to the affairs of the publication interests of the 
Reformed Church he would be classed among the big business 
men of our city. 

“The difficulty in many a congregation is not that the pastor 
is not a good business man, but that there are oftentimes two 
or three close-fisted, hard-headed business men who lack vision 
and faith and unfortunately nullify the leadership of the pastor. 
They may not mean to do so, and probably would resent the 
statement that they were doing so, but instead of responding 
and measuring up in the affairs of the Kingdom as they come 
before the local congregation, they adopt a picayune policy, 
and instead of coming forward and responding with a degree of 
liberality and generosity, they measure up to those whom in the 
business world they would not consider in their class. It is this 
kind of following rather than poor leadership that is responsi- 
ble for many able congregations failing to take their share of the 
burden for Kingdom extension. What is needed’ is that the 
officers of all our churches should join the Boosters’ Club and 
vacate the seats so often held in the Knockers’ Fraternity. Try 
this in your congregation, and see whether the pastor and people 
do not respond in splendid fashion and whether all do not 
recognize that a new day has come and a new era has begun 
in the history of your church.” 


From another angle comes a sweeping charge that puts the 
ministry in a class of non-effectives, particularly in relation to 
the war. Mr. William T. Ellis is quoted by The Christian 
Work (New York) as saying: 


“Tt is notorious that during the past five years of spiritual 
agony throughout the whole earth there has been no one clear, 
strong, arresting voice heard in the Christian pulpits of the world. 
We have had to look to the laity for our prophetic messages. 
One reason why society is in a state approaching chaos has been 
the collapse of great spiritual leadership. . . . The mass of man- 
kind ignore them as mild creatures who are ineffective except as 
killjoys. The drift of decades has steadily shoved him to one 
side as a non-essential.” 


This statement coupled with one made by an evangelist— 
“an imitator of Billy Sunday’’—that preachers were ‘crooks 
and grafters,”’ leads The Christian Work to put some questions: 


“Is there any just ground for this criticism? Is the charge 
that the ministry is decadent true? Is it true, as Mr. Ellis 
states, that ‘there is a strange unrelatedness between the 
average pulpit utterance and the life of the community?’ Has 
the minister lost his place of leadership in the moral and 
spiritual realm in the United States? The writer feels 
that he has very good foundation for giving an answer to 
the question: ‘Is the ministry decadent?’ He is not only a 
student of church history, but for years has been in daily con- 
tact with thousands of ministers all over the United States. 
In the past three years, during the period of greatest stress in 
the history of the world, we have met with the ministers of a 
























hundred and seventy-five American cities. We have heard the 
messages from the pulpits from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
“We believe that there was never a baser nor more ungrounded 
slander than that against the ministry of to-day. Never was 
the quality of leadership on the part of ministers higher than it 
is to-day. In every community we have found the preachers 
relating their messages to the vital things of community life. 
As at no previous time in history were there so many ministers 
earnestly trying to apply the principles of Jesus to every-day 
life, both individual and social. Ministers of to-day are not 
being bound by tradition. They are the leaven of the Kingdom 
of God in every community. The voices of God’s prophets are 
not silent in this hour of world crisis. They can not be bribed 
nor bought, and they are not mollycoddles nor weaklings. Of 
course, there are exceptions, but, thank God, they are not 
numerous. Those who prate about the decadence of the min- 
istry ought to attend church oftener. Again and again during 
the past few weeks the writer has found churches in widely 
scattered sections of the country that could not contain the 
people who wanted to hear God’s message from the pulpit.” 





PROTESTANT FEARS OVER IRELAND 


PROTESTANT VIEW OF THE IRISH SITUATION 
A is presented by “ons of our well-known and successful 
army chaplains”’ in a letter which The Congregationalist 
(Boston) prints. It is put forward as a warning of possible 
friction between England and America. It is perhaps well 
known that “recent American—or rather Irish-American— 
interferences with the delicate and difficult relations of Great 
Britain to its uneasy and reluctant member, Ireland, have 
somewhat endangered good feeling toward us in England.” 
The results of Mr. De Valera’s visit to America are yet to be 
determined in their effect upon England. The realities of the 
various dangers confronting us are emphasized, thinks The 
Congregationalist, in the letter which it quotes, whatever the 
ultimate validity of the judgments contained therein: 


“T am just back from two weeks in England and Ireland, 
where I saw much of the Sinn-Fein movement and had good 
opportunity to study the present situation. It really is serious, 
especially in its implication of America. Last Friday I was 
present at a big open-air Sinn-Fein gathering of four counties of 
Ulster, where the population is about half and half Protestant 
and Catholic. Two prominent speakers addrest them, one of 
whom had been in prison in Dublin. He was eloquent and 
earnest, of the stuff of which martyrs are made, and I liked the 
man tho I disagreed with his position. The man that presided 
and introduced the speakers closed his remarks with these words: 
‘Sinn Fein means Ireland for Ireland, or in other words, Ireland 
for the Pope.’ . I heard these words myself. The second speaker 
declared that the Irish now controlled America by both direct 
and indirect means and that America would be compelled by 
means which he was not at liberty to divulge to force England 
to make Ireland free. He emphasized the resolution passed 
by our Senate and declared that to be but the beginning of 
greater things to follow. He stated that certain agencies could 
precipitate war between England and America, whenever it 
might seem necessary. He was intensely bitter against England 
and said that the Irish held the balance of power in America 
and that the whole Catholic organization is with them. 

“T talked with many classes of people: Dr. Montgomery, 
president of the Presbyterian Assembly of Ireland: Dr. Park, 
and many other Belfast men of standing. They realize that 
the situation is serious, and especially in view of Ryan’s report. 
I told them the time had come when the true facts should be 
given to America in justice to both America and themselves. 
I am sending a portion of these in the enclosed paper, which 
I believe you will be glad tohave. The Protestants, tho but one- 
fourth of the population, furnish three-quarters of the revenues. 
Many stated the same belief which Dr. Van Allen, of Boston, 
who is in my camp with the ‘Y’ recently declared to be his— 
that the Vatican in Italy finds itself in an embarrassing situation 
following the war, that change of location is necessary, and 
that Ireland is to be the place. They believe this to be the 
ultimate objective. Were it merely a political question they 
would be willing to let it be tried out, tho that could bring no 
material benefit. I had a long talk with an English priest, a 
fine fellow, and he, defending England, stated that the move- 
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ment is at least 90 per cent. a religious question. . . . In En- 
gland feeling is rather intense at the action of our Senate and the 
suggestion that we will meddle, whether directly or indirectly, 
in her internal affairs.’ 

In view of this situation, adds The Congregationalist on its 
own authority, however important we may regard the speedy 
solution of the Irish question we must not forget that our 
interest in it is largely because it hinders a cordial relation of 
partnership between Great Britain and America in keeping the 
peace of the world and not because we wish to interfere with the 
internal affairs of the British Empire or forget that England 
also must be consulted in the future settlement. 





GERMAN MISSIONS AND THE TREATY 


ORE THAN one and a half million candidates for 
M. baptism will lose their spiritual guides and run the 

danger of backsliding, German leaders fear, as a 
result of Article 438 of the Peace Treaty, which deals with 
Gérmany’s religious missions. These leaders, whose fears wera 
formulated by Count Brockdorff-Rantzau in a protest pre- 
sented to the Allied Peace Commission on May 18, interpret 
this article as meaning the expulsion of German missionaries 
from their spheres of labor and the confiscation of their property 
acquired by contributions to the missionary cause. To some 
of us it may seem that this interpretation is a distorted one. 
Article 438 reads as follows: 


“‘The Allied and Associated Powers agree that where Christian 
religious missions were being maintained by German societies or 
persons in territories belonging to them, or of which the Govern- 
ment is entrusted to them in accordance with the present treaty, 
the property which these missions or missionary societies pos- 
sest, including that of trading societies whose profits were 
devoted to the support of missions, shall continue to be devoted 
to missionary purposes. In order to insure the due execution 
of this undertaking, the Allied and Associated Governments will 
hand over such property to boards of trustees appointed by or 
approved by the governments and composed of persons holding 
the Christian faith. It will be the duty of such boards of trustees 
to see that the property continues to be applied to missionary 
purposes. 

“The obligations undertaken by the Allied and Associated 
Governments in this article will not in any way prejudice their 
eontrol or authority as to the individuals by whom the missions 
are conducted. 

“Germany, taking note of the above undertaking, agrees to 
accept all arrangements made or to be made by the Allied and 
Associated Governments concerned for carrying on the work of 
said missions or trading societies and waives all claims on their 
behalf.” 


This is the German protest, as printed in the London Times: 


“For more than 200 years the German missions of both 
Christian denominations have in all parts of the world devoted 
themselves to the religious, moral, and economic uplifting of the 
population. Their work has been crowned with rich success. 
They have restricted themselves to their educational work, and 
thus, together with the confidence of the governments, have won 
the gratitude of the population in their sphere of labor. This 
very promising development it is intended abruptly to interrupt. 

“In fact, if Article 438 should be carried out, the German 
missions would be forcibly expelled from all their spheres of 
labor, with the exception of the Dutch Colonial Empire. They 
would be robbed of their well-earned rights by being deprived 
of the property acquired by gifts to the missions by Christians 
at home and entrusted to them for administration. The mis- 
sionaries would be forced to give up the activities for which they 
had specially prepared and trained themselves. 

‘‘But there is more at stake than the property and the pro- 
fessional activities of the German missions. More than one 
and a half million candidates for baptism and scholars of all 
races would lose their spiritual leaders and run the danger of 
backsliding. 

“The personalities who would be sent to the deserted posts 
of labor as substitutes, perhaps by the missionary societies of 
























































other nationalities, could not fulfil the object in view, if for no 
other reason than because they could not be adequate in numbers, 
and, moreover, would be acquainted with neither the language 
nor the country, nor would they possess the confidence of the 
population. 

‘*At this time, which has been described in competent quarters 
as the decisive hour of world missions, the army of Christian 
missions would be deprived of an indispensable auxiliary force, 
Christianity would be hindered in the fulfilment of its high task, 
and the progress of peoples checked. 

“Tf Article 438 of the Peace Treaty be compared with the 
stipulation of the Kongo Act, which guarantees the protection 
and freedom of missions, one is astounded to learn to what an 
extent the legal situation of Christian missions will be weakened, 
and the missionaries’ confidence in their work will be diminished 
if their supernational character is assailed for political reasons. 
By following this course not only the German missions, but 
Christian missions generally, would be brought into a state of 
dependence on political power which is incompatible with their 
nature and methods. 

“In any case, the German Government considers it incom- 
patible with its dignity to be expected to accept this article. 
If it were to agree to it, it would come into conflict with those 
principles of liberty with the protection of which it has been 
entrusted by the German people and would also grievously of- 
fend the most sacred convictions of all Christian circles.” 





WAR’S EFFECT ON MISSIONS IN CHINA 


HILE THE WAR has not weakened the native 
W Christian Church in China—tho some missionaries 
feared that the spectacle of Christian nations engaged 
in such a struggle would seem to the Chinese to stultify the 
<sachings of Christ—it has ‘‘increased immensely the tasks and 
responsibilities of missions.”” Attention is called to this fact 
by Edward M. Merrins, M.D., a physician on the staff of the 
Episcopal University of St. John’s, in Shanghai, who sees no 
reason why, in this emergency, ‘‘all missions in China should 
not unite in some kind of federation for the purpose of speaking 
with one strong, united voice on all questions affecting the 
welfare of the nation as a whole, as in the recent antiopium 
movement.”” Writing in the New York Churchman (Protestant 
Episcopal), Dr. Merrins thus sketches the outstanding features 
of China as a mission field: 


“Confronted by the disturbing forces of these days, it is no 
longer possible even for the East to bend low before the blast in 
patient, deep disdain, preserving the inner life unchanged. 
China itself has been stirred deeply, not so much by the war, 
perhaps, as by the opening of the country to the manifold in- 
fluences of western civilization during the years immediately 
preceding the war. The old religions are losing their power; 
the bonds of ancient social standards and customs are being 
broken; everywhere there is change, if not disintegration. 
And there is no prospect of a new and abiding order being soon 
established. The more conservative classes are still strong 
but bewildered; those moving in the new paths seem to have no 
fixt goal. 

“As to religious and other results of the war, it may be well 
to consider each stratum of Chinese society separately. Among 
the millions of the poor and uneducated little intelligent interest 
was felt in the war. To them, western nations are still strange 
and hardly distinguishable from one another. The rapacity of 
their own officials, the cruelty and robberies of the rabble sol- 
diery, the general lawlessness and other social troubles of their 
own, concern them far more deeply than a distant war, the 
eauses of which it is difficult for them to understand. What 
they need is good government, amelioration of their hard lot, 
education, and true religion. A large proportion of our church 
members come from this class, and their children are being 
educated in our elementary schools. 

“The middle and wealthier classes, educated, and with some 
knowledge of foreign affairs, took a livelier interest in the war, 
but solely from the Chinese point of view. Their sympathies 
were generally with Germany, for they hate and fear Japan, 
and the Allied Powers were with Japan, whereas Germany was 
against it. However, since the enunciation of President Wilson’s 
famous fourteen points and the success of the Allies, their opin- 
ions have altered, and they are now expecting great things from 
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the Peace Conference. As some of their demands are not 
practicable, a measure of disappointment no doubt awaits them, 
and for a time they may be less friendly to all foreigners, but 
this is not likely to affect missions very seriously, as they know 
the value of our hospitals and educational institutions. The 
students in our bigh schools and colleges come from this class, 

“As to the governing classes, the vast horde of officials, 
actual and expectant, with their hungry retinues, the war has 
left them unchanged; it has not kindled a spark of the un- 
selfish patriotism which has done so much to redeem and 
strengthen the weaker nations of Europe. With but few 
exceptions Chinese officials are either weak, incompetent, 
unpractical, or corrupt. Under its present form of govern- 
ment the nation is floundering helplessly; and there is little 
prospect of immediate improvement, as it is plainly evident 
that the ancient religions and customs of the Chinese give them 
no firm anchorage in dealing with the problems, external and 
internal, which have arisen since the country was forced open to 
the influence of western civilization. To work out her salva- 
tion, new ideals are necessary, and the spiritual wisdom and 
power to enable those ideals to be realized. 

‘**China’s need of help is more urgent as two menacing clouds 
loom on the horizon in consequence of the war. The first is 
the spread of Bolshevism. - By some foreigners this danger is 
regarded as negligible, but there is no tremendous difference 
between the Chinese of Manchuria and Mongolia and the 
Russians of Siberia; and if people become Bolsheviki from want 
of food, in what part of the world are there such hungry multi- 
tudes living from hand to mouth as in China? 

“The other danger is the rapid exploitation of the material 
resources of the country by foreign nations, and the evils to 
which this will directly and indirectly give rise. As soon as 
business in the West flows in more normal channels, the com- 
mercial competition in China will be very keen. All kinds of 
industrial enterprises will be started. Among the vast num- 
bers of Chinese employed many will be women and children. 
Unless the conditions in which they live and labor, their hours 
of work, wages, etc., are regulated by the humane laws and 
regulations now happily in force in western countries, the fate 
of the poor and defsnseless will be most deplorable. This 
raises the question, what will be the character of the civilization 
which emerges from this commercial union of the East and the 
West? Also the deeper question, will Christianity in China be 
able to subdue unto itself not only all that is alien to it in the 
religious and social life of the Chinese, but also all that is hostile 
to it in the trade and commerce of the West?”’ 





BOLSHEVISM AND CHRISTIANITY—“ Bolshevism and the 
Christian religion can not both survive,” affirms the report 
of the Senate Judiciary Committee on Bolshevism. An exam- 
ination of this report, says the Minneapolis Tribune, will con- 
vinee the American Christian that ‘Russian Bolshevism tri- 
umphant in this country would be followed by the confiscation 
of 203,432 church edifices; by the suppression of all demomina- 
tional Sunday-schools, seminaries, and colleges; and by atheist 
dictatorship domination over 41,926,854 church members.” 
What the Bolshevik government has done to show its hostility 
to the Christian religion is thus summarized from the Senate 
report by the Minneapolis paper: 


“Tt has confiscated all church property, real and personal. 

‘Tt has established the right of antireligious propaganda as a 
constitutionally recognized institution. 

“Tt has supprest Sunday-schools and has expressly forbidden 
the teaching of all religious doctrines in public, either in schools 
or in educational institutions of any kind. 

“Tt prohibits religion from being taught or studied except 
in private. 

“It has abolished all recognition of a supreme being in 
governmental and judicial oaths. 

“It has disfranchised expressly all clergy and servants and 
employees of church bodies and has deprived them of all right 
to hold public positions. 

“Under the old imperialistic régime—sinner that it was— 
it became the practise by both custom and decree that every 
newspaper and every periodical published on Easter Sunday 
throughout the Russian Empire carried the commemorative 
head-line, ‘Christ is Risen.’ On Easter Sunday of 1918 the 
Bolshevik publications substituted the legend: 

‘**One hundred years ago to-day Karl Marx was born. 
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“I never make light of your care 
But make it much lighter to bear, 

This bright radiation in homes of the nation 
Brings comfort and liberty there.” 
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HE enthusiasm of the men in khaki to 

hurry back to “‘civvies” and the pro- 
saic routine of workaday life is better 
known than the quiet, unromantic determi- 
nation with which some decide to follow an 
army or navy career because they have found 
the life attractive and have progressed 
so rapidly, from both a mental and a phys- 
ical standpoint, during their term of service. 
More novel, tho quite as normal, is the 
type of young American who goes through 
all the exhilaration of a plunge back into 
civilian life only to find later that the 
eall of the bugle persuades him to reenlist. 
His frame of mind is graphically shown in 
verses from the Los Angeles 7’imes, brought 
to our attention by Col. Adna G. Clarke, 
of Fort MacArthur, Cal., who tells us 
that they are being ‘used effectively as a 
part of Uncle Sam’s intensive recruiting 
program.” 


“LONG BOY’S” RETURN 
By BurpE BaxTER CLARKE 


Gee, fellers! I’m goin’ home! 

*Tho I didn’t pull off any hero stuff, 

Still I think that we've called old Heinie’s bluff; 
For we charged his trench with our Indian yell, 
And we paid him off with our shrapnel shell 

And gas and fire and general hell; 

Now I'm goin’ home! 


Gee, fellers! I’m goin’ home! 

"Tho it ain’t as I thought before the scrap, 
When I came to Europe to change the map, 
And the mugs of the Kaiser’s hosts to mar 
And relate the horrors of this here war; 

For I didn’t get even a tiny scar, 

Or chevron or cootie or shoulder-bar: 

But I'm goin’ home! 


Gee, fellers! I’m goin’ home! 

"Tho most of our friends are gone with flu, 
And Father is feelin’ pretty blue; 

And my purse like a cast-off bandoleer, 

And I’ve lost my job and there’s no more beer, 
And I ain’t a wearin’ a War-Cross here, 

And my girl has married a profiteer; 

There are Mother's pies and her heart o’ cheer, 
And I’m goin’ home! 


“LONG BOY” REENLISTS 


By Burpe BAxTER CLARKE 


Say, fellers! I’m goin’ back! 

"Tho I didn’t think when I sailed away, 
That I'd be making so short a stay 

In the home town here in the Golden State, 
But I tell you fellers that soldier’n’s great; 
And I'm goin’ to re-up as sure as fate, 

Yes, I’m goin’ back. 


Say, fellers! I’m goin’ back! 

For I’ve seen the corn all growin’ green, 

With the squash vines trailin’ along between. 
I've followed all day at the tail of the plow; 
I've curried the mule and milked the cow, 
And gathered the eggs from the old haymow, 
But everything seems to be changed somehow, 
And I'm goin’ back. 


Say, fellers! I’m goin’ back! 

For I miss the durned old bugle. Gee! 

How I cursed “ Fatigue’’ and “ Reveille’’! 

And expendin’ of extra elbow grease, 

On scrubbin’ floors and kitchen police, 

And wonderin’ when the war would cease; 

Still hopin’ we wouldn't sign for peace 

Till we'd grabbed some portion of Heinie’s fleece, 
Now I'm goin’ back. 





Say, fellers! I'm goin’ back! 

It’s the life I’m longin’ for I guess, 

With its drill and guard and Army mess, 
And the polishin’ guns and growlin’ why 
A feller can’t always have milk and pie 
With his chow, but I'd can the sigh 

If the Top was cross or the Old Man nigh, 
Seems I couldn't see how hard they'd try 
To keep all their dough-boys fed and dry; 
So again I’m biddin’ the folks good-by, 
"Cause I want to enlist for a Regular guy, 
And I'm goin’ back! 


Peace day is variously recorded in verse 
and prose, and in the London Westminster 
Gazette we find a quatrain that tells the 
story simply and touchingly. 


JUNE 28, 1919 
By IoLo ANEURIN WILLIAMS 


The peaceis won. The Allied peoples cry 
Aloud in joy, singing the soldiers go. 

In Flanders and the Somme the dead men lie 
Who greeted peace with silence, long ago. 


Affection for the horses that did their 
bit in the war is evident in many pictures 
and stories of the days of the supreme 
test. In verse also we find frequent 
tributes to the almost human understand- 
ing and loyalty of the horse. One who has 
been at the front and writes with a brusk 
sense of the actuality of things there con- 
tributes to Punch (London) some vivid 
stanzas in which we see the horses return- 
ing from Flanders to Blighty, with all the 
enthusiasm and longing of men. 


THE HAIRIES 


By PATLANDER 
We have carried our lancers, hussars, and dragoons 
And tugged in the batteries, columns, and 
trains, 
On pavé that smoked under white summer noons 
And tracks that washed out under black winter 
rains. 


We've shivered in standings hock-deep in the mud, 
With matted tails turned to the drift of the 


sleet; 
We've seen the bombs flash and been spattered 
with blood 
Of mates as they rolled, belly-ripped, at our 
feet. 


We've dragged ammunition up shell-smitten 
tracks, 
Round bottomless craters, 
littered woods; 
When the wagons broke down took the load on 
our backs 
And somehow or other delivered the goods. 


through stump- 


But the dread roads, the red roads will know us 
no more; 
Oh, it’s England, chum, England for you and 
for me! 
The countryfolk wave us as westward we pour 
Down the jolly white highways that lead to 
the sea. 


There's a mist of frail blossom adrift in the trees, 
The spring song of birds sets the orchards 
a-thrill; 
And now on our brows blows the salt Channel 
breeze, 
The busy port hums in the lap of the hill. 


So warp out your transports and bear us away 
From the Yser and Somme, from the Ancre 
and the Aisne, 
From fire-blackened deserts of shell-pitted clay, 
And give us our Chilterns and Cotswolds again. 


Oh, show us old England all silver and gold, 
With the flame o’ the gorse and the flower 0’ 
the thorn; 





We long for lush meadow-lands where we were 
foaled, 

And boast of great runs with the Belvoir and 
Quorn. 


The pack-pony dreams of a primrosy comb, 
A leisurely life in a governess-cart, 

Plum-cake and a bottle-nosed gardener-groom; 
The Clyde has a Wensleydale farm in his heart. 


We whinny and frolic, light-headed with bliss, 
Forgetting leg-weariness, terror, and scars; 
Ye ladies of England, oh, blow a soft kiss 
To the hairy old horses come home from the 
wars. 


One of those illuminating poetical minia- 
tures of the war that tell us more than col- 
umns of prose is afforded in verses in The 
English Review (London), which refer to the 
Doiran Front, in April, 1918. 


AFTER THE RAID 


By TREVOR ALLEN 


. . » No; it is not the barrage, not alone 

The frenzied mouthing of the guns, the flashes 
That blench the sky, the gale of roaring shells 
Over ravines, the crash that cleaves the breath, 
The moan of falling fragments; not alone 

The mocking chatter of machine guns, spitting 
Death like a hundred devils at one’s head— 
Tho this is bad enough, God knows, God knows. 


Not these, not these. It is the sudden poise, 
The sob of silence when the tumult dies, 
And the frog’s croaking seems so still a noise, 
And the cicada’s plaint so wise, so wise. 

It is the moment when the stars regain 
Their empery, their tragic questioning; 
And the moon gazes at our world of pain, 
So like a fevered child’s pitying. 
It is the bustle in the trench, the speech 
Of agony: ‘‘O Christ! go steady, mate!"’ 
The curtness of the bearers, lest they reach 
Their journey’s end, too late. 
It is the pang that one whom England bore, 
Who loved his England thirstily as I, 
Lies lonely now beneath a stranger's sky, 
And will see England, England! nevermore. 


The ring of true poetry is heard in some 
sonnets and songs written by an inmate of 
Leavenworth Prison, who is a member of 
the I. W. W. They appeared originally in 
the prison paper and are republished by the 
Socialist New York Call. In few forms of 
verse is it so fatally easy to be mechanically 
correct and spiritually barren. We think 
Ralph Chaplin’s sonnets are good in form 
and possest of genuine feeling. 


PRISON NOCTURNE 


By RALPH CHAPLIN 


Outside the storm is swishing to and fro; 

The wet wind hums its colorless refrain; 

Against the walls and dripping bars, the rain 
Beats with a rhythm like a song of wo. 

Dimmed by the lightning’s ever fitful glow, 

The purple arc-lamps blur each streaming pane; 
The thunder rumbles o’er the darkened plain; 
The cells are hushed and silent, row on row. 


Fall, fruitful drops, upon the parching earth, 
Fall, and revive the living sap of spring; 
Blossom the fields with wonder once again! 
And in all hearts awaken to new birth 

Those visions and endeavors that will bring 

A fresh, sweet morning to the world of men! 


NIGHT IN THE CELL-HOUSE 
By RALPH CHAPLIN 
Tier over tier, they rise to dizzy height— 
The cells of men who know the world no more, 


Silence intense from ceiling to the floor; 
While through the window gleams a lone blue light 
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Which stabs the dark immensity of night. 
The guard comes shuffling down the corridor, 
Felt-shod, and ghostly like a shade of yore; 

His key-ring jingles . . . and he glides from sight. 


Oh, to forget the prison and its scars, 

And face the breeze where ocean meets the land, 
To watch the foam-crests dance with silver stars, 
While long green waves come tumbling on the 
My brow is hot against the icy bars; 

There is the smell of iron on my hand. 


PRISON REVEILLE 
By RALPH OmAPLIN 


Out through the iron doorway, bolted strong, 

I see the night guard's shadow on the wall. 

The bugle sounds its thin, white silver call. 

Awake! awake! O world-forgotten throng! 

And then the sudden clanging of the gong. 

And ... silence... aching silence... over 
all; 

While through the windows, steel-barred, stern, 
and tall, 

Pale daylight greets us like a plaintive song. 


Somewhere the dawn breaks, laughing o’er the sea, 
To splash with gold the cities’ domes and towers, 
And countless men seek visions wide and free 

In that alluring world that is not ours. 

But no one there could prize as much as we 

The open road, the smell of grass and flowers. 


In their policy of ruthless destruction the 
Germans overlooked the fact that Nature 
would come to the relief of war-torn France 
in the needs of her soil as the Allied races 
have sprung to her aid in the needs of her 
people. The one thing the Hun forgot is 
commemorated in the Minneapolis Tribune 
in these lines: 


ONE THING THE HUN FORGOT 


By C. J. GREENWOOD 


Across the shell-rent fields of France 
Where rocked the earth but yesterday, 

The sack-clothed shadows flit and dance, 
To wild, weird airs the wind-harps play. 


Among the trees of Argonne wood, 
Despoiled by Hell's gas-poisoned breath, 

The ghosts of Hun wolves whelp and brood 
And search with hungry eyes for death. 


In countless homes the nights are long, 

And specters haunt the peasant’s dreams; 
The morn no longer breaks in song, 

And mute the vesper-bells of Reims. 


Fair Belgium's soil is torn by war; 

Her harvest fields close-shocked with death; 
Her altars shrove with ruck and scar; 

Where wild-flowers—crosses bloom instead. 


The vandal herd with carnage drunk, 
Outorgied Rome in Nero's time— 
Befouled the earth until it shrunk 
In loathing from the reek and slime. 


But lo! one thing the Hun forgot— 
That seeds of plants and souls of men 
Survive—God’s noiseless looms pause not, 
But clothe the dead with life again. 


To realize the dream of world enfran- 
chisement from the domination of the sword 
has been the dream of Allied fighters from 
the moment of the invasion of Belgium. 
The price of this dream as paid by the 
several Allied nations is only too well known, 
and the memory of it inspires the following 
stanzas in Scribner’s Magazine. 


‘THE PRICE 0’ DREAMS 
By Auice Roiir Cor 


We dream; and the mounting vision, 
Freed from the reek and stain 

Of sin-bound cities, is lifted 

To skies that are clear again— 


with them 








Homes redeemed from the spoiler, 
The child at his happy play; 

But for every dream we win to fact, 

With blood and with tears we pay. 


There kindled a dream of freedom, 
It burned with a holy flame; 
When, slowly, with lips that trembled, 
We spelled out that awful name, 
Down in the dust of the battle 
Our best—our dearest, lay. 
We dream, and the dreams come true at last, 
But we pay, we pay, we pay. 


Aviators receive their share of romance 
in the picturesque side of war-history, and 
that the legend of romance will still abide 
may be from lines in 
the New York Times which are character- 
ized by grace of expression and a pleasing 
sweep of imaginative force. 


FANTASY 
By AnNnE W. Younc 


Now, if my love had come one far-off day, 

In coach and six, along the King’s Highway ; 

Or to my casement, hidden 

By roses, over the hills had ridden 

His Arab steed; or had he sailed the sea 

To bring a golden ring and chain to me— 

Then I, a maid of high degree, 

As it might be, 

Had stept down terraced paths as night drew on, 

Down to a pool all dark, save for the ghostly swan 

And for the white and fairy waterfall, 

The trysting place of lords and ladies all, 

And where an hundred lovers, hand in hand, 

Strayed quaintly set, as in a Saraband, 

Or sang to the lute, maybe, ‘twixt flowering 
hedges; 

There had we two, at dusk, exchanged our pledges. 

Or, lowly, had I been 

The village maid he trudged long leagues to win, 

I would have slipt to him from my task at noon, 
no doubt, 

While all the gossips down the lane looked out. 


But ‘tis a winged car 

My lover drives; by the North Star, 

That led down lonely ways and perilous, 

Yet rainbow-hedged, uniting us, 

My love shall swear. And you must know 
Those paths so high above earth's steeps that go 
Paths of the wild bird and the fairy moth— 
Lead to no common plighting of a troth. 


So in a leafless time of-year, 

When the stark forest deeps had drawn us near 
Before all other lovers—what should we do 
But call, where silver birches crossed the blue, 
Three loveliest clouds among the boughs 

To be the witness of our vows? 


To him who, in the love of nature, holds 
dear certain places of hill or plain lines to 
“Little Gray Water” in Punch will surely 
make a strong appeal. 


LITTLE GRAY WATER 
By W. H. 0. 


Little Gray Water, my heart is with you 
In the loop of the hills where the lone heron feeds, 
Where your cloak is a cloud with a lining of blue, 
And your lover a wind riding over the reeds. 


Little Gray Water, I know that you know 
What the teal and the black duck are dreaming 
at noon, ° 
And the way of the wistful wild geese as they go 
Through the haze of the hills to keep tryst 
with the moon. 


Little Gray Water, folk say and they say 
That the homing hill-shépherd, benighted, has 
heard 
A song in the reeds, 'twixt the dawn and the day, 
That was never the song of a breeze or a bird. 


But I know you so silent, so silent and still, 
And so proud of your trust that you'll never 
betray 
What the fairies that gather from Grundiston Hill 
Tell the stars before morning to witch them 
away. 





It took a Reflex Spark 
Plug to do this 


—to unfailingly snap spark 
after spark into the carbon 
loaded cylinders of the five 
ton truck from which this 
plug plate was taken! Note 
the unretouched photograph— 
the clean points of the Reflex 


—the dense carbon. deposit 
massed on the plate completely 
surrounding the plug. 


This Detroit firm had con- 
tinual trouble with this truck 
operated in coal haulage ser- 
vice. The hot gruelling grinds 
and the necessary heavy lu- 
brication were too hard on 
plug after plug. Delays were 
not eliminated until the 
sturdy Reflex was tried. And 
now, EVERY truck of their 
big fleet is Reflex equipped. 


The cromite war service 
porcelain and non pit elec- 
trode construction of Reflex 
plugs gave just as trouble- 
free service in thousands of 
White Trucks in the war 
zones. It is this Reflex fea- 
ture which insures an abso- 
lutely dependable _ ignition 
unit for you whether you 
operate a car, truck, tractor, 
motorcycle, motorboat or 
stationary engine. It’s well 
worth a trial. Write us if 
your dealer is not supplied. 


The Reflex Ignition Company 
Dept. L2 Cleveland, U. S. A. 

























































































































Announcing a Ne 


@_ You are accustomed to look upon a motor car bearing the name Reo as somethi 
substantially standard rather than novel. @ In the long history of this company R 
models have been few. @ For our policy has been to build, not something different, 

something better. @ The splendid reputation the Reo product enjoys is largely the reg 
of that policy. @ Insofar as the science has advanced and Reo engineering has kept pag 
we believe you will find this a better Reo. @ You will find in this new model tho 
features ardently desired by many Reo distributors and a large percentage of the selé 
Reo clientele. @ The motor is a six. @ Call it a “light six” if the term pleases yo 
@ We maintain, however, that beyond a certain point, lightness is incompatible wi 
longevity and Low Upkeep. @ Too many cars are light to the point of flimsine 





Reo Motor Car © 
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» Model—a “Six” 


eo designed, the dimensions of this new Six guarantee that surplus power you have 
ed to expect in a Reo. @ Clean-cut in design, rugged in construction, it possesses 
e same time great flexibility and great “lugging” power. @ Outwardly it is 
wmely different—but close examination will disclose a pleasing rearrangement of those 
nctly Reo features without which you would not expect to find that performance, 


durability and economy that are Reo attributes. @] Body design is new—of course. 
@lew bodies are not unusual. @ This new Reo Six will strike you as singularly 
tiful and in excellent taste. @] Your Reo distributor may have his sample by the 

you read this. @ If so, ask him to treat you to aride. @ Then you will experience 
singjonly real surprise the Reo engineers have prepared for you in this new. Reo Six. 
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TO TAKE THE RISK OUT OF WAR-RISK INSURANCE FOR OUR VETERANS. 


The new Advisory Committee of the War-Risk Bureau, headed by Mr. Hughes, in session at Washington. The complete personnel of the 
committee is given elsewhere on this page. 











SOLDIERS AND SAILORS DROPPING THEIR INSURANCE 


world, probably, is the mammoth insurance concern 

located in Washington, D. C., and their chief worry at 
present is that they are losing the chance to lose more. The 
soldier and sailor lads who have the most generous war-risk 
policies ever issued are drifting out of touch with the War- 
Risk Bureau and giving up a gilt-edge line of insurance such as 
they may never be able to duplicate. It is officially estimated 
that approximately three out of four of the 4,539,048 service 
men who applied for war-time insurance have permitted their 
policies to lapse. 


[= MOST CHEERFUL money-losing business in the 


larity. It was almost swamped with business. From the 
begimning there was an accumulation of unanswered mail, and it 
was necessary to start this tremendous business by “working 
backward and forward at the same time.” Naturally, admit 
the Bureau’s chiefs, ‘‘ there were mistakes.’’ Some of the mistakes 
worked bitter injustice to American soldiers and their dependents. 
The main cause of trouble, we are told, was the fact that thou- 
sands of repetitions of names appear in those miles of files and 
eard-indexes, ‘‘these repetitions being six times as numerous 
as are found in the records of commercial companies.” Word 
was mistakenly passed among the men that the Bureau was not 





The Bureau frankly admits it would functioning, and such rumors are 
lose money on these policies, and the thought to be largely responsible for 
policy-holders come out ahead, but SOME GOVERNMENT INSURANCE the tendency among returning soldiers 
Uncle Sam would be glad to foot the FIGURES to permit their insurance to lapse. 
aa = - boys 1 oe a pec: Applications............... 4,539,048 ogg ‘e Tigre — 
and the Bureau sends wo oug: e Bureau’s chiefs, since the men 
these pages to those out of touch to Amount... . 22.20 .r sever $99,660, 196,008 ean never hope to get insurance on 
write in and renew their policies. “The Average policy............. $8,740 such favorable terms again. 
resources of the richest nation in the Claims in active war-period . $900,000,000 Lately the Bureau has been reor- 
world are behind them and every Premiums paid by men in ganized, under a new director, and on 
claim will be paid. The reason some actual war-period....... $200,000,000 July 15 a special Advisory Com- 
of the payments have been delayed is Cost to taxpayers.......... $700,000,000 mittee, headed by Charles Evans 
that the Bureau was swamped by the Hughes, met in Washington to make 











rush of business. Its grand total of 
risks is nearly forty billion dollars, or about ten billions more 
than America invested in making the world safe for democracy. 
It has five miles of files in its offices, sends out 2,500,000 pre- 
mium notices a month, and has received a grand total of 
4,000,000 letters in the past six months. Its promoters have 
managed fo lose a good deal of money in it from the first, and it 
seems likely to continue in the money-losing class indefinitely-; 
however, as they point out, their patrons have profited even if the 
business, at present writing, is some $700,000,000 in the hole. 
“The most generous piece of legislation ever written on the 
statute-books of a grateful nation,” some one called the War- 
Risk Insurance Law at the time of its passage, and the way in 
which applications for insurance flowed in suggested that it was 
popular with the fighting men whom it was intended to benefit. 
But the Bureau was, in some degree, a victim of its own popu- 





recommendations for increasing the 
usefulness of Uncle Sam’s insurance business. The complete 
committee is announced as follows: 


Charles Evans Hughes, Chairman. 

Newton D. Baker, Secretary of War. 

Josephus Daniels, Secretary of the Navy. 

Grosvenor B. Clarkson, Director of the United States Council 
of National Defense. 

Matthew Woll, Vice-President of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

Homer L. Ferguson, wintiien of the Chamber of — ee 
of United States. ; oh 

H. P. Davison, J. P. Morgen & Ce. . 

John C. Agar, Director of the National Catholic War Council. 

Dr. Livingstone Farrand, Chairman of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the American Red Cross. 
Colin H. Livingstone, President of the Boy Scouts of America. 
Mrs. August Belmont. 
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60,000 Earlier Hudsons 


The Literary Digest for August 2, 1919 


Foretold This Super-Srx 


Qualities That Men Had Predicted Would Make 
it the Unrivalled Car Have Now Been Realized 


Everyone knows Hudson Super-Six history. It 


is written in the official records of .some of’ the’ 


greatest :endurance and speed tests kiiown. It is 
told in nearly every locality by those who know 
how performance reveals quality. _ 

But its greatest fame lies in the appreciation 
that thousands of owners hold for it. 

You have heard Hudson owners predict its ulti- 
mate achievements. They have praised their cars 
and yet always they have said that a greater 
Super-Six was inevitable. 


Hadson Evolution 
Came Naturally 


Let the reader review the past four years of 
motor history. The Super-Six was a distinct step 
ahead in motor designing. It added 72% to power 
without increased weight or complications. 

Its principle was new. Vibration had been min- 
imized. Performance had been increased. 

That first Super-Six revealed a development not 
possible to any other type. It foretold the Hudson 
we now offer. 


Each Year Marked 
Some Improvement 
New Hudson models are not mere changes in 
body design. Such attractiveness is not overlooked. 
The main effort has been to increase endurance, to 
free it from the faults common to all cars. 


Easier starting, more reliability of performance, 
freedom ‘from. mechanical attention, a safer, more 


- comfortable ‘and more economical car has been 


the aim. 

Each added quality has been proved in a thou- 
sand- ways. The speedway, road racing, mountain 
climbing, trans-continental touring at express 
speed, did their part. Spectacular records. were 
established, but long after details of the world’s 
fastest mile for a stock chassis, or the double run 
from San Francisco to New York and return, had 
been forgotten by the public, Hudson engineers 
continued to profit by the lessons learned in those 
tests. Subsequent models showed the result. 

Such a car would have been impossible without 
that experience. We did not enter racing to win 
prizes but to learn how to build a better car. 


Sales Lead All 
Fine Cars 


Like the constant champion it proved to be on 
the race track, Hudson sales exceed those of any 
other fine car. 

More Hudsons are built now than ever before. 
A month’s output now is as great as was the first 
four months’ production of the first Super-Six. 

Sales demand, though, has always been ahead of 
the supply. That shows how motordom regards 
the Super-Six. 

When will you make it your choice? 





Hudson Motor C 
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Mrs. Mary Roberts Rinehart. 
R. G. Cholmeley-Jones, Director of the Bureau of War-Risk 
Insurance (member ez officio). 
E. H. Greenwood, Special Assistant to Director, Secretary. 


Even tho it is still called a War-Risk Bureau, the job of Uncle 
Sam’s big insurance company in these piping days of peace is 
far larger than confronted it in the midst of the war, according 
to its new director, In explanation of the chief difficulties with 
which he is faced, he writes: 


Several million men are already demobilized, and it is necessary 
for the Bureau to render a complete accounting to each individual, 
both as regards pay allotments and government allowances, and 
compensation in the case of those who have been injured, and in 
connection with their War-Risk Insurance. It is a regrettable 
fact that a large percentage of the addresses of the discharged 
soldiers, sailors, and marines, according to the latest available 
information, are incorrect, and it is only by a careful and pains- 
taking process of readdressing and of constant inquiry that it 
is possible for these letters eventually to reach their proper 
destination. As a consequence, there are literally hundreds of 
thousands of men discharged from the service with their millions 
of dependents who are anxiously waiting some word from the 
Bureau. 

This situation presents another problem almost as important 
and quite as far-reaching. We must see to it that these men 
benefit to the fullest extent by this government insurance, and 
that each one is reached in order that he may thoroughly under- 
stand the new policies now being issued, and to make it possi- 
ble for as many men as possible to continue their present term 
policies, or to secure a converted form of policy. That the 
Government be successful in accomplishing this is most im- 
portant from an economic point of view, and incidentally it is 
a right to which the soldier, sailor, and marine are justly entitled. 





Some insurance ‘twisters,’ according to a statement recently 
sent out by the Bureau, are representing government insurance 
as inferior to the ordinary old-line insurance, but the presidents 
and leading representatives of the great life-insurance com- 
panies are cooperating with the Bureau and the insurance com- 
missions of various States “against this sort of insurance agent.” 
Tn order to show just how Uncle Sam does business when he goes 
into life-insuring, an announcement ‘‘To Soldiers, Sailors, and 
Marines”’ has been widely distributed among returning troops. 
“Hold on to your government insurance!” this announcement 
urges, and cites some special reasons why such insurance is 
superior to other kinds: 


All policies issued by the government contain a total dis- 
ability clause, making them payable at any time you may become 
totally and permanently disabled, regardless of your age. 

No: policy in a private company contains a similar clause 
running beyond the age of sixty-five. 

Another advantage of governmenf policies is that a service 
man, after his return to civil life, may engage in any occupation, 
no matter how hazardous, including military service, or may 
travel anywhere, without affecting his insurance, provided he 
keeps his premiums paid. 

No physical or medical examination is necessary for the 
conversion of policies. Physical examination would be neces- 
sary befor you could obtain insurance from any other source. 

You may not be able to pass such an examination, or if later 
you try to get private insurance, something may have hap- 
pened to your health in the meantime and you may find it 
impossible to get life-insurance of any kind. 

Your government insurance is protected from the claims of 
creditors. Your insurance money can not be taken away from 
you (or later from your beneficiary) for payment of the debts 
of your beneficiary. This is a most important provision, which 
insures your insurance. 

Government insurance is non-assignable, which means that 

‘neither you nor your beneficiary can lose the fruits of your labor 
and sacrifice by pawning your insurance. 

Neither you nor your beneficiary ever will have to pay a cent 
of taxes to the Government on the proceeds of your government 
insurance. 

You may pay your premiums by the month without having to 
pay anything extra on account of the additional expense to the 
Government of collecting monthly premiums. Or, if you prefer, 
you.may pay quarterly, semiannually, or annually. The 
Government pays all the expenses-of running the business. 

You may have the whole month in which to pay the premium 
for that month. If you fail to pay and your new policy lapses, 

- you may get it back through provisions for reinstatement. 





Of course, when your insurance has lapsed, the longer yoy 
wait the harder it is to dig up the money for the back premiums 
and the greater the risk of having something happen to you 
before you can secure reinstatemoni. 

After one year the new government policies will have guaran. 
teed cash and loan values, and also paid-up insurance and ex. 
tended term-insurance values, Policies issued by private 
insurance companies usually do not give these values until the 
insurance has been in force for three years. Furthermore, the 
values guaranteed by the Government give you your full money’s 
worth without any ‘‘surrender charge.” This is a distinet 
advantage to you. Never forget that one of the most valuable 
features of a government insurance-policy is that it provides for 
the disability of the holder, as well as for his death. Now don’t 
mix up accident and disability insurance. Only one out of 
twenty cases of disability is due to accident. The greater num- 
ber of disability cases occur through disease. When for any 
reason you become totally and permanently disabled, you not 
only do not have to pay any more premiums, but the Govern. 
ment pays you the full monthly sum called for by your policy 
every month, no matter how long you live. 

There are absolutely no restrictions as to age. With most 
insurance-policies, when you reach sixty or sixty-five your 
rights to disability benefit cease, but with this government 
insurance, no matter how old you are when the disability occurs, 
you are entitled to disability benefits. In most cases disability 
does not occur until the age of sixty-or after, so you can see the 
advantage of the Government’s provision, which protects you, 
regardless of whether the disability is due to accident or disease, 
In old age one out of two persons becomes disabled. 

If it were not for this disability clause. you would run a big 
risk of losing your insurance because probably you could not keep 
up your preminum payments if disabled. Disability is given 
the following broad meaning: Any impairment of mind or body 
which makes it impossible for the disabled person to follow any 
substantially gainful occupation. 


As a recommendation of the sort of insurance offered by the 
United States to its soldiers, sailors, and marines ‘the secretary 
of one of the largest life-insurance companies in the world” 
is quoted to this effect: 


“‘Of course, a life-insurance company can not grant insurance 
at less than cost, but the Government offers insurance to soldiers 
and sailors at less than it would cost the Government to grant 
that insurance. . . . The Government is justified in this liber- 
ality in consideration of the fact that these soldiers and sailors 
have risked their lives, or have been willing to risk their lives, 
for the benefit of the nation. All this being so, it is obviously 
expedient for soldiers and sailors to take all the insurance offered 
by the Government at the low rate charged.” 


The report of the Advisory Committee, handed to the director 
on July 18, includes a recommendation that, ‘‘in order to correct 
the address list, immediate efforts be made to elicit the coopera- 
tion of all voluntary agencies for the purpose, such as the Amer- 
ican Red Cross, the American Federation of Labor, and the other 
associations which have so helpfully contributed their aid in 
connection with war-activities.”” It is recommended that a 
representative of the Bureau be sent to the capital of each State, 
to confer with State officials on methods of obtaining correct 
addresses. Other recommendations are as follows: 


Secondly—We recommend that the Bureau immediately 
proceed to establish local representatives in each State, or in 
such districts as it may seem advisable to divide the country 
for this purpose, to the end that there may be constant provision 
for personal contact with the insured soldiers, sailors, and marines 
and their dependents, for the procuring by them of information 
with respect to their privileges and obligations, for the local 
payment of premiums and furnishing of proofs, and for whatever 
local business may be conveniently transacted within the 
district. 

Thirdly.—That the cooperation of voluntary agencies desired 
to meet the immediate exigencies of the Bureau should be secured 
to the fullest extent possible to the end that their aid may always 
be available for the purpose of reaching the insured. 

Fourthly.—That in addition to the means already suggested, 
and the cooperation of these agencies, there should be started @ 
publicity campaign through adequate advertising for the pur- 
pose of giving information to soldiers, sailors, and marines, 
and their dependents, with respect to allotments, allowances, 
and compensation and for the purpose of directing attention 
to the importance of the reinstatement of policies and the 
continuance of their insurdtice by the soldiers, sailors, and 
marines.” 











Wilson’s Certified Bacon 


excels in flavor and quality 


A few slices of Wilson’s Certi- 
fied Bacon—hot from the kit- 
chen — ateasing, pleasing aroma 
that awakens new zest in your 
appetite — acrisp, rich, delicious 
taste that tells of excelling qual- 
ity — No one has a better 
breakfast than you! 


For our Certified Bacon the 
choicest young porkers are 
inspected and passed by 
competent inspectors. 
The most exacting 
standards are observed, 
and these choice bacon 
sides are given our long, 
mild cure and sweet 
hickory smoking, so that 
the finished product 
proves to you that “Certi- 
fied” is not a mere trade 
name but is a principle. 
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We are as careful and thought- 
ful as your own mother would 
be in the selection and prepar- 
ation of Certified Bacon, as 
well as Certified Ham and all 
other foods bearing the Wil- 
son Label, This label is a con- 


, Stant assurance to you that 


the product has been hand- 
led with the respect your 
food deserves. 


It is an economy to buy the 
whole piece of Wilson’s 
Certified Bacon. Slice it 
as required. Each slice is 
fresh and firm, the re- 
mainder keeping sweet 
and retaining its mild, 
tempting hickory- 


smoked flavor. 


‘Thid mark MAAN Red Be Se eted your quarantes” 


The Wilson Label Protects Your Table 
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THE GERMAN FOREIGN MINISTER IS USED TO DUBIOUS JOBS 


Foreign Minister, found himself in Paris the other 

day as one of the two representatives delegated by 
Germany to sign the Peace Treaty, it was not the first time he 
had visited the French capital. He was there August 1, 1914, 
on a mission no less extraordinary than to try to induce the 
French Socialists to. vote against war-credits. If the French 
would consent to. this, so he said, the German Socialists would 
follow suit, and there would be no war. The story of this exploit 
is told for the first time in this country by Lieut. Henry De Man, 
of the Belgian Army, in a recent issue of the New York Times. 
Lieutenant De Man is one of the leaders of the Belgian Labor 
party, and is now in the United States as a representative of the 
Belgian Ministry for industry and labor. He has spent several 
years in Germany as a student of the Social Democratic move- 
ment, and just before the war accompanied 


W ve HERMANN MULLER, the present German 


Miiller’s return journey appear probable, I was to try to reach 
Berlin by a different route, if necessary, via Switzerland, so that 
there would be two chances instead of-one of reporting to Berlin 
in time. I am glad this proved unnecessary, for then I should 
probably have spent the duration of the war in a German jp. 
ternment-camp. Fortunately, once we had got into Belgium 
—on the afternoon of August 2—it appeared that Miiller would 
be back in Berlin on the evening of August 3, which he eventually 
did, so that he was able to give a full report before the memor. 
able sitting of the Social Democratic members of the Reichstag 

that preceded the voting of the war-credits on August 4. 
Miller, who was most cordially received by the French Social- 
ist deputies in Paris, began by stating the nature of his mission, 
The executive of German Social Democracy, he said, had sent 
him to make a last attempt to prevent the war by deciding ona 
common course of action of the French and German Socialists, 
He had no authority to pledge his party to any definite course, 
as the exact circumstances at the time of the prospective meet- 
ing of the Reichstag could not yet be foreseen, 





Herr Miiller to Paris on that remarkable 
mission to the French Socialists. To quote 
Lieutenant De Man: 


Now that Miiller has unexpectedly come 
to the foreground, I should not be surprized 
to find that the European press will take up 
the subject of his journey to Paris on August 
1, 1914, about which very little has been 
made public so far. As I accompanied 
Miiller on that eventful journey, which 
throws an exceedingly curious light on the 
policy of German Social Democracy on 
the eve of the war, I am in a position to 
give a full report of what really happened 
then. 

Apparently Miiller is predestined to be en- 
trusted with other people’s dubeous jobs. 
At least, the mission which the executive of 
German Social Democracy gave him to fulfil 
just before the outbreak of the war deserves 
as much to be put under that heading as 
his present réle as a registrar of surrender. 

I was working at my office in the head- 
quarters of the Belgian Labor party in Brus- 
sels—at the same time the headquarters of 
the “Internationale”—on the morning of 
August 1, 1914, when I received a call from 
Camille Huysmans, secretary of the Inter- 
national Socialist Bureau. He told me that 
Hermann Miiller had arrived early that 
morning on his way to Paris, and that he 
(Huysmans) was going along to help him 
in his contemplated negotiations with the 
French Socialists, with a view to a common 








A GERMAN SUSPECT. 


He is Hermann Miiller, the new 

Foreign Minister, ‘‘predestined to be 

entrusted with other people’s dubious 
jobs.” 


tion and his party’s views at the time when 
he had left Berlin (on July 31). In the light 
of this information, he said, the French 
Socialists might find it easier to determine 
their own attitude, should the question of the 
vote of the war-credits be put to them. He 
would take back to Berlin the information 
which they would give him. This exchange 
of information would, he hoped, facilitate 
the choice of a common policy aiming at the 
prevention of the war. 

He then gave a rather optimistic account 
of the state of affairs in Germany.. He said 
he knew nothing about a general mobiliza- 
tion of the German Army, the rumor of 
which had been spread in Paris that morn- 
ing.- He admitted that since the day before, 
when he had left home, something of the sort 
might have taken place, but then it might 
have been merely a local mobilization which 
had given rise to exaggerated rumors. The 
‘state of danger of war” (Kriegsgefahrzu- 
stand), which had been declared on July 31, 
he called a comparatively harmless measure, 
quite different in its meaning from mobil- 
ization proper. As Herr Haase had done at 
the meeting of the International Socialist 
Bureau in Brussels four days earlier, he laid 
much stress on what he called the underhand 
encouragement given by the Imperial Chan- 
cellor to the antiwar demonstrations and in 
the alleged desire of the Kaiser to maintain 
peace. 

As to the Social Democratic party, Miiller 
said, it would on no account vote in favor 








action against the menace of war. They 
both wanted me to join them. The three 
of us had a short conference, and we left for Paris on the first 
train available. 

As we arrived at the Gare du Nord about 5 p.m. we found that 
the general mobilization had just been declared in France. We 
went to the Chamber of Deputies, where most of the Socialist 
and labor leaders of the country were assembled. They im- 
mediately summoned a meeting in one of the committee-rooms 
of the Chamber. Our conference lasted two hours. After a 
short interruption for supper, it was resumed, this time at the 
office of the newspaper L’Humanité, and lasted till close to mid- 
night. Then Miiller and I hurried to the station to catch the 
last train, which gave him a chance to leave France before all 
the Germans on French soil were interned. Huysmans stayed 
behind and returned to Brussels a few days later. 

All through the proceedings I acted as interpreter between 
Miiller—who knew but a ‘very few words of French—and the 
French. The next day, as we were arrested and put under 
guard shortly before reaching the Franco-Belgian frontier, I 
destroyed the notes which I had kept, not that there was any 
reason to keep them secret, but in order to avoid lengthy in- 
vestigations which might have prevented Miiller from reaching 
Berlin in time to report on the result of his mission, which it 
was essential he should before August 4, when the Reichstag 
was to meet. Soon afterward, however, I reconstructed an 
account of the main data of the proceedings, so that I am still 
able to furnish a report, the complete accuracy of which I can 
vouch for. , 

It had been decided that, should any considerable delay on 


of any war-credits. ‘‘Dass man fiir die 
Kriegskredite stimmt, das halte ich fiir ausgeschlossen”’ (‘‘It is 
impossible that. the war-credits will be voted”), was his definite, 
repeated statement. A fraction—probably a small minority— 
might favor abstention from voting, with a view to the danger 
from Russia, but Miiller declared that he himself did not share 
the latter view, and that he thought a unanimous vote against 
the war-credits probable, especially if the French Socialists 
decided to follow a similar course. 


The Frenchmen listened to Miiller, but did not evince any 
particular enthusiasm over his proposal. They pointed out that 
it was the earnest desire of the French Government to maintain 
peace, and only for the purpose of defense would France take up 
arms. The French Socialists, therefore, felt that they could not 
refuse the war-credits which the Government would need should 
France be attacked. A few seemed to favor opposition to the 
credits on the ground that such action would serve as a dis- 
claimer of responsibility on the part of the Socialists for the 
results of the competitive system of armament which they 
had always been against. The account continues: 


No formal decision was arrived at, but the “information” 
Miller had to take home was to the effect that the French 
Socialists were not to be induced “to refuse their Government 
the war-credits, and that the only chance of a possible common 
policy consisted in abstention from voting on both sides. 

Miiller and I left Paris with « alow night train crowded with 





but he was authorized to explain the situa. - 
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STARTER THAT iS 
While you are driving about town 
at the usual traffic speed of 18 to 22 
miles an hour, the generator of the 
Wagner Starting System is work- 
ing busily. It is producing its 
maximum of charging current for 
your battery. 


As your speed picks up above 22 
miles, the amount of current sent 
to your battery materially de- 
creases. This entirely prevents 
damage to your battery from over- 
charging when driving at sustained 
speed, aS on open country 
touring. 


The chart below, at the right, 
makes this point clear. 


BUTLt 


IGNITION 


TO ORDER 

As a result of its perfected engi- 
neering design, the Wagner Start- 
ing System provides a battery fully 
charged but never overcharged. 
Battery maintenance is therefore 
brought to a minimum. 


This is true of every Wagner 
Starting System because it is made- 
:o-order for the individual car it 
serves. Being so specifically de- 
signed to fit the exact need, Wagner 
Starting—Lighting—Ignition is the 
most proficient system possible for 
the particular purpose. 


It is logical for you to prefer cars 
equipped with Wagner Starting 
System. 


Wagner Electric Manufacturing Co., St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 


Factory Branches and 
*Maintenance Stations: 
*New York, *Chicago, 
*Philadelphia, *St. Louis, 
*Boston, *Cleveland, 
*Pittsburgh, *Detroit, 
uffalo, *San Francisco, 
Milwaukee, Cincinnati, 
*Los Angeles, Washington, D. C. 
*Minneapolis, *Kansas City, 
*Seattle, *Indianapolis, 
St. Paul, *Denver, 
*Atlanta, Syracuse, 
Montreal, Toronto. 


Selling Agencies: 


New Orleans, Memphis, 
Salt Lake City, Dallas. 





Miler per Hour Car Speed 
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Germans who were hurriedly trying to get out of France. Thanks 
to the intervention of Deputy Marcel Cachim with the station- 
master, we got the sixteenth and seventeenth places in a com- 
partment that was supposed to accommodate eight persons. 
It was an awful journey, during what was probably the hottest 
and closest night of that summer. In almost every station the 
train was formally besieged: by people—mostly Germans—who 
had to be kept out with the help of the naked fist. The passengers 
smashed all the windows to get a little more air. 

In Maubeuge, the last French town, it seemed as tho it had 
all been in vain. The station was occupied by troops which 
stopt the train and put all the Germans and Austrians under 
guard. But I stuck to Miiller and managed to get him into the 
station restaurant, from which we escaped through a back door. 
For twenty minutes we walked briskly toward the Belgian 
frontier. Then we were again arrested, and the gendarmes 
took us to the police-station at Maubeuge. To get in, we had 
to make our way through a crowd of waiting reservists, who had 
no trouble in discerning that Miiller was a German and demon- 
strated their affection by hooting first, and by pushing and 
kicking rather ungently afterward. I got my share of these 
attentions, but the prospective Foreign Secretary of the German 
Republic by the grace of Foch got most of it. As soon as we were 
inside the station, I began to kick up a regular Latin row about 
the disgraceful fashion in which a friendly Belgian citizen had 
been ill-treated, and soon succeeding in seeing the boss of the 
establishment himself, on whom I inflicted such a daring speech 
that he was apparently glad to get rid of us by handing us over 
to two heavily armed gendarmes with the order to get us across 
the Belgian border immediately. As soon as we were out on the 
eountry road our escort seemed to find the walking too hot and 
let us do the few miles of hiking alone. In Mons we found a 
train and that same afternoon I put Miiller on the Berlin express 
in Brussels—two hours before the handing of the German 
ultimatum to Belgium. As we shook hands in parting, the last 
connecting link between the Socialists of the two groups of 
powers was broken. 

In the light of subsequent events, Miiller’s mission to Paris 
appeared to some French Socialists, who had never entertained 
any doubt about the honesty of his purpose while he was among 
them, as part of a crooked machination of the German Socialists, 
in alliance with the Kaiser’s Government, to unnerve France’s 
resistance by inducing the French Socialists, under false pre- 
tenses, to hamper their Government’s action for national defense. 
I owe it to fairness to say that Iam unshakably convinced that, 


in spite of appearances, there never was any foul play intended. 
I may err in my belief that Miiller was too honest to have 


lent himself to such a disgraceful game. But then there is 
objective evidence enough to show that until July 31, or up to the 
time when Miller left Berlin, the attitude of the majority of the 
German Social Democrats did indeed correspond to the picture 
Miiller gave of it in Paris. The change that resulted in the 
betrayal of Social Democracy’s pledges of international solidarity 
by the vote of the war-credits in the Reichstag on August 4, 
1914, oceurred while Miiller was on his way. 

In his article Lieutenant De Man also throws some light on 
the personalities of the members of the present German cabinet, 
stating that they are characterized mainly by mediocrity. He 
says that men like Scheidemann, who have a reputation as states- 
men to sustain, have “‘left the sinking ship.”’ It appears that the 
eabinet members, many of whom were once workingmen with 
radical tendencies and no other aim than to advance the interests 
of the horny-handed sons of toil, have forgotten all about their 
altruistic ideals and are devoting themselves assiduously to 
furthering their own interests, in that connection exhibiting a 
reactionary and bureaucratic spirit that would give pointers 
to the most hidebound and “‘junkerish”’ of the representatives 
of the old régime. Of Minister Miiller it is said that through 
some error, presumably in cabling, he has been given the title of 
Doctor in the American press. But Miiller never had this 
title. He was born in the southern Rhineland and was originally 
a, workingman— 

He started his political career as a ‘‘radical,” or “‘ Left Wing” 
Socialist. He was an editor of a provincial Socialist daily of 
extreme tendencies when, shortly after the National Congress 
of Social Democracy in 1906, he was made a member of the 
National Executive (Parteivorstand) of the party.. His election 
was considered a concession to the Left Wing of the party, 
which had been making some headway since 1905 and was com- 
plaining that the party executive needed some ‘‘ young blood”’ 
infused, and that the radical element should be represented. 

But the radicals soon found out that they had been deceived. 


As a party official Miiller turned out to be a quite different per- 
son from the radical agitator he had been before he was invested’ 
with a share of responsibility in running the party machine. His 
former friends complained bitterly that, altho a good deal 
younger than most,of his colleagues of the Parteivorstand—he 
was not quite forty then—he showed himself a born bureaucrat, 
and more of a reactionary and routine worshiper by tem- 
perament than any of the old “moderates.” 

His physical aspect is that of the typical Prussian petty official. 
A heavy, big frame, with the fatty flesh of the beer-drinker— 
much of that prewar flesh, however, seemed to have gone when 
I saw Miiller in 1912, as I ran across him at Stockholm—a full, 
round, but yellowish face, almost hidden behind a pair of huge 
spectacles; and a somewhat schoolmasterly expression, more 
suggestive of pedantry than of any sense of humor. He is a 
poor speaker—good speakers are exceedingly rare in Germany— 
and his voice is slow and monotonous. With all that, he is a 
hard-working, serious fellow, who owes his comparative success 
more to the conscientious discharge of his duties as a party 
official than to any form of political virtuosity 4 la Scheidemann. 
From what I know of his character—and I have seen a good 
deal of him—I take it that he is not sufficiently blinded by 
ambition not to realize that he is more or less the victim of the 
shrewdness of his political friends, who apparently have suc- 
ceeded in convincing him that it was part of his duties as a 
faithful servant of the party machine to sssume functions which 
at this juncture mean nothing short of a political suicide to those 
who have accepted them. 


Lieutenant De Man writes of August Schlicke, the new 
German Minister for Labor, that the Fatherland must have been 
in dire need, in the writer’s opinion, to have dragged such as he 
from the obscurity in which he had hitherto performed his duty 
asa bureaucrat of the Socialist party and the labor-union machine. 

It appears that in this position Schlicke received extensive 
training in the gentle Prussian art of ruthlessness, which he felt 
called upon to exercise ever and anon in dealing with the up- 
risings of the various rebellious elements in the organization of 
which he was the head, and it may be that this will stand him 
in good stead in his new job. We read: 


Herr Schlicke I have known for years as the president of the 
Socialist Metal Workers’ Union of Germany. He confined 
himself to trade-union activities and never played a prominent 
part in polities. He was known as the most despotic of all the 
trade-union “bosses” of the Fatherland. His authority over 
the membership of his union, however, was not due to any par- 
ticular talent as a tribune or a leader of men, for he is a poor 
speaker and anything but a striking personality. But he is a 
born bureaucrat, well trained in the routine of officialdom, and 
his position practically as a dictator of the Metallarbeiterverband 
resulted from the clever way in which he had centralized to the 
extreme the administrative powers of this national union. Its 
internal story is one long series of rebellions of local and district 
organizations against the autocratic rule of the Schlicke bureau- 
cracy, but these rebellions were downed every time, thanks to 
the ruthlessness with which Schlicke and his assistants used the 
power they derived from the centralization of practically all the 
financial means of the national union in their hands. As a 
member of the executive of the International Metal Workers’ 
Federation Herr Schlicke made himself equally unpopular 
with his foreign colleagues. Especially the French and the 
British found it hard to stand his overbearing attitude and the 
open fashion in which he showed his contempt for English and 
French nationality. 


The only new member of the German cabinet who is not 
frankly to be regarded as a figure-head, according to Lieutenant 
De Man, is Dr. Eduard David, Minister of the Interior, of 
whom he says: 


It will be remembered that he retired from the original German 
delegation to the Peace Conference in favor of Herr Erzberger, 
allegedly on account of ill-health, but really because he was 
generally against any possible discussion of the return of Alsace- 
Lorraine to France. 

Dr. David has more enemies in his own party, the Majority 
Social Democrats, than in any other political group in Germany. 
The main reason for his unpopularity is the fact that he has never 
been able to hide his burning ambition to play a leading rdéle as 
a statesman. Even in August Bebel’s lifetime he unsuccess- 
fully competed with the “Old Lion’ for the parliamentary 
leadership of the party. From what I know of him I suppose 
that his satisfaction of having got a portfolio at last is so great 
as to make him forget that this is but a meager, and probably 
quite temporary, consolation for his failure as a peace 
plenipotentiary. 
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Teklog yi. My signature 
on each pacha cage guar- 
&ntees that you are mak- 
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HILDREN are keen judges 

of good-tasting food. The 
inimitable flavor of Kellogg’s 
makes them prefer it unani- 
mously. It adds to the healthful 
goodness that Nature puts in the | 
selected corn we use. It isa | 
lurking sweetness—a tangible — 
excellence that lends greater en- | 
joyment to the meal. | 
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Our “waxtite” package brings 
you Kellogg’s Toasted Corn 
Flakes in all its newly-toasted 
goodness, so that you almost . 
imagine the tempting aroma that 
drifts from our great oven doors. 


Every grocer everywhere 
sells Kellogg’s every day 


Kellogg’s in Canada is packed in ‘““Waxtite” packages 
only. All others are imitations. 


Coprright, 1919, by Kellogg Toasted Corn Flake Co. 
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“THE SILENT HERO” OF BELGIUM, WHO 
DIED FOR AN ATTEMPT ON THE KAISER 


I’ EARNEST YEARNING" for the demise of the Kaiser 





could have killed him, the death of Mr. William Hohen- 


zollern would probably have. been celebrated domewhkre \ 


about August 1, 1914. But while the prolonged-entertainnient 


of a consuming desire for somebody’s passing hente may be. 


effective in some cases for all we know, it hasn’t botheréd the 
ex-Kaiser, who is reported to be enjoying robust health ‘and 
making preparations to remain at Amerongen until overtaken 
by extreme old age. There was at least one man, however, 
who wasn’t satisfied merely with sitting around hating the 
former head of the Huns and hoping he would meet with a fatal 
accident. This man was Alois Van Keirsbilk, a Belgian, who 
wanted to kill the Kaiser because he thought that by so doing 
the war would come to an énd. It occurred to Alois that the 
best way to accomplish his purpose was to have an airman 
gently drop a bomb or two down on a building in Thielt, Alois’s 
native town, when the All-Highest and his mighty staff were 
holding a big banquet there, as they had planned to do. Per- 
haps the scheme would have succeeded if circumstances had not 
intervened over which the man who conceived the idea had no 
control. The story is told by Egbert Hans in the New York 
Times as follows: 


Thielt was the headquarters of the Fourth German Army and 
sheltered the Commander-in-Chief with a staff of hundreds of 
officers. Alois Van Keirsbilk was chief conductor on the railway 
between Thielt and Bruges. Also he was the chief of a secret 
organization which had only one object—‘‘help to our boys and 
death to the enemy.” The organization was in communication 
with the Belgian Army through spies who made regular trips 
into Holland across the “cable of death,” and many a German 
plan originated at headquarters in Thielt failed, thanks to the 
activity of Alois and his men. 

It was not long before Alois saw his chance for a big stroke. 
The Kaiser was coming to Thielt on November 1. A desperate 
attack was to be made against the Belgian forces along the 
Yser and from there on against Ypres and Dunkirk, and Within 
II. in person was to inspect the preparations. 

Kill the-Kaiser and the war will be over was the firm con- 
vietion of Alois and his friends, and they set to work. Alois 
acquired all the information that his organization could procure, 
as to the movements and schedule of the imperial visitor, and 
sent all the details to his agents in the Belgian Army, with the 
request that airmen be sent at the opportune moment ‘“‘to kill 
the Kaiser!” 

Only one of the three messengers who were sent out reached 
the other side of the electric cable, for at that time the guards 
were doubled. But one was sufficient and when November 1 
eame Alois felt confident that something would happen. 

The big dinner at which the Kaiser and his staff were to 
gather around the table, and for which all the best silver in 
town had been requisitioned, was to begin at two o’clock. At 
that moment anxious eyes watched the sky toward the west. 
Would they come, the airmen with their bombs to do the deed 
that would finish the war? Would they be in time? 

At 2:15 there was a speck in the blue sky. It grew bigger and 
bigger, and soon the watchers distinguished three flying- 
machines. In haste Alois communicated with his friends. 
Barely had those who were warned taken shelter when the first 
explosion was heard. Then for a few minutes the town of 
Thielt shuddered as bomb after bomb exploded. 

It was a well-managed raid and the daring airmen escaped in 
safety, but it was all in vain. There had been a sudden change 
in the Kaiser’s schedule and the war-lord had left Thielt at 
two o’clock sharp. During the bombardment his motor-cars 

- were speeding along the road to Bruges and his life was safe. 


Thus ended the attempt planned by Alois Van Keirsbilk to 
do away with the Kaiser, but it marked the beginning of troubles 
for the unfortunate Belgian. The commander of the Fourth 
German Army raged and roared. Somewhere in the territory 
over which he was the master there had been a leak that had 
almost resulted in the death of the mighty and idolized lord of 
some 70,000,000 Huns. Such things must not be permitted 
to go unpunished, and he set about discovering the guilty 
parties in a Teutonic and shenengh manner: 


were promised for any bit of information. Slowly but surely 
Alois was drawn into the net woven by a most minute and com- 
plete investigation. On. February 2 he was summoned to the 
Kommandatur and taken prisoner. Already three of his eo- 
operators were there. 

It was then that Alois Van Keirsbilk showed the courage 
which won for him the name of ‘‘The Silent Hero.” He knew 
that one word spoken lightly might betray the whole of his 
organization, and his last word to his friends who were still free 
had been, “Do-not let my absence or death scare you; but keep 
up the work that we have been doing.” After his arrest nothing 
could induce him to speak even a word. All devices, old and 
new, were tried by the Kommandatur—tortures as well as prom- 
ises, the menaces of a cruel death, and the promise of life in 
luxury. It was allin vain. Perhaps Alois thought of the many 
lives he had in his hands. Anyway, he remained silent. 

He was condemned to death on February 25, and then the 
Germans created and applied as devilish a scheme of mental 
torture for a human being as could be devised. Alois had two 
children, and a thitd was to be born soon. 

“On the day that new life enters your home your life will end 
unless you speak,” said the German inquisitor. Undoubtedly 
Alois thought of his wife, who would be calling for him on that 
day more than ever. Perhaps he thought of the new baby also, 
Nevertheless he was still true to his name, ‘“‘ The Silent.” 

On April 5 a little girl was born in the Van Keirsbilk home. It 
might seem unbelievable, but evidently the Germans had waited 
for the event. On the same day they sent official word to 
“Madame Van Keirsbilk”’ that if she desired to see her husband 
still alive, she could see him that day at three o’clock in the 
prison at Ghent. A merciful neighbor nurse saw to it that the 
message did not reach the mother, then nursing her day-eld 
baby. Instead the eldest girl, ten years off, was sent to»the 
prison to see her father. Full of joy, in her happy ignorance, 
she exclaimed: 

“Oh, father, you must come home with me....We have 4 
little sister, and mother wants to show it to you. Come, father!” 

But father could not come. He prest his little girl in his arms, 
He could not tell that she would never see him again, for he 
wanted to spare the mother, who had to live for the children. 
Not a word did he say. One kiss, and the big prisori gate closed 
after the child, while her father prepared himself to die. 


His end came next morning at half-past dive in the cour, 
When Van' 


of the prison. Four Belgians were to fall that day. 
Keirsbilk arrived at the place of execution, three were already 
lying dead against the wall: For some unknown reason he was 
to face the muzzles of twelve German rifles alone. 

He refused to be blindfolded. ‘Let not a German hand touch 
me in this solemn moment when I die for my country. I have 
no fear of your bullets,”’ the Belgians heard that he said, and 
erect he waited for the moment when his agony would come to 
an end. A few seeonds later his body, with those of his com- 
rades in death, was thrown into the ditch. 

In the afternoon of the same day a German soldiet knocked 
at the door of the “‘Widow. Yan Kiersbilk” and delivered a 
parcel to the devoted neighWer who was caring for the new 
baby and its mother. The womntgn opened it, and withshorror 
found that it contained the suitteP clothes of the unhappy 
master of the house. That was the German announcement of 
his death. 

Loving friends managed to keep the news from the widow for 
several days, altho the continual absence of her husband plainly 
made her fear. But one morning she was looking through the 
window into the street, when the church-bells began to ring for 4 
funeral-service. The people attending looked‘ up at her and 
nodded with sympatliy. None told her, but perhaps the un- 
happy woman read tlie pity that was in the eyes of the passers- 
by. Nobody knows, ‘but suddenly a terrible look of suspicion 
came into her eyes. She rushed down-stairs, where the neighbor 
nurse was preparing the meal for the children, and, seizing her 
by the arms, cried out: 

*‘Who is dead? For whom are the bells ringing? Is it for 
Alois? Tell me, or I will run out into the street and find out. 
I must know where Alois is. I must know it if he is dead.” 
Then and there the sad news had to be broken, and the widow 
of Alois began a time of lonely misery only broken by the strug- 
gle to keep her three children fed and clothed. 

To-day the Belgian flag flows again from the tower of Thielt 
and the thrifty people of Flanders are busy rebuilding their 
homes. 
field, others in prison, ‘but all died fighting for the small strip 
of land they called their own, and those who remain cherish the 
memory of their heroes. They will tell their stories to their 


children and grandchildren, thus adding another page to the 
glorious history of Flanders, and among those stories will be that 
of Alois Van Keirsbilk, who tried to end the war by ending its 
instigator, and who failed and died, silent. 


Many of the men are missing; some died on the battle-; 
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THE BIRTHPLACE OF FRANKLIN PIERCE 
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14th President of the United States, Hillsborough, 
N. H. The buildings were erected about 1750. 


Will Yours 


H ESE farm buildings were 

built before your great- 
great-grandfather fought in the 
Revolution. They are plain, 
frame farm buildings. 


What accounts for their won- 
derful preservation? They have 
not escaped attack by the ele- 
ments. No buildings escape the 
elements. Something must stand 
the sun and storms of the years. 


The answer is Surface Pro- 
tection. The buildings, as dui/d- 
ings, have been left untouched 
because the elements have never 
gotten beyond the protective 
coating. 





“*Save the Surface! Paint 
and Preserve your prop- 
erty and increase the em- 
ployment of labor.”” 
Wm. B. Wilson 
Secretary of Labor 








last as well? 


Deterioration cannot make 
headway with painted or var- 
nished objects—it damages only 
when the protective coatings 
are lacking. Surface protection 
is entire protection—save the 
surface and you save all. 


Whether the surface be of 
wood, iron, steel, concrete, 
cement or stucco—use a pro- 
tective coating and avoid the 
unnecessary expense of repairs 
and replacement. 


@ 

We have prepared a book which you will find 
as interesting as it is valuable. It will tell you some 
startling new things about surface protection as a 
means to prevent loss. Thoroughly illustrated. Send 
for a copy. Address, Save the Surface Campaign, 
Room 632, The Bourse, Philadelphia. 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT 


is issued by the Save the Surface Committee, representing the 
Paint, Varnish and Allied Industries, whose products, taken as a 
whole, serve the primary purposes of preserving, protecting and 
beautifying the innumerable products of the lumber, metal, 
cement and manufacturing industries, and their divisions. 


> 
P. M. A. of U.S. A. 








=| PROD UCTS SURFACES 





The steel skeletons of sky scrapers 
are painted although they are to 
be incased in concrete. A wind- 
mill should be painted regularly if 
it is to endure an open life, con- 
stantly exposed to the elements. 
Steel rusts—rust ruins. Save the 
surface and you save all. 





Children, maids—pretty nearly 
every member of the household 
does his or her share in damaging 
the window sill and frame—some 
in one way and some in another. 
It is one part of the woodwork 
that needs constant surface pro- 
tection against careless knocks, 
scratches and the friction of neces- 
sary cleaning. Furthermore, paint- 
ing the window sash helps to keep 
the putty in place adding greatly 
to its service, 


“SAVE_THE Asad AND YOU SAVE ALL’- ee 


MANUFACTURED , 
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PRICE and WAGE 


O MATTER whether a man works 
N for day wages or for salary, his in- 

terest in the rate of pay is of secon- 
dary importance. His first and most im- 
portant consideration is whether or not his 
pay will provide for the needs of his family, 
with something over. And by needs we do 
not mean a bare existence. Every man who 
takes his place in industry, whatever that 
place may be, and does his share of the world’s 
work, is entitled to more thana bare existence. 
He is entitled to a return for his effort which 
will supply all needs with enough more to 
care for emergencies and provide for old age. 


The amount of pay received, therefore, 
becomes important only in its relation to the 
cost of the things he must buy. Ifa man 
gets $50.00 a month and can go out into 
the market and buy the things which he 
needs for $40.00, he has a chance to get 
ahead. But ifhe gets $250.00 a month and 
prices are such that it takes $300.00 to pay 
for the things which he and his family should 
have, he is in an impossible situation. On 
the one hand he is contented and happy with 
the low wage; on the other he is in despair 
with the high wage. Therefore, our state- 
ment that the rate of wages is secondary, 
the question of real importance being the 
relation that earnings bear to cost of living. 


But what fixes this cost of living? What 
makes food, clothing, rent, etc., high or low 
in price? The wages and profits of those en- 
gaged in the production and distribution of 
these things. If wages of those who work 
for transportation companies — those who 
work in the industries which produce equip- 
ment for transportation—locomotives, cars, 
motor trucks, etc. , are high, then transporta- 
tion will be high. The cost of transportation 
influences the price of all commodities, as 
nothing which enters into our needs escapes 
the necessity of transportation, local or 
otherwise, either as raw material or finished 
product—and the consumer pays the freight. 








If transportation and farm labor are high, 
then food is going to be high. If transporta- 
tion and labor in the building trades are high, 
then houses are going to cost more and rent 
is going tobe high. If transportation and 
labor in the production of clothing are high, 
then it is going to cost more to buy clothes. 
If these things cost more, wages, no matter 
in what industry, must be on a scale to 
meet these high prices, 


And we come again to the matter of price, 
with the additional thought that wages in 
large measure determine price. But we are 
getting nowhere except to have established 
that if wages are high prices will be high, 
and if prices are high wages must be high. 
With wages chasing price and price chasing 
wages, the commercial world presents the 
ridiculous spectacle of a cat chasing its tail. 


Workers in every trade may demand by 
just right a wage sufficient to meet their 
needs, but not exorbitant so as to work injus- 
tice to those in other trades who buy their 
products. Nature has endowed some men 
with mental capacity or physical strength 
which raises their earning power above that 
of their fellows in the industry in which they 
are engaged. Others are willing to exert 
extra effort, energy and application which 
enhances their earning power. These in- 
dividuals are entitled, in the rate of pay, to 
recognition of their better or greater produc- 
tion; but no individual or group of individ- 
uals should expect to receive a higher rate of 
wage for their skill and effort than they are 
willing to pay for the same degree of skill 
and effort devoted to the production of the 
commodities which they must buy. 


Our whole national life—the happiness 
and contentment of every individual—is de- 
pendent upon our industrial and commercial 
prosperity. The fulness of national prosperity 
can only be achieved through every citizen 
and individual doing his ful) share and re- 
ceiving his full share. This can only be ac- 


complished by having every one, insofar as 
it is humanly possible, apply himself with 
the consciousness that justice prevails, that 
he is getting a fair return for his work—that 
he is giving up only a fair proportion of 
what he gets to pay for the work of others. 

Why, then, is it not possible to establish 
fair comparative prices as between staple 
commodities, based upon actual and intelli- 
gent facts asto the consumption of energy 
necessary for their production and then es- 
tablish wages on a fair basis of relationship 
to these prices? 

Equity of price, therefore, and proper 
ratio of price as between commodities, is the 
first and most important consideration in the 
fixing of wages. In establishing this proper 
ratio of price, the first concern of both Cap- 
ital and Labor in every industry is to see, 
through Management, that the right price is 
obtained for the products of that industry. 


This lends evidence to a previous state- 
ment that the proper alignment of interests 
and individuals is the Capital, Management 
and Labor of each industry, and not the Cap- 
ital of all industries as opposed to the Labor 
of all industries. Capital must understand 
and recognize the needs of the workmen in 
its particular industry and workmen must 
understand the legitimate needs of the Cap- 
ital in their particular industry. Together 
they must strive to obtain the right price for 
their product and through Management must 
arrange for the proper distribution of profits. 

Such a meeting together—such a mutual 
understanding—forms the real basis of in- 
dustrial organization. At Hydraulic we are 
seeking to effect this kind of organization, 
and as we progress in it, are more and 
more satisfied with the practical results. 


This is the eighth of a series of articles in this publication. 
Reprints of former articles will be sent on request. 


THE HYDRAULIC PRESSED STEEL COMPANY 
of Cleveland 
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WILL “STANDARDIZATION” IMPROVE 
OUR SINGING - TEACHERS? 





HE problem of the fake singing- 

teacher has not yet been taken up by 
the Peace Conference, even tho its acute- 
ness in this country is a direct result of the 
war. Conditions abroad are such that 
“artists’’ of all sorts look upon America 
as a Promised Land of Profitable Pickings, 
and among all the varieties of ‘‘artists” 
the music-teacher is perhaps the most 
frequent and active. In his native Italy— 
he is oftenest an Italian—he may have 
been nearly anything from a cobbler to a 
scion of nobility temporarily out of a job. 
His dark but frequently lucrative ways were 
discust in a recent number of Tue Dicest. 
It has been suggested that a good many 
of them might be cured, or at least en- 
couraged to go into other professions, by 
standardizing the methods of teaching 
singing. ‘Some of the musical journals 
advanced the idea that all singing-teachers 
should ba forced to pass a satisfactory 
examination, as doctors and lawyers are, 
before being permitted to practise. ‘‘If 
anybody succeeds in getting this matter 
to the capital of the State, the Board of 
Regents will have a bad half-hour to say 
the least,’ writes Frank Hemstreet, in 
Musical America. From the standpoint 
of an American teacher of singing, he 
proceeds to consider the problem of fakes 
and standardization: 


I might go into a long and tiresome 
discussion of facts and near-facts about 
various successful singers before the public 
who may be heard for any sum from 
twenty-five cents to six dollars per seat; 
that Caruso holds his tongue in a certain 
way and that Amato manages his in quite 
another, both of whom have thrilled you 
in the same evening with their tongues in 
different positions. I simply use this 
illustration to show the utter futility of 
trying to standardize, say, even one point 
of the subject. Take that of correct 
breathing, for instance; one successful 
singer says he does it ‘‘this way,” and 
another equally successful artist says 
“that’s all wrong, watch me,” and so on. 

How will the Standardization Com- 
mittee begin to standardize, and what are 
the poor members of the Board of Regents 
at Albany to do when their qualifying 
decision as to capability and the right to 
teach becomes necessary? What stand- 
ard are they going to employ? One of 
these estimable gentlemen might like 
Amato’s singing and at the same time 
claim that Caruso’s ‘‘method” is all wrong 
because his daughter told him so. She 
ought to know, for she is ‘taking’ from 
Signor Spaghettilino at five dollars for 
twenty minutes. I, of course, understand 
that the layman does not know just what 
to look for in the selection of an instructor. 
I also know that the power of discrimina- 
tion with regard to good and bad singing 
is rare; but still the fact remains that if 
those seeking an instructor would only be 
curious to the extent of asking all sorts of 
questions, whys, wherefores, and reasons, 
they wouldn’t have to undo their methods 
nor begin all over so often. If the pros- 
pective teacher is too busy to grant a 
reasonable interview and has only time to 
get the money for the first term of lessons, 
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why not ask if it is not possible to come 
again when he has time to display his 
wares, so to speak? He'll do it. 

While the students of singing, and those 
“looking for a good teacher” are not 
actually or directly to blame for the large 
number of alleged singing-teachers—far 
be if from me to style any one of my 
colleagues as a fake or charlatan—the fun- 
damental cause of the whole situation lies 
at their door and could eventually be 
improved if they would only start some- 
thing from their end. 





LETTERS FROM THE FRONT TO THE 
FOLKS AT HOME 





ARINES who enlisted “‘for the dura- 
tion of the war” to lick the Kaiser, 
and instead find themselves down in the 
West Indies—Haiti, Porto Rico, and Santo 
Domingo—are becoming more and more 
peeved over the unkind fate which keeps 
them interminably and stagnantly down 
in that torrid and otherwise unpleasant 
section of the globe, while their comrades 
who fought gloriously in France are per- 
mitted to go home to receive the plaudits 
of their admiring friends and afterward to 
go about their business in civil life. Sev- 
eral letters expressing the opinion of the 
writers regarding the ‘‘general cussedness 
of the situation” have already appeared in 
our columns devoted to soldiers’ letters, and 
many more have been received. All com- 
plain of being kept in the service for no rea- 
son apparent to anybody. Some make 
charges of favoritism. All say they entered 
the service willingly and were glad to make 
sacrifices so long as the necessity therefor 
seemed to exist. But now they feel that 
the war is over, and, like the sailors aboard 
the vessel of The Flying Dutchman, they 
‘want to go home.” Out of a number of 
letters, now on hand, from these Marines, 
we reproduce the following typical one writ- 
ten by Private Lionel P. Atwood, who is in 
Santo Domingo. He says: 

There has come to our aitention lately 
a letter from one Private Perry, of this 
regiment, to your periodical, giving vent to 
a little rightful indignation about the con- 
dition of a large number of duration-of-war 
Marines, all volunteers who are at present 
stationed in Santo Domingo. If Private 
Perry, who is at regimental headquarters 
in Macoris, where the one canteen, movie- 
show, and newly-heard-of Navy Welfare 
League are located, feels indignant about 
the state of affairs down here, then perhaps 
a word or two from some of us who are 
really back in the hills will not be out of 
place. 

For the most part we are ‘‘duration-of- 
war’? men who left good homes and good 
jobs to fight fora great cause. We left will- 
ingly because the cause was worth the sacri- 
fice many times over. But against our will 
and choice we were literally shanghaied 
down here to partake in a work which not 
only was disagreeable to us, but not, in our 
opinion, worth the price which we have had 
to pay, i.e., dependent parents and families 
at home and promising careers. This job 
may be necessary, that is not for us to say, 
but it should be handled by men who enlist 
in the Marine Corps for a living and not an 
emergency. We feel this task to belong to 
these menand thesemenonly. To them it 





is nothing bit the performance of ordinary 
duty; to us it is a long-drawn-out expedition 
of uselessness, and a wasteful postponement 
of our ambitions and hopes. 

Our life consists of endless hikes after 
negro bandits across boiling savannas, 
through muddy trails, and over brush- 
bound and brush-covered hills. The coun- 
try is sadly in its infancy, its people are 
ignorant and childishly thievish; and altho 
we can see wherein it may be necessary to 
lend them a military hand, still we can not 
see why this job should be forced on these 
‘duration’ men when the Marine Corps has 
its regulars just for this purpose. On many 
of these hikes we are improperly fed. Ona 
recent four-day hike the rations for ten men 
consisted of two cans of salmon, three 
pounds of rice, and one can of sausage. Is 
it necessary to add that we were obliged to 
procure the additional required food as best 
we could? 

If there is a chaplain attached to this 
regiment we know nothing of his existence. 
Can you reasonably expect men to maintain 
a high morale under such conditions? And 
the medical attention is just as faulty. 
One chap, on a hike not long ago, received 
an ordinary flesh wound in his leg, but be- 
cause there was no hospital apprentice with 
the detail and the sergeant in command dis- 
played a criminal ignorance of simple 
wound-binding, this unfortunate man bled 
to death on the way back to camp. If a 
man goes to the Naval dentist to have a 
tooth filled, he gets the cavity drilled out 
all right, but for a filling he receives a wad 
of cotton. The clothing issue is insuffi- 
cient, improper socks and not enough 
shoes being just several of the many econo- 
mies practised by the richest government 
in the world. You may remind us of Brest, 
but let us remind you that Brest was France 
and France was glory and something worth 
suffering for. 

We see no signs of relief. We are told 
that this being an expeditionary force-we 
will return when the job is finished. The 
job began in 1916 and isn’t much nearer 
a finish now than it was then. It is now 
seven months since the armistice was 
signed. We can’t see how we are asking 
more than our due; we dislike grumbling 
and kicking, but what chance have we 
otherwise? In this tent where I am writing, 
five States are represented: Illinois, Texas, 
Missouri, New York, and Michigan. Would 
it do any good to write five different Sena- 
tors or five different newspapers? Our only 
chance of cooperation is by communicating 
with some national weekly, and you would 
earn the gratitude of two thousand Marines 
by bringing this to the attention of the 
American public. 

We still believe in the American people, 
the old American democracy founded on 
justice to all, and we are writing this with 
the hope that that democracy may know 
of our plight. With this knowledge as- 
sured, we feel confident that something will 
be done to effect our return to the States. 
Our situation is serious and all our hopes 
are in the American people. Will they 
come through? 


“Soft pedal the critical stuff,” suggests 
Roger B. Hull in a letter to the New Re- 
public (New York), dealing with the ten- 
dency of the dough-boys to harp on French 
profiteering. In view of all the complaints 
that have been made along this line, it 
seems appropriate to reproduce Mr. Hull’s 
letter, which presents the matter from the 
opposite angle. Says Mr. Hull: 

The profiteering with which our soldiers 
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Un-retouched photograph of a Gesdyear Pneuma‘ic Cord Truck Tire after 15,000 miles ona 
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I will say that, (1) the 


O sum up the reasons why weuse Goodyear Pneumatic Cord Truck Tires, 
pneumatics are a great deal easier on the 


truck, the driver, and his helper; (2) they are easier on the goods bein 


hauled; (3) chassis upkeep much lower; (4) 


reater gasoline mileages; (5) 


greater operating radius of truck; (6) the Goodyear All- Weather Tread makes 
ty Sey fe (7) therefore, an all-around economy in motor delivery.’’—Mr. 


Fred 


Albrecht, Proprietor, Acme Chain of Basket Stores, Akron, Ohio 








y oo last year has brought a mass of 
significant reports regarding Good- 
year Pneumatic Cord Truck Tires from 
every part of the United States, from the 
war zone and even from the Never Never 
lands of Australia. 


The main lessons of this world-wide 
experience, however, are well summed 
up in the single statement of one of the 
users right here in our home city, Mr. 
Fred W. Albrecht, proprietor of a chain 
of forty-two grocery stores. 


Mr. Albrecht’s statement, given above, is 


based on a direct comparison of the work 
done by a solid-tired truck and that done 
by a pneumatic-shod unit, and also on a 
monthly cost analysis of their operation 
and upkeep. 


His ledger pages show a difference in 
maintenance charges of about 33% per 
cent in favor of the Goodyear Cords, 
noted largely in fewer truck repairs and 
slower depreciation. 


Almost the same amount of difference is 
found in the gasoline account, evidencing 
that the easy-rolling Goodyear Cords 
effect daily fuel-money savings which 
mount up to a sizable total in a year. 


The drivers’ reports also make plain that 
the truck on Goodyear Cords frequently 
accomplishes twice as much hauling as 
the solid-tired carrier although the former 
always is chosen for the longest, hardest 
deliveries, including the emergency runs. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE &, RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Mr. Albrecht points out that this is partly 
because of the wider radius of truck ac- 
tion on the athletic Goodyear Cords and 
partly because it is not necessary to slow 
down as much or as often as when on 
solid tires, particularly over rough 


* stretches. 


And the men of his transportation de- 
partment make pertinent reference to the 
big diamond blocks of the Goodyear All- 
Weather Tread which, they say, supply 
firm traction on miry or snow-covered 
roads that stall solid-tired trucks. 


Fresh bread is handled only on the pneu- 
matics since their cushioning affords effec- 
tive protection of this load, especially 
when it must be distributed to the forty- 
two stores located in Akron and eight 
towns roundabout. 


Any description of this entirely successful 
use of these Goodyear Cords would not 
be complete without mention of their 
mileages which run as high as 23,000, 
demonstrating the toughness of these tires 
for such hard general service. 


Nor would this narrative be complete 
unless it included the fact that the drivers 
much prefer to work on the big smooth- 
going pneumatics. 


Certainly the foregoing explains the 
action of truck owners who change over 
to Goodyear Pneumatic Cord Truck 
Tires without waiting for solid tires to 
wear out. 
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Good Roads for Bad 


There are two-million five-hundred-thousand miles 
of rural roads in the United States. Cf this great 
total only 6000 miles may be said to be highly 
improved; that is, graded, straightened, drained, 
and surfaced with concrete. 


Only with the coming of the war was the signifi- 
cance of these figures fully realized. 








The demand of imperative necessity demonstrated 
, tA Z the importance of good roads. It proved to us 
@ beyond question that a good road saves time, 
money, and energy, in value far beyond its cost. 
It proved the utter wastefulness of poor roads. 


As a result the country faces the greatest era of 
good road building it has ever known. “Plans for 
the work are being formulated in every state in 
the Union. 


Ki In the carrying out of these plans Hercules Powders 

: will be extensively used. In order that they may 
A Graphic be used effectively and that the roads they help 
Comparison build may be of the best, the Hercules Powder Co. 
Pia died Wt the lores stands ready to co-operate with those intgrested in 
circle represents the the subject—engineer and contractor, teacher and 
total mileage of roads student, state, county and city officials. Our 
in the United States— technical department will be glad to offer sugges- 
that of the small circle tions. or advice to those who address the nearest 


the mileage of improved 
roads in: comparison branch office of the 


with the total. HERCULES POWDER CoO. 


Chicago St. Louis New York 
Pittsburg, Kan. Denver Hazleton, Pa. 

H San Francisco Salt Lake City Joplin 

| | Chattanooga Pittsburgh, Pa. Wilmington, Del. ¢ 






































and officers are charging the French is 
largely overdrawn. A sergeant said in my 
_ hearing, ‘‘ You.go into a French shop and 
up goes the price fifty francs.” He didn’t 
specify whether he was talking about the 
price of cheese or of a motor-car, and when 


prest for details he became hopelessly 


confused; yet his original assertion was 
greeted with cheers. 

I was preyed upon in a Southern training- 
camp town more irreligiously than I was 
in France. 

Moreover, as Mr. Glass says, the dough- 
boys’ ‘“‘disregard for money” is at the 
root of the situation. One can still buy all 
the food he can eat for seven franes in the 
Latin Quarter, or he can go to the Café de 
Paris and spend fifty. My superior, a col- 
onel, took two Red-Cross girls and myself 





to-the latter for dinner, paid 275 franes for | 
a rather simple repast and then began to | 


eurse the French for profiteering. I asked 


him why he went to that particular café | 


when he knew it was one of the most ex- | 


pensive places in Paris, and he. replied: 
“Why I wanted to give the girls a good 
time,”’ and when I asked him why he or- 
dered turkey when he saw that it was 
thirty franes per portion, he said: ‘‘Why I 
wanted to give thém a good meal, some- 
thing they hadn’t had.’’ Exactly! 

The mother begging at the Metro sta- 
tion in the piercing March cold, holding to 
her seantily protected breast a twenty- 


eight-day-old baby, typifies to me France | 
| French and Dutch and Swedes who go to 


as she emerges from the war, rather than 
the shopkeeper tempted and encouraged by 
the American officer with his ‘“‘ beaucoup 
de frances.” Or the poilu that insisted on 
giving up his bed to an Australian officer 
and myself when we arrived in a devastated 
-town in northern France at 1:30 in the 
morning. He brought us wood for the fire- 
place and hot coffee and he spent the rest 
of the night in a chair in the kitchen.- Let 
the praises ring a little for a change and 
soft pedal the critical stuff! 


Capt. Charles McKnight, Jr., sends us 
another sample of German propaganda 
which he says was dropt from an airplane 
over the American sector in France about 
October 25. 
like effusions of the same kind of which 
copies have appeared in these columns bhe- 
fore, it is evident from the phraseology of 


this particular piece of Hun literature that | 





with honor so they can go back to their 
home-folk. All they.want is a chance to 
live and let live. 

And so, \if it should happen to you to 
fall into their hands you will find that they 
will treat you fair enough on the principle 
of ‘‘live and let live.”” Why run any more 
chances than you have to, you might as 
well be a freo boarder in Germany till the 
war is over. You don’t want to die till you 
have to! 





‘‘For Heaven’s sake don’t send any more 
mail to Lieut. Carl A. Foss, A.E.F., Ger- 
’ 


writes that gentleman in a’letter 
At the 


many,’ 
asking us to change his address. 


same time he takes occasion to express his | ar ye 
P | the forests, once so plentiful in the country, 
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intense joy at being on the eve of departure | 


for his home in the good old U.S. A. His 


| signature is followed by the abbreviation, 
“M.S. O. T. E.,” which he explains stands | 


for ‘‘Member of the Society Opposed to 


Travel in Europe.” Here is his brief 


missive: 


I’m coming home and—Oh, boy!—never 
again! I’m a home and fireside bird from 
now on. You can have all of the east- 
bound ocean passages I’m entitled to, you 
can buy my Baedeker, and you can borrow 
my cootie-proof underwear, but, as for me, 
I’ve discovered why all of the Irish and 
America never use their return tickets. 
I’m off. 





THE REBIRTH OF AN ANCIENT 
NATION IN PALESTINE 





HILE the colonization of Palestine 
by the Jews has the character of the 


\ 


return of a people to their motherland, 


| of the countries of their origin. 


few know much of the historic country to | 


which they are turning to concentrate 
again as a nation. 
ble to determine the exact boundaries of 


| the Palestine of to-day, which is about 


While in sentiment it is much | 


it must have been prepared by somebody | 


who at least had a rather intimate knowl- 
edge of American speech. The production 
follows: 


Never say die! 

Don’t die till you have to! 

What business have you to die for France, 
for Alsace-Lorraine, or for England in 
France? 

Isn’t it better anyhow to live than to 
die, no matter for how ‘“‘glorious”’ a cause? 
Isn’t it better to live and come hack to the 
old folk at home, than to rot in the shell- 
holes and trenches of France? 

You have had to hear many highfalutin 
words about ‘“‘liberty,” ‘‘humanity,’’ and 
‘“‘making the world safe for democracy,” 
but honest now, aren’t these catchwords 
merely a sugar-coating. to. the bitter pill of 
making you spend wretched months far 
from home? Do you really believe those 
German soldier boys in their faded gray 
uniforms on the other side of “‘No Man’s 
Land” are hot on the trail of your liberties? 

Just like you, they want the war to end 





the size of Belgium, altho in Biblical times 
De- 


resources, 


its area was probably double that. 


scribing the country and _ its 
The 


Economics says: 


International Review of Agricultural 


The Jordan, which rises in the Moun- 


It is almost impossi- | 


| grated 


| Polish, 
| French, and German. 


tains of Hermon, has a course parallel | 


with the Mediterranean shore at a dis- 
tance thence of about seventy kilometers. 
It then erosses the Lake of Tiberias and 
flows into the Dead Sea. This river 
divides the country into two parts, a west- 
ern and coast district, which constitutes a 
zone of fertility, easily cultivated because 
of its life-giving waters, and, to the east, 


a rocky territory on which small woods | 


are scattered here and there. 


The fertile | 


plain of Hauran, lying at the foot of the | 


mountain so-called, stretches beside the 
river to the east. 

The climate varies very much with the 
altitude. On the coast there is always a 
high and more or less constant tempera- 
ture from 20 to 26 degrees centigrade. 
The most eastern territory, which is near 
the mountainous district, has a lower tem- 
perature, and there is often snow in Janu- 
ary and Febraary. The plain of the 
Jordan has a hot climate. Its tempera- 
ture is 24 degrees. The plateau beyond 
the Jordan, which forms a vast steppe, has 
a temperature slightly higher than that of 
the coast. The rainfall is equal to that 
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of Central Europe, but is unequally spread 
over the seasons. Rain falls between 
November and March almost exclusively. 
It is of much benefit to the plains and 
plateaux, but the same can not be said of 
the mountain zone, for the cisterns in 
which water was conserved in antiquity 
have disappeared, and the waters have 
destroyed the terraced slopes that anciently 
covered these mountains. 

The vegetation is like that of Italy and 
Greece, especially on the coast and on the 
western plateau of the Jordan. Thanks 
to irrigation, grapes, olives, oranges, 
almonds, figs, ete., are obtained. The land 
lends itself to the cultivation of corn, 
barley, and sesamum. On the mountains 
of Lebanon cedars are often found, but 


exist no longer. 


The domestic animal of the greatest im- 
portance is the sheep, the milk and wool 
being a source of profit to the Arab. Goat 
farming is also practised, the flesh of the 
animal being the chief food of the peasants. 
Oxen serve as beasts of burden, and in the 
mountain zone camels and donkeys are 
used for transportation purposes. There is 
little horse-breeding. 

The population of Palestine is estimated 
at 700,000, only about 10 to 15 per cent. 
of that of the time of its greatest pros- 
perity, but the that the 


writer states 


| ° ° ° ° 
country. could easily maintain its former 


population under scientifically economic 
About three-quarters of -the 
the 
quarter being made up of approximately 
120,000 Jews, and 100,000 Christians, 
The Jews in Palestine speak the dialects 
About 
15,000, who are descended from those who 
fled from Spain in the fifteenth century, 
speak a Spanish dialect, while the remain- 
der ‘of’ the population, which has immi- 
the last thirty years, speak 
Hebrew, Yiddish, Arabic, Russian, Persian, 
Georgian, English, 
In order that this 
eliminated, 


conditions. 


population are Arabs, remaining 


in 
Roumanian, 


babel of tongues be 


classical Hebrew has been introduced as 


may 


the spoken tongue and as the language 
in which instruction is given in the schools. 
Palestine dates 
from the sixteenth century. In the middle 
of the century, Don Josef 
Nasi, a dignitary of the court of the Sultan 
Solim, obtained permission to rebuild the 
town of Tiberias, and to form a coloniza- 
tion district as a refuge for the Jews who 
had left the countries of Europe. The Jews 
were invited to establish themselves there 
and to devote themselves to agriculture 
and the pursuit of their trades. Says The 


Jewish colonization in 


seventeenth 


Review: 


After the death of this Jewish prince 
all his property was confiscated by the 
Sultan, and all trace of this first attempt 
at colonization was lost. According to the 
account of Moses Don Joseph von Tram, 
the Jews occupied themselves in the seven- 
teenth century in producing wool, wheat, 
and :vegetables: and in silkworm-rearing 
and bee-keeping. The Jewish population 
of Palestine did not. exceed three thousand 


- 
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at the end of the eighteenth century, and 
the Jewish colonization of Palestine did 
not begin on a really large scale until 
toward the middle of last century. Pales- 
tine had lost the importance it derived 
from the fact that, until the sea-route by 
the Cape of Good Hope was opened, it 
served as a bridge between the East 
and Asia Minor. The opening of the 
Suez Canal restored to it its place on a 
trade-route, and it thereupon became a 
colonizing district of evident economic 
importance. 

The first essay at colonization made by 
individuals took place in 1854, and was 
undertaken by a well-known philanthropist, 
Sir Moses Montefiore. He visited Pales- 
tine several times, and entered into nego- 
tiations with the Sultan and the British 
Ambassador as to the agricultural condi- 
tion of the Jews in Palestine. He suc- 
ceeded.in establishing a few dozen families 
of Safed (Galilee) and made them practise 
agriculture. In 1860 he founded a great 
Jewish organization, the Universal Alliance 
of Israel, which aimed at improving the 
social condition of Jews, especially in the 
countries of Eastern Europe, and at pro- 
tecting them. The Alliance was not a 
colonizing company in the strict sense 
of the word, but an institution of relief 
which founded in several countries schools 
giving general and technical instruction. 

The first agricultural school which the 
Alliance opened in Palestine was that 
ealled Mixveh Israel, or the Hope of Israel, 
and was founded near Jaffa, to the south 
of the Jaffa-Jerusalem railway, in 1870. It 
still exists and yields excellent results. 
The Turkish Government has given 250 
hectares of land to form a field for this 
school’s experiments. Pupils of this school 
have come to hold itinerant lectureships 
in the various Jewish colonies. The 
Alliance owns in Paris a preparatory es- 
tablishment in which teachers are trained 
for the agricultural schools. 

The first Jewish agricultural colony 
was founded in Palestine in 1878 by the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem. It is called 
Petach Tikva, or Threshold of Hope, and 
is sttuated fifteen kilometers to the north of 
Jaffa. The district cultivated by the 
colonists measured 280 hectares (a hectare 
is 2.47 acres), but has been extended, by 
the purchase of neighboring lands, to 
1,278 hectares. 

About 1880 a strong current of emigra- 
tion toward Palestine came from Russia 
and Roumania. In order to spread the idea 
of colonization among the Jewish masses 
and win them over to it, propaganda clubs 
were founded among the Jewish youths 
of many Russian towns. They were 
called bilu, a word made up of the intitials 
of the words of the Hebrew verse “ Bet 
Jacob Lechu Venelchu,” that is, ‘‘ Forward, 
House of Jacob.”” About the same time a 
great colonizing company, called Hoveve 
Sion, or the Friends of Zion, was founded 
at Odessa; and it did practical work, 
establishing a series of agricultural colonies 
in Palestine between 1882 and 1884. Thus, 
in Judea, in the district south of the 
Jaffa-Jerusalem line, there were founded 
the colonies of Riscion le Sion, or the 
First Step to Zion, Olladi Hanin and 
Catrah, and in Samaria the colony of 
Zichron Jacob, or Jacob’s Memorial, some 
twenty-five kilometers south of Haifa; in 
Galilee that of Rose Pina, or the Corner- 
stone, and to the north of Lake Tiberias 
those of Yesod Hamalah and Miscemar 
Haiardon. 


A larger development of colonization 
resulted from the efforts of this company 
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tho the colonies were in anything but 
a flourishing condition. There was in- 
sufficient publie security, a lack of good 
roads as a result of the country being 


"left entirely to its own resources, marsh- 


land fevers were prevalent in many dis- 
tricts, there was a very vague native con- 
ception of private property, and the en- 
tirely new and difficult surroundings 
offered serious obstacles to the newcomers 
to Jewish Palestine. 

It was at this time that the Baron 
Edmund de Rothschild decided to “take 
several colonies under his guidance and to 
improve conditions. These were Rivcion 
le Sion, Zichron Jacob, Rosc Pina, and 
Petach Tikva.  Vitieulture was_ intro- 
duced with the idea of producing the best 
kinds of French wines. Of the result The 


Review says: 


In the colony of Riscion le Sion, which 
had Baron de _ Rothschild’s particular 
support, large cellars supplied with the 
most modern plant were constructed. The 
storage capacity was of 75,795 hectoliters, 
and the whole product of the vintage of all 
the neighboring colonies could thus be 
received. Baron de Rothschild founded 
new colonies—Ecron, Siereia, and Bat 
in Judea from 1884 to 1888, and the small 
eolony of Metula, the northernmost in 
Palestine, in 1896. From 1889 to 1899 he 
also bought vast areas of land in Galilee 
and Samaria and about 11,700 hectares 
in the district beyond the Jordan, near the 
El Mazurib station on the Hejaz railway. 
This last property was granted to Arab 
peasants on lease, for the unhealthy and 
insecure conditions of the country ande 
continual Bedouin invasions made Jewish 
colonization too difficult. However, in 
1890 and 1891 the Warsaw colonization 
company, called the Friends of Zion, found- 
ed the colonies of Rechoboth in Judea and 
Hedera in Samaria. In 1895 the Odessa 
colonization company founded the Cas- 
tignia colony in the south of Palestine, and 
a Bulgarian colonization company founded 
the colony of Artuf to the north of the 
Jaffa-Jerusalem railway in 1896. 

All these colonies were well able to 
develop, thanks to the financial support of 
Baron de Rothschild. But their pros- 
perity was short-lived. Baron de Roths- 
child, whose knowledge of the conditions 
of the country was imperfect, aimed at 
forming in Palestine a class of colonists 
like the French vine-growers, who are 
often able to supply all their needs from a 
comparatively small piece of land by prac- 
tising intensive viticulture. Disappoint- 
ment was inevitable; for the success of the 
Freneh peasants is the result of a long 
process of adaptation to local conditions, 
whereas in Palestine no thought was given 
to the necessity of coordinating the immi- 
grants’ work with the nature of the soil. 
Almost all the colonists gave themselves 
up to vine-growing, for a prospact of 
economic independence and _ prosperity 
attracted them, and they neglected every 
other kind of cultivation almost entirely. 
The production of wire increased more and 
more, and then suddenly a crisis occurred 
on the European wine market. The cost 
of wine fell below the cost of production, 
and the colonists, whose training fitted 
them only to. grow vines, were no longer 
able to be economically active, and incurred 
heavy losses. To remedy this crisis 
Baron de Rothschild decided to buy all 
the wine produced by the Jewish colonies 
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at prices higher than the Eutopean 
market prices, for he hoped that normal 
conditions would soon be reestablished. 
This beneficent work cost the philan- 
thropist enormous sums during a period 
of fifteen years, and it was necessary to 
have recourse to.other methods in order 
to reorganize the colonization and save 
it from these crises. 


In 1893 Baron Hirsh had formed the 
Jewish Colonization Association with offices 


in Paris. It was known by the initials of 
its name—TJca. In 1899 Baron de 
Rothschild ceded his colonies to this 


association in order that it might re- 
organize them. The financial resources of 
the Jca amounted to 200,000,000 francs, 
and to encourage Jews in agricultural 
pursuits it had established schools, banks, 
and cooperative societies. The manage- 
ment of the Jca undertook to radically 
reform the colonies, and The Review 
says: 


The year 1900 should be looked upon as 


Jewish colonization in Palestine. The 
association began by giving more liberty 
and autonomy to the colonists in order to 
accustom them to the idea that it was not 
a relief society. In four years the vine- 
yards were reduced to one-third of their 
former area, barley, olives, almonds, 
oranges, and other crops being grown in the 
land thus set free. 

The great cellars are granted to the vine- 
growers in ownership, and a commercial 
syndicate, ‘‘The Cooperative Society of 
the Viticulturists of the 
Vaults of the Colonies of Riscion le Zion 
and Zichron Jacob,” for the sale of Pales- 
tine wine, was formed with a working 
eapital of 1,650,000 francs. 

The new colonists had to undergo a 
period of trial as farmers, after which they 
obtained the right to establish themselves 





Great Wine | 


| Zionism. 


finally on the land, as owners, paying the | 


value of the lands granted to them in 
instalments. The new management 
sought little by little to give this coloni- 
zation an economic instead of a philan- 
thropic character. The colonists ordina- 


rily received a lot of some twenty-seven | 


hectares, and also a 
commodation for their stock, the value 
of the whole being from 12,000 to 18,000 
frances. 
fifty-one years by small instalments, in- 
terest on the sum loaned being at the 
rate of 2 per cent. The Jca thus founded 


eottage and ac- | 


The capital had to be repaid in | 


a series of colonies in Palestine, almost 


all of them in the neighborhood 
Lake Tiberias in Galilee. They are the 
following: Sedjerc, founded in 1910 with 
a model experimental field; Mescja, 
Melhamia, and Jamma, founded in 1902; 
Betscen in 1905; 
south of Hai‘a, on land which at first 
belonged to Baron de Rothschild, in 1907; 
and, finally, Kinereth and Mizpa, in 1908. 


All these colonies developed rapidly and | in Judea, and 


successfully under the new management, 
and before the war they were all notice- 
ably prosperous. 


There has grown with colonization a 
movement of a national and political 
character known as Zionism, which has for 
its ideal the foundation of a national 
home for Jews in Palestine guaranteed by 
public law. The Review says: 


In the economic sphere Zionism aims at 


of | 


| outside Palestine. 


Allit, in Samaria, to the | 









buying land in Palestine in order to found 
there colonies which can be the inalienable 
possession of the Jewish people. The 
colonist receives only the usufruct. The 
legal title by which such land is held js. 
that of emphyteusis or hereditary lease, 
Land thus acquired is exempted forever 
from private speculation, and land revenue 
belongs to the state. By this ideal Zion- 
ism is connected with the ancient Hebrew 
agrarian system while at the same time 
it keeps pace with the movement of modern 
agrarian reform. 

The means at the disposal of Zionism 
for the fulfilment of its task are the 
following: 

In 1899, that is to say in the year in 
which Baron -de Rothsehild’s — colonies 
passed to the Jca’s management, the Zion- 
ist colonial organization founded a Jewish 
eolonial bank, the Jewish Colonial Trust, 
a limited liability company which has its 
offices in London. It is the function of this 
bank to facilitate the purchase- of lands in 
Palestine and to grant to colonists short- 
term loans and long-term mortgage credit, 
hitherto entirely lacking in Palestine. In 
1900 this bank opened two branches, one 


cent ; : | at Jaffa, the Anglo-Palestine- Company, 
beginning a new era in the history of | 


which had local offices at Jerusalem, 
Beirut, Haifa, Safed, Hebron, Tiberias, 
and Gaza, and the other, known as the 
Anglo-Levantine Banking Company, at 
Constantinople. . 

Another Zionist institution, the Jewish 
National Fund, founded in 1901, also 
became an important colonizing factor. 
It was organized as a limited liability 
company having offices in London. Its 
income. consists exclusively of. gifts and 
subscriptions, especially from the least 
well-to-do classes. The capital thus ob- 
tained amounted to 7,500,000 franes at 
the end of 1917. This institution enjoysa 
great popularity among Jews adhering to 
It is very active both in the 
social and economic and in the industrial 
spheres. In 1908 it founded a model 
agricultural school in the colony of Kinereth, 
and an olive-grove in the colony of Hulda 
in Judea, near the Jaffa-Jerusalem railway. 
In the same year the colony of Daganya 
on Lake Tiberias was founded. - In 1910 
the colony of Ben Scemen near Hulda was 
founded to intensify the cultivation of 
olives. 

In 1908 another important institution 
was founded with the help of the National 
Fund, the Palestine Land Development 
Company. The object of this company 
is to manage the lands of the National 
Fund, especially those lying on Lake 
Tiberias, the value of which can be realized 
only by means of large capital and there- 
fore not by the Jewish farmers. The 
Land Development Company also grants to 
individuals lots of cultivable land which it 
continues to manage if the owners live 
In 1912 it amalgamated 
with ths /ca in order to pursue with that 
body the work of colonization in Pales- 
tine. In this way the purchase was ef- 
fected of the Dscema estate at the extreme 
south of Palestine, near Gaza, of Cafruria 
of Karkur, which lies near 
the coast, half-way between Jaffa and 
Haifa. This institution also bought 
other lands which it is now preparing for 
colonization. 

In 1911 the National Fund was responsi- 
ble for founding an institution which aims 
at forming cooperative agricultural col- 
onies. It is called the Erez Israel Settle- 
ment Association, and it has formed two 
cooperative colonies of this kind, namely 
the Marchayia and the Dagavia. 


The colonists have met and are over- 
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coming many difficulties in the new-old 
country. There had been no scientifie 
system of draining the marshy lands which 
bred fever and were unfit to form inhabited 
the association 
fell the task of preparing the land for eyl- 
tivation according to modern methods, 
Of this work The Review says: 


centers. To colonizing 


One of its most important duties was 
the reforestation of the country, which 
had been made barren artificially, and the 
restoration by this means of its former 
fertility. To make these lands healthy 
the cultivation of large numbers of eucalyp- 
tus-trees in the Pelach Tikva, Chedera, 
and other colonies was decided upon. The 
hygienic conditions of the country have 
been notably improved by these works, 
and many colonies which had been deserted 
on account of the marsh-fever have come 
once more to be among the most populous 
in Palestine. The eucalyptus-tree, which 
has an excellent influence on climate and 
health, is now cultivated by the Arabs, 
who even call it the Jews’ tree (sadiar 
al jahod). 

Other works of reforestation were also 
undertaken by the colonizing companies in 
this country, which centuries of continual 
war have left so wasted. Following on a 
resolution of the Sixth Zionist Congress, of 
1904, -a special fund for the reforestation 
of Palestine was formed. At the end of 
1917 this fund amounted to nearly 1,200, 
000 franes, and it was intended for the 
formation of forests in the neighborhood 
of the Jewish colonies. In 1908, 100,000 
trees were planted on the lands of the 
National Fund in the district of Judea, 
in the colonies of Hulda and Ben-Schemen, 
to the north of the Jaffa-Jerusalem railway. 
This plantation was called the Herzl 
Forests in memory of the distinguished 
founder of Zionism, who died in 1904. The 
plantation of such fruit- and nut-trees as 
olives, pomegranates, almonds, ete., con- 
stitutes one of the chief tasks. through 
which the work of this institution tends 
to give back to the country its old pro- 
ductivity. 

To meet the need of the wood-cutters, 
especially of the Jewish emigrants from 
southern Arabia, the Yemenians, small 
cement cottages, which have gardens, are 
built, each worth altogether about a thou- 
sand franes. These little dwellings subse- 
quently become then the property of the 
laborers, being paid for by instalments on 
very moderate terms. The settlement 
in the agricultural colonies of a -popula- 
tion Strongly attached to the soil is thus 
encouraged. Contraets for these cottages 
are concluded by the colonists. with the 
National Fund through the medium of the 
Anglo-Palestine Company Bank. Hither- 
to these cottages have been built near the 
large colonies of Chedera and _ Petach 
Tikva, out of which have arisen dependent 
colonies or independent settlements of 
agricultural laborers. Up till 1913 the 
National Fund thus built dwellings for 
136 families. 

The principal aim is to encourage a 
raising of the economic position of the 
agricultural laborers, so that they will have 
the possibility of becoming independent. 
Those of them who have given proofs of 
capacity and have shown that they have a 
sufficient experience of agriculture aré 
established on the property of the Ica, 
or receive grants of land enabling them to 

_form cooperative colenies like the Dagavia 
~and the Marchavia. The latter-gives occu- 
pation to eighteen members, who share in 
the profits of the farm, and to twenty-twe 
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laborers... The « cultivated 
| area measures 3,500 dunam, or about thirty- 
itifie ff {ve hectares. There is here question of the 
hich frst experiments in cooperative coloniza- 
‘ited tion, on the model of the collective leasing 
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: societies, and no definite opinion can be. 
tion given as to the future of institutions of 
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was of them. Since that date the Odessa 


hich f Palestine Committee has assigned 50,000 
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Ithy tural cooperation in general and 15,000 


yp francs for the cooperative organization of 
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ous F tical training. 





Ds ' 

the The Jews of Palestine encourage urban 
on colonization, of which The Review says: 

_ Such colonization has been very active | 
la- 


in the neighborhood of Jaffa, where a sort 
hus § ofsuburb, Tel Aviv, or Spring Hill, has been 
eS § established. With its wide and clean 
the § strests and its dwellings supplied with 
the all the apparatus of modern comfort, it 
1ef § resembles a modern European garden- 
be city. The National Fund has through the 
rs medium of the Anglo-Palestine Company 
ent contributed 250,000 frances to the making 
of Ff of this little Jewish town. 





the Of the circumstances which have most 
for hindered the economic development of the 

country two should be named: Inferior 
fe customs and the duty of 11 per cent. of 


value payable on all imported merchandise. 
ave @ Several industrial establishments have 
ont. been set up—some oil-mills, a factory where 
Of BE packing material and barrels are made, 
‘© & & workshops for the repair of machinery, etc. 
are '@ The building industry has developed to 
- a th extent. There are two a The Federal Rubber Company of Illinois 

, in the country, and cement, scent, an Facteriés, Cudahy, Wiecsasin 
wid @ edible paste factories. The lace industry : F ae 
om spread widely, thanks to the Jewish Teneteober Heels Fibre Soles, Horse Shoe Pads, ette Banting Sie Rutber Goole 
> IN Women’s Association for — Work 
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BUILDING PRODUCTS 


HE world’s need is for better building 
—more durable, permanent building, 
American speed is good; American 
goodness is better—whether it be factory, 
office, warehouse or highway. That is what 
Robertson Process brings to construction 
work, wherever men build for the future. 





















That process—the Robertson Process— 
has already made three contributions to 
the world’s need for better building: a new 
construction material of protected metal; 
a new utilization of gypsum, and a better 
asphalt. 
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EROCESS 


Robertson Process, applied to metal, is a method 
3 of protecting steel sheets, shapes and bars by means 
' of.a series of impervious coatings of asphalt, 
asbestos and water-proofing. It is a method of 
protecting metal from rust, corrosion and general 
deterioration caused by exposure ‘to weather, 


smoke, gases and fumes. 
° Robertson Process Metal finds its greatest 


economical use as an industrial building material 
in roofing, siding, ventilators, skylights and general 
building trim where it quickly saves its cost in 
painting and repairing. 



































we 


In Robertson Process Gypsum, one of the world’s 
basic building materials has been given new and 


economical uses in building construction. By a 
method of scientific composition and reinforcement, 
gypsum has become a practical flooring and roofing 


material. In both poured and pre-cast form it 
combines the greatest possible strength with the 
lightest possible weight and effects savings in roof 
and floor costs as well as in the general structure of 
public, commercial and industrial buildings. Fire 
resistance, non-condensation, heat insulation — all 
‘inherent qualities of gypsum are fully utilized. 


This is another basic building material which has 


assumed greater world-wide usefulness through the 
application of Robertson Process. By a new 
method of refining it has been found possible to 


produce asphalt of a heretofore unknown quality 
and with greater economy. 








This better kind of asphalt finds many practical 
uses in Robertson Paving Joints, Robertson 
Asphaltic Paints, Robertson Mineral Rubber and 
many other building products and building materials. 
















Technical bulletins covering each basic product, 
or general booklet, ‘‘Robertson Process— Metal, 
Gypsum, Asphalt,’’ will be sent upon request. 


H. H. ROBERTSON COMPANY 
Formerly Asbestos Protected Metal Co. (A. P. M.) 


Pittsburgh, U. S. A. 


Factories: Ambridge, Pa.; Waltham, Mass., Akron, N. Y., Sarnia, Ont. 
Branch Offices: in all principal cities in the U.S. A. 


For Canada: H. H. Robertson Co., Limited, Sarnia, Toronto, Montreal, 
‘ancouver 


Foreign Offices: in Havana, Cuba; London, E. C., England; Paris, France 





in Palestine in most of the colonies, and 
in many towns, as in Jaffa, Jerusalem, 
Tiberias, ete., there are more than four 
hundred girls now at work. In order to 
form a skilled and a managing staff the 
Academy of Applied Arts, or Bezalel, was 
founded in 1904. It had, in 1912, 430 
pupils distributed in eight sections, namely, 
the woodwork, ivory-work, carpet-weaving, 
lace-making, and other sections. This 
school’s rapid development appears from 
the fact that the total value of the goods it 
produced was 20,000 franes in 1908, 90,000 
francs in 1910, and 250,000 franes in 
1912. Thus in only four years it was more 
than multiplied by twelve. 





OUR DIVISION OF MILITARY INTELLI- 
GENCE, IN WAR AND PEACE 





MONG the things Uncle Sam found 

himself needing, when he began to 
prepare for war, was an adequate system 
for gathering and classifying such informa- 
tion as a nation at war always finds useful. 
The wily Huns had numerous spies at 
work in this country, of whose nefarious 
operations nobody had any but the vaguest 
idea. The same species of Huns on the 
other side were up to a lot of deviltry of 
which some knowledge was absolutely 
essential to any nation desiring to chastise 
them. The Allies who had been fighting 
since 1914 had learned a lot of new wrinkles 
in the bewildering game of war, and it was 
up to any new hand going in to acquire 
these matters as fast as possible. 
eollect such data, and thereafter to handle 


it so it would be of any value, required an | 


elaborate organization. All Uncle Sam 
had for the purpose were two officers and a 
few clerks, who were promptly “‘snowed 
under.” To meet the emergency a Mili- 
tary Intelligence Division was created. 
During the war this department grew so 
rapidly that, at the signing of the armistice, 
it consisted of 790 officers, 1,156 civilians, 
and 30 military attachés, with 70 assis- 
tants. Gen. Marlborough Churchill is the 
head of the Military Intelligence Division 
of the Army, and to him went C. C. 
Brainerd, Washington correspondent of the 
Brooklyn Eagle, for an interview on the 
work of this division. Of the lack of 
proper ‘facilities for obtaining informa- 


But to 
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_ ture of spies, 





tion at the beginning of the war and the | 


necessity therefor, General Churchill said: 


Up to the time we entered this war 
we had practically no military intelligence 
in the War Department. In other words, 
as an army we were blind, just like a 
blind prize-fighter. The only agency at the 
disposal of the department for finding out 
what are the facts in the world is this 
division, which has been developed during 
the war. I was one of the eight American 
officers on duty with the French Army, 
and I know we all obtained information 
which, if it could have been properly 
handled, would have saved a.good deal of 
time and a good deal of money. 

When General Pershing went over to 
France there was not a member of his staff 
who had an adequate idea of how the 
French cooperated from the air with ‘the 
artillery. An American médical officer 
got the whole inside of the Ambrine 





treatment for wounds caused by fire and 
liquid gas. I could tell twenty other 
instanees in which absolutely vital military 
information was not used because there 
was no agency here with money and per- 
sonnel enough to put it where it belonged. 


The work performed by the Intelligenca 


Division during the war was of a highly 
confidential nature, and some of the facts 
concerning it are now coming to light, 
says the writer: 

It will probably interest and please a 
good many people to know that it contrived 
to get quite a number of its agents into 
Germany during the war. They were 
spies, of course, and would have paid the 
extreme penalty had they been caught, 
but General Pershing has testified to the 
fact that the work they did was abso- 
lutely invaluable to him in making his 
plans of campaign. These men who went 
into Germany in disguise not only obtained 
military information of great importance, 
but they also collected facts that were 
placed at the disposal of the President and 
the State Department and which shed a 
clear light on the breaking morale of the 
German people. 


As to the work done at home General 
Churchill is quoted to this effect: 


I think if we had not been working at 
home a great deal of harm would have 
been done. The Germans planned to put 
a man with every division, every brigade, 
every regiment of our service, and it was 
necessary for us to establish an intelli- 
gence system in our own Army. We had 
to take in the good and the bad at the same 
time, and it was necessary to keep our 
eyes open in our own forces. 

We came across correspondence which 
indicated the German plans, but I think 
that by the prompt arrest and internment 
of so many, for which Mr. Bielaski, of the 
Department of Justice, is chiefly responsi- 
ble, the system in America was largely 
broken up. In individual cases we found 
people who must have been placed there 
with instructions to work or they would 
not have been working. I do not think 
they ever got very far with putting a man 
in every unit. 

Only a part of the efforts of the Intelli- 
gence Division was devoted to the cap- 
however. Says General 
Churchill: 


Unfortunately, the idea has grown up 
that the Military Intelligence Division 
has devoted all its time to so-called spy- 
eatching. It is true that during actual 
hostilities we did work in connection with 
the Department of Justice, Naval Intelli- 
gence, the Treasury and State depart- 
ments, and the Immigration Service, in the 
tracing down of so-called German agents 
in the United States, as well as Americans 
and neutrals who were alleged to be dis- 
loyal. But on the signing of the armistice 
I received orders, based on my own rec- 
ommendation, to cease all that sort of 
investigation, because it was not a proper 
thing for a military agency to be doing in a 
free country after actual hostilities were 
over. We are not doing any of that work 
at present, except in cases of graft and 
fraud in the Army. 


When the armistice was signed there was 
a reduction in the personnel of the Intelli- 
gence Division, and at the present time 
there are only 140 civilian employees. 
The division will continue to be main- 








tained, however, Congress having just 
provided for an appropriation of $400,000 
for that purpose. The work now being 
carried on is sketched briefly: 


The division publishes what is known asa 
daily intelligence summary, a weekly stim- 
mary, and a book called ‘‘ The Current Es- 
timate of the Strategic Situation.” These 
deal principally with military matters, 
and furnish a general picture of the mili- 
tary situation all over the world. But in 
addition to the military information there 
is much material dealing with political, 
economic, and psychological matters. It 
is regarded as highly important to collect 
information concerning the morale of 
peoples. ‘‘The Current Estimate” is a 
book arranged on a loose-leaf system, re- 
ceiving constant additions, and there are 
twenty-one copies of it circulated through 
the War, State, and Navy departments. 

“In addition to the work of keeping 
up with ‘the changing situation of the 
world,”’ General Churchill said, “it is 
also our duty to prepare monographs and 
handbooks, setting forth geographic and 
topégraphic information necessary for the 
commander of any force to go into any 
part of the world where the United States 
is likely to operate. We try to divide the 
world into sensitive and non-sensitive 
points. There are certain parts of the 
world where it is not likely that the United 
States: will ever carry on military opera- 
tions. There are other points as to which 
it is our business to be prepared to fit out 
any expedition with late information about 
the country into which it is going. 

‘**Along with this goes map-work. We 
are also responsible for translations for 
the War Department and the General 
Staff. We are getting a great deal of 
valuable information in the text-books 
and confidential pamphlets of our Allies, 
which has to be translated and the useful 
portions incorporated in our own text-books. 

“The attaché system, which is the basis 
of the whole military intelligence system, 
is very little understood. Before the war 
we had attachés at most of the foreign 
capitals, but they were men _ chosen 
because they could afford to live there. 
Some of them were excellent men, but that 
was mere chance. Almost anybody who 
could afford to live in a foreign capital 
and asked for duty of that kind could get 
it. There was no central direction; no 
proper supervision. To-day we have 
thirty-three military attachés. That is, 
thirty-three countries are represented. 


That is more than is necessary in time of * 


peace, and the system is being rapidly 
demobilized.” 


The Mexican situation has furnished the 
Intelligence Division considerable work and 
is likely to keep the department’ occupied 
for some time to come. Again quoting 
General Churchill: 


When we crossed the border in 1916 
we had practically nothing on topography 
or conditions over there. Now: we have 
the entirs border covered with books 
which go into everything one needs to 
know about the country—every resource, 
every waterway, every trail. We are 
going into something which. I think has 
never been attempted before—we have 
tried to put in these books an analysis of 
the character of the people living in the 
country concerned, with hints as to how te 
get along with them. I think a chapter 
on the psychology of a people is essential 
and from now on will oceupy an ,importan' 
part in every handbook. 
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T is easy to understand 
why the Hupmobile has 
become known, in this 
country and abroad, as an 
extraordinarily good car. 


The reason is simply the 
| ability of The Comfort Car to 
remain at its best for months 
at a time, without the need 
for expert attention. 


People have learned that this 
unusual quality means faithful 
service from the car itself. 
They also find it a source of 
gratifying and really excep- 
tional economy. 
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The Standard Spark Plug of the World 























SHIN 


Ask For AC ~ 


When you say to the garage-man, ‘‘Put equipment, and have been using AC Spark 

in a spark plug,” you pave the way for Plugs for years ; when the Government needed 
trouble—short circuits, hard starting and a rehable plug for aviation service, after a 
motor misses, careful test, army engineers chose AC on 
It is just as easy to say, “Put in an AC standard equipment on all Liberty and His- 
Spark Plug.’’ That does away with all pano-Suiza aircraft motors. 

the old annoyances. Doesn’t that prove that AC Spark Plugs 

are the spark plugs you want for your car? 

If you drive an Overland, Studebaker or 


Ford, ask for AC Carbon Proof Plugs. 
Just remember this when you buy spark ord, ask for arbon Proof Plugs., 


plugs again: Most manufacturers of high They are self-cleaning. 
grade cars use AC Spark Plugs for factory Champion Ignition Co., FLINT, -Michigan 


\ 


You need not experiment with every make 
of spark plug in the dealer’s show case. 





These manufacturers use AC Spark Plugs for factory equipment 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION 
Continued ‘ 











SELECTING FREE WORKERS 


RE these what Roosevelt called 

‘‘weasel words?” Does the ‘“‘selec- 
tion” suck the meaning out of the “‘free- 
dom?” How can that which is selected 
be free? We select a suit of clothes or a 
motor-car; but the suit and the car have no 
say in the matter. This is perfectly true 
unless the selection is based on an ascer- 
tainment of fitness and preference. The 
motor-ear has no say because it is not built 
that way; but to have preferences and to 
act upon them is the exact and particular 
way in which man is constructed; and 
selecting him for anything must take this 
into account—must act on a recognition 
of the fact that he is a human being and 
not a mere: thing. Dr. Henry Clayton 
Metcalf, who writes on “Selection and 
Placing of Workers” in Industrial Manage- 
ment (New York, June), lays great stress 
on the influence of the worker’s surround- 
ings. Nothing, he says, influences a man 
more than his work-environment, unless 
it is, perhaps, his religious conviction. 
He goes on: 





“The work-environment is highly dy- 

namic. Itis full of energy and operates all 
the time. It influences us fundamentally 
during our waking hours. In the work- 
environment we find those things that we 
care most about, the wherewithal to pur- 
chase our food, shelter, clothing, and the 
money with which we satisfy our higher 
development wants. One great English 
economist has stated that ‘the work- 
environments, as well as people, have 
children.’ 
' “Tf, then, the work-environment in- 
fluences us so fundamentally for good 
or for ill, it is of the first importance 
that there should be the greatest free- 
dom in occupational choice. Freedom in 
occupational choice is the greatest goal 
of society. In selecting and placing work- 
ers, then, everything possible should be 
done to discover native talents and place 
prospective workers in the work positions 
where they will have the greatest oppor- 
tunities to discover, train, and develop 
their personal powers. 

“Prof. John A. Hobson, one of the 
keenest students of the human interpreta- 
tion of industry, declares that ‘the forced 
consent of the vast majority of the people 
of the world to work against their will is 
the heaviest drag upon the car of human 
progress.’ This quotation contains a vital 
truth in helping us bear in mind the impor- 
tance of readjusting the work-environment 
so that talents may function normally and 
grow and develop. 

“The true object of selection and place- 
ment, then, is to discover and protect 
organic man. 
ical welfare must be conserved in every 
way, and includes the idea of careful 
initial physical examinations, periodical 
examinations, the right length of work 
day, rest-periods, wholesome hygienic con- 
ditions—everything, in fact, that affects 
physical welfare.” 


The conception of organic man further 
demands, according to Dr. Metealf, that 
man’s desire to create be given every 


This means that man’s phys- _ 








opportunity in the work- environment. 
This, the selector should bear in mind, is 
the basis of all the training program in all 
his placement work. He expresses his 
conviction that in the proper understand- 
ing and release of the creative desire in 
the average man will be found as great a 
fund of wealth as the world has discovered 
in steam and machinery. He goes on: 


‘*The conception of organic man further 


“comprehends the importance of under- 


standing the desire to own or possess. This 
means that those responsible for selecting 
and placing workers must see to it that 
every opportunity is given to satisfy this 
normal instinct to own. This gives us the 
concrete-basis for the study of initial wages, 
progressive rewards, and non-financial 
incentives, profit-sharing schemes, and all 
forms of ownership. 

“‘Again the conception of organic man 
demands that we appreciate the normal 
desire to associate. The values of friend- 
ship which came from cooperation in the 
earlier days of industry have been largely 
destroyed by modern machinery. The 
machine has broken the brotherhood bond 
and much of the discord, chaos, and waste 
in industry to-day are due to the fact 
that the normal desire to associate is 
thwarted, balked, and maimed. This nor- 
mal, human desire to associate, which can 
be translated into a great human asset 
by those who are responsible for selecting 
and placing workers, should lead personnel 
workers to do everything they can to con- 
serve and satisfy this normal desire. 

“Once more, the desire to appreciate 
the beautiful is normal in the, average 
human being. Very little has thus far 
been done in the business world to trans- 
late this normal human desire into a busi- 
ness asset. Our most progressive business 
leaders, however, are conscious of this 
human power, and are constructively 
utilizing it in the work-environment. 

“Finally, in our organic conception of 
the human unit in the work-environment, 
we should never forget that however 
thoroughly physical welfare may be cared 
for; however fully we may satisfy the crea- 
tive instinct; however thoroughly we satis- 
fy the desire to own; however fully we meet 
the sense of association and care for the 
esthetic longings, we must never forget 
that the fundamental sense of justice must 
be satisfied. This is absolutely essential 
if we are to have harmony and efficiency in 
the business world. 

‘“‘Now the meaning of all this for those 
who are responsible for selecting and plac- 
ing the worker is that the quality fact in 
man is the best business asset. The best 
asset that any business can have is the 
whole-souled, enthusiastic interest of all 
its employees in the problem of improv- 
ing the quality of their own labor. Science 
has been doing a great deal in the recent 
past in concentrating attention upon the 
quality fact. The Great War has brought 
to the surface the significance of human 
personality as never before. The emer- 
gence of the common man is one of the 
great assets of this world’s war. Biology, 
especially, the new-born science of eugenics, 
has directed our attention to the quality 
fact; vocational psychology, through its 
attention to intelligence-tests and trade- 
tests, has directed our attention to the qual- 
ity fact; and economics and physiological 
sociology are directing our attention to the 
significance of the human interpretation 
of industry and to the fact that the 
greatest unsolved problem of the present 
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is the problem of doing justice between 
persons in the human relations. 

‘Selection and placement, then, are a 
great problem of mutuality; the problem, 
that is, of enabling the employer -to dis- 
cover the right man to do the right work 
in the right way, and to give the employee 
the fullest knowledge of his prospective 
job. The worker has the right to be freely 
chosen for his occupation, to have the full- 
est knowledge of his prospective em- 
ployer, to be guaranteed bodily integrity, 
to be regularly employed, to be instructed 
in his work, to be justly remunerated, pro- 
tected against all hazards, surrounded by 
machinery designed to keep open channels 
through which he may express himself at 
all times fully and freely about matters 
that directly affect his physical, intellec- 
tual, and moral welfare; assured that merit 
will win, and freely, and fearlessly taking 
part in all those activities that train, 
awaken, and develop personal power.” 





OIL-PROPELLED SHIPS 





HE marine fuel of the future is not 
coal, but oil. The prices of the two 
are already approximately equal, and the 
advantages are all on the side of the oil, 
writes Mr. V. G. Iden, in The Marine 


Review (Cleveland, July). The fuel-oil 
problem, Mr. Iden says, is peculiarly 
American. Until we entered the war and 


our Shipping Board began its building 
program, oil as a fuel was of little con- 
sequence in the merchant marine, altho 
the British Navy has already adopted it. 
The consumption of oil by American mer- 
chant ships will exceed twenty million 
barrels for the current year—approximate- 
ly one-tenth of our entire domestic pro- 
duction. Shipping experts, as cited by 
Mr. Iden, attribute our past neglect of oil 
as a marine fuel to the inability of ship- 
owners to make long-time contracts with 
oil companies. This condition has now 
been favorably altered by the influence of 
the Shipping Board, and this fact is one 
of the considerations that led Mr. Iden 
to his prediction. To quote what he says: 


“Just prior to the armistice, the Ship- 
ping Board set to work to make an es- 
timate of the fuel-oil needs of the merchant 
fleet. Based upon the deliveries of new 
vessels, and the expected deliveries during 
1919, the board calculated that at least 
28,000,000 barrels of fuel oil would be re- 
quired. Contracts for a great part of this 
have been let. ...... 

“In arriving at the estimated needs of 
the merchant ships for fuel oil, the experts 
employed by the Shipping Beard calculated 
that, assuming the highest efficiency for 
the ships and good installations, a ship 
will burn 1.1 pounds of oil per horse-power 
hour. It was assumed, under war-condi- 
tions, that a ship will be at sea sixty per 
cent. of her time, and that while in port 
she will burn but twenty-one per cent. 
of the oil burned at sea. Upon this basis 
a ship would be burning approximately 
sixty-eight per cent. of her maximum 
capacity during the entire year. The 
production of fuel oil during 1918 has been 
estimated at 200,000,000 barrels, in round 
figures, the greater proportion having been 
consumed by the Navy. Should this 
much fuel oil be drawn from our oil de- 
posits consistently each year, oil men 
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A Personal Experience with 






HIS is the battery 
| referred to, from a 






photograph taken three 






years and five months 






after it went into service. 





It was put back in the 





car and 1s still alive and 





kicking. Only once in 





its life was it recharged 





from an outside source. 






| | BATTERY 





PWillard Threaded tuber Insulation | 
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I-have one of the original lot 
of Still Better Willards, put 
out in 1916 before any an- 
nouncement had been made to 
the general public. 


It was in February, 1919, 
that I discovered my battery 
had Threaded Rubber Insula- 


tion. ‘Thecar had seen plenty 


of hard service. I drove it-all. 


through the hard winter of 
1918—extreme cold and lots of 


dark days. 


But I never had any battery 
trouble of any kind till one 
morning in February when I 
found the battery dead. The 
day before, the distributor was 
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Threaded Rubber Insulation 


out of ‘ails and a friend of 
mine who was driving, pun- 
ished the starter severely and 
exhausted the battery. 


I went to the nearest Willard 
Service Station, got a rental 
battery, and had mine re- 
charged. I was told what I 
didn’t know—that I had 
Threaded Rubber Insulation 
in my Willard Battery. 


I haven’t had it recharged’ 
since, and it has the same old 
punch and pep today (June 
Ist). That’s some _ record, 
I'll say. 


A. JUDSON, 
13730 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


HE above is a fair sample of what Thread- 
ed Rubber Insulation means. If this bat- 
tery had had wood insulation, it would 
long since have had to be reinsulated; for the 
owner frankly admitted he had never been any 
too regular about keeping it filled with water. 
Of course, starvation, overheating and im- 
properly regulated electrical equipment will 
injure even a Willard Battery with Threaded 
Rubber Insulation, and therefore it’s impossible 
to guarantee any definite length of life. But 
under equal conditions Threaded Rubber In- 
sulation greatly: extends a battery’s life and in- 
definitely postpones reinsulation. 


Three years’ experience on thousands of cars 
has established this fact beyond any question. 
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figure that the supply will be depleted 
within thirty years. A good ship will last 
from twenty to twenty-five years, and 
while the supply of oil would hold out 
that long, the price would certainly mount 
so high as to make oil-burning merchant- 
men unprofitable. 

“Tt is believed by oil men that the 
radical industrial adjustment is certain 
to come about within the next twenty 
years, and that in the future fuel oil 
will be largely, altho probably not ex- 
clusively, used as a marine fuel. For 
instance, oil has been used in some brick 
kilns until the price mounted so high as 
to make it unprofitable. 

“Despite the uncertain factors in the 
future use of oil as a fuel, the matter must 
be measured in dollars and cents. The 
relative cost of oil and coal is to-day ap- 
proximately equal. It has been estimated 
by fuel engineers that one ton of oil will 
produce one-half’ again as much heat as 
one ton of coal. The price of oil, there- 
fore, might advance considerably or the 
price of coal drop before the economy 
of fuel oil on a ship is wiped out. But, 
in addition to this, by the use of oil-burners, 
a vessel can reduce her fire-room crew by 
approximately one-third. The saving in 
wages can, therefore, well be added to other 
economies. 

“Other advantages are found in the use 
of fuel oil in marine work, which are not 
present in land work. The bunker can 
be stored in peak tanks, double bulkheads, 
double bottoms, thereby increasing cargo 
(pe ais 2 

“Some shipping men have exprest the 
opinion that the internal combustion 
engine will be the medium of merchant- 
marine propulsion in the future. Ob- 
viously, this depends largely on the success 
met in applying this type of engine to large 
vessels. Engineers of course agree that 
this engine is an economical consumer of 
fuel.” 


The Shipping Board summarizes the 
advantages of oil fuel in a statement show- 
ing that it saves forty per cent. bunker 
space, increases mileage ten to twenty per 
eent., insures better control of steaming, 
eliminates fire-risk from spontaneous com- 
bustion, does not deteriorate in storage, 
will not shift in a rough sea and requires 
no stokers. To quote Mr. Iden further: 


“Not until the War Trade Board levied 
its restrictions on bunkering were any 
accurate statistics kept of the amount 
of fuel consumed on merchant ships. . - . 
The Shipping Board, realizing the needs of 
the future, projected a comprehensive 
tanker- building program. Forty steel 
tankers of 402,710 tons have been com- 
pleted since the entrance of the United 
States in the war. The completed pro- 
gram ealls for fifty-eight tankers of 
560,230 tons. Contracts upon which work 
has not started will bring this total up to 
156 tankers of 1,463,230 deadweight tons. 
Each one of these tankers is capable of 
transporting oil sufficient to displace ap- 
proximately 21,000 tons of coal. Each 
can make three trips. every two months from 
Mexico to American seaboard ports. 

“With fuel oil at Tampico, Mex., sell- 
ing around 24 cents and at the American 
seaboard for $1.38 per barrel,-it is easily 
-seen’ thatthe new fleet of tankers will 








not only greatly simplify the question of 
bunkering stations but will tend to equalize 
and stabilize the price of oil bunker 
throughout the western hemisphere. Altho 
some limit is seen to the sources of oil in 
the United States, it is contended that 
the potential supply in Mexico is almost 
unlimited. ...... 

“The experience had with fuel oil dur- 
ing the period of the war has further 
tended to clarify the definitions. This 
was undertaken first by the navy depart- 
ment which is a large consumer of this 
bunker. The tests and specifications of 
the Navy have been extended to merchant- 
vessel usage by the Shipping Board. .. . . 

“The cargo carrier George Washington, 
which is powered with Diesel engines, 
made a round-trip voyage from San Fran- 
cisco to the Orient without rebunkering, the 
distance covered being 14,000 miles. She 
docked with several weeks’ supply of oil 
on hand.” 





OUR FORTY-EIGHT SOCIAL SCIENCE 
LABORATORIES 





ESTS of interesting but doubtful ex- 
pedients or devices in economics or 
administration are tried out in remote 
corners of the United States, and the coun- 
try as a whole acts on the results. Our 
States are our “‘social science laboratories,”’ 
as it is put by an editorial writer in Engi- 
neering and Contracting (Chicago, July 2). 
That is what we have done with prohibi- 
tion and woman suffrage, and it is what we 
are now doing with certain forms of state- 
controlled industry. If these things fail, 
they fail only in the “laboratory,” and no 
great harm is done; if they succeed, the 
United States can adopt them as a whole. 
It will be noted that we are so cautious 
that we are often not satisfied with the re- 
sults obtained in one laboratory, but turn 
over the problem to others. Prohibition 
has been tested out at many times and in 
many different places before we have been 
willing to make it a nation-wide policy. 
And our final word on woman suffrage has 
not yet been said. We read: 


“The forty-eight States of the Union are 
forty-eight experimental laboratories of so- 
cial science. No other nation has ever had 
more than a few such laboratories. Cer- 
tainly no other nation has made as many 
experiments in government as have been 
made in the United States during the past 


| century. 


“Tt is not easy to estimate the economic 
advantage of experimenting on a small 
scale, for making sweeping changes on a 
large scale, whether in political or in indus- 
trial affairs. But any one familiar with the 
history of even a fraction of the experi- 
ments made by our States knows that for 
every successful experiment there have been 
fully a score of failures. Had these experi- 
ments been conducted by the entire nation, 
we might long ago have sickened of experi- 
menting, because of the excessive cost of 
trying out new schemes on so large a scale. 

‘Prohibition was. first tried in Maine, if 
we remember rightly, and then in other 
States. The growing number of seemingly 
successful experiments in State prohibition 
has finally led to national prohibition. Pro- 
test as some of us may against this restric- 
tion of liberty, at least we can not protest 
that’ it lacks evidence in its favor. Few 


















States have ever gone ‘wet’ after once going 
‘ , 


“Similarly State experiments in ‘suf- 
frage’ have served as object-lessons which 
will soon result in national suffrage for 
women. 

‘Every State in the Union, except Dela- 
ware, now has a public service commission 
that regulates the rates of railways, and in 
most cases the rates of public utilities. 
Wisconsin was the first to experiment with 
a public service commission having broad 
regulatory powers over all public utilities, 
but Wisconsin simply ‘went Massachusetts 
one better.’ Other States followed these 
two. 

*‘North Dakota is now experimenting in 
State-ownership of grain elevators, and in 
State marketing of farm products. Six 
years ago the State Constitution was 
amended to permit State-ownership of ele- 
vators. Recently an attempt was made 
to stop those socialistic experiments in 
North Dakota. A suit was brought to en- 
join the public-ownership program on the 
ground of unconstitutionality, but it has 
been dismissed by Judge Charles F. Amidon, 
of the U. S. District Court, who said: 

““The present movement began at least 
as far back as 1911. In that year an 
amendment to the State Constitution was 
initiated authorizing, the State to acquire 
one or more terminal grain elevators and 
maintain and operate the same in such 
manner as the legislative assembly should 
prescribe. That amendment was adopted 
in 1913. 

‘**From that time forward the discussion 
of the subject of marketing the products of 
the State has been the main theme of pub- 
lic thought. The movement has gone 
straight forward, the Constitution has been 
repeatedly amended, including the amend- 
ments here assailed, all having for their 
object the correction of the existing system 
of marketing the State’s products. Year 
by year the conviction has deepened, in 
steadily increasing majorities, that public 
ownership of terminal elevators, mills, and 
packing-houses is the only effective remedy 
to correct the evils from which they believe 
themselves to be suffering. 

““*Their decision is not a popular whim, 
but a deliberate conviction, arrived at as a 
result of full discussion and repeated pres- 
entations of the subject at the polls. The 
acts which the court is asked to restrain are 
not those of public officials who are pursu- 
ing enterprizes of their own devising. 
Those acts express not simply the judgment 
of the State legislature. To authorize their 
enactment, the people of the State have 
redrawn their Constitution. That is the 
highest and most deliberate act of a free 
people.’ 

‘‘Altho we seriously question the eco- 
nomic wisdom of State marketing of farm 
products, it is certainly desirable to make 
the experiment on a moderate scale. 
North Dakota is a farming State. Seventy 
per cent. of its State legislators are farmers. 
They are determined to try State market- 
ing of farm products. If careful cost and 
profit records are kept over a term of years 
they may be able to persuade other States 
to try the same experiment. In this man- 
ner the theory should receive a thorough 
test on a progressively larger scale, if it 
shows real merit. 

“‘Tdealists are generally inexperienced in 
economics. Having conceived what seem 
to them to be ideal social States, they wish 
to bring their ideals into immediate uni- 
versal existence. They grow impatient 
when asked to experiment on a small scale 
first. . Practical men who have managed 


business affairs know that few innovations 
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= Write This Adivettiesti Yourself 

Cotton collars cost me....... cents each. I need....... 
clean collars per week. ....... trips to the laundry and the 
collars are worn out. In a year’s time | buy....... new collars 
and I pay $....... for laundering. Total cost per year $....... 





Challenge Cleanable Collars 


(A Du Pont Product) 





will give me all the style, fit, appearance and comfort of a cotton 
collar. Dirt, oil, grease or perspiration will not affect them and 
when soiled | can clean them myself with a little soap and 
water. No laundry bills to pay. They cost 35c each. Six 
of them will last mea year. Total cost of Challenge Cleanable 
Collars $2.10 per year. Total cost of cotton collars and 
laundering $........ I save $....... by wearing Challenge 
Cleanable Collars. 

Fill in the blank spaces—figure it out for yourself. Prove 
it and then ask your dealer about Challenge Cleanable Collars. 
If he can’t supply you, write us. State your size and favorite 
collar style and enclose 35c for sample. 


THE ARLINGTON WORKS 


Owned and Operated by 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
WILMINGTON DELAWARE 


Branches in all principal business centers 
The Arlington Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Branches—Montreal and Winnipeg 


The Principal Du Pont Products Are: 


Explosives: ipdeeniel,  artostnnnl and Sporting. Chemicals: Pyroxylin Solutions, Ethers, Bronzi easing 
Liquids, Coal Tar Distillates, Acids, Heavy Chemicals, Alums, etc. Leather Substitutes: Fabrik 
Upholstery, Rayntite ras Material, Du Pont Rubber Cloth. Pyroxylin Plastics: Ivory, Shell and 
Transparent Py-ra-lin, Py-ra-lin Specialties, Challenge Cleanable Collars and Cuffs. Paints and Var- 
nishes: For Industrial and Home Uses. Pigments and Colors: ie Industrial Uses. Lithopone: 
For Industrial Uses. Stains, Fillers, L and E For Industrial and Home Uses. 
Dyestuffs: Coal Tar Dyestuffs and Intermediates. 


For full information address: 


Acvertising Division, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
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Wilmington, Delaware 
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“Four Inches 
of a 25° Cigar 


‘OU can’t blame a man for smoking an expensive cigar. But 
you CAN blame him for smoking one when he hasn’t the 
time to finish it—it’s extravagant. at is why most men carry 
daily supplies of In- B-Tweens—their small size is'ideal for those 
intervals when it would be wasteful to light up abig cigar. And 
remember, though they are a short smoke, they are also a great 
smoke, the best you ever had, made of the tender baby leaves 
of the world’s finest tobacco—truly four inches of a 25c cigar. 
§ in tin foil, 30c Box of 10, 60c 
Box of 25, $1.50 Box of 50, $3.00 
If not at your dealer’s, order direct, mentioning dealer’s name. 
KRAUS & CO., Dept. D 

Baltimore, Md. 
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é LS gereny SOAP is of the utmost value in reducing disfiguring blemishes 
which so often create unfavorable impressions. Its soothing healing 
qualities benefit the skin cells, allay irritation and exert a tonic action. 

At all druggists. Trial free. 


esinol So 


. CA-85, Resinol 


Ltimore, id. 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION 
Continued 











‘pan out’ as well as anticipated. Hence 
their. insistence on orderly progress based 
on small-scale experiments. They believe 
in evolution rather than revolution in eeo. 
nomic affairs. Since government is mainly 
business, they ask that successful business 
methods be applied in government.’ (jf 
these methods none has been more sucéesgs- 
ful than experimenting on a moderate 
scale. Hence the wisdom of the demand 
that social experiments in America begin 
with the smaller political units.’ 





MEASURING STARLIGHT 





b | dagesee faint light is now measured by 
astronomers with photoelectric cells, 
These devices, described in an article con- 
tributed to The Evening Sun (New York, 
June 27) by Isabel M. Lewis, of the United 
States Naval Observatory, promise to fur- 
nish a most valuable means for measuring 
in standard units the amount of light emit- 
ted not only by the stars, but also by the 
nebulz, the star clusters, the comets, and 
all diffuse luminous surfaces as well as the 
amount of sunlight reflected from the sur- 
faces of the planets. It is also hoped that 
they may enable observers to study the 
sun’s corona, whose light is so faint that 
it has heretofore been possible to investi- 
gate it only when the main body of the 
sun has been hidden during a total eclipse. 
The value of the photoelectric cell, Miss 
Lewis informs us, rests on the principle 
that the alkali metals, potassium, rubidium, 
and cesium, like the human eye and the 
photographic plate, are abnormally sensi- 
tive to rays of light from limited portions 
of the spectrum. She writes: 


“Potassium is most sensitive to light 
in the blue region of the spectrum of wave- 
length 4,400 and cesium to light in the 
yellow of wave-length 5,500. These 
metals always limit negative electrons 
from their surfaces when acted upon by 
light, but the number emitted becomes 
several hundred times the usual amount 
for the wave-lengths to which each metal is 
particularly sensitive. ...... 

“The metal most commonly used in 
practise is potassium. The photoelectric 
cell usually consists of a vacuum tube in 
which the potassium forms the cathode and 
a ring of platinum wire supported by a thin 
glass tube the anode. With this is con- 
nected a sensitive electrometer for measur- 
ing the strength of the current produced.” 


The problems of astronomy that can be 
successfully attacked by means of this 
photoelectric cell are many and varied, 
Miss Lewis tells us. Not only can the re 
flecting power. or “‘albedo,” of the planets 
be determined, but the question of the 
variability in the radiation of the sun can 
be settled.”” She goes on: 


“A change in the amount of light and 
heat radiated from the solar surface would 
produce corresponding changes in the 
amount of light reflected from the surfaces 
of the planets. Thus the photoelectric 
cell may greatly assist in solving the 
question of the variability of the sun. 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION 
Continued 











“According to A. F. and F. A. Linde- 
mann, who have written recently in the 
Proceedings of the Royal Astronomical 
Society in regard to the, applications of 
the photoelectric cell to astronomical prob- 
lems, some preliminary determination of 
the temperatures of stars, the luminosity 
of spiral nebule and the albedo of Jupiter 
are yielding valuable and interesting re- 
sults. Measurements of the albedo of Ju- 
piter appear to indicate that this planet is 
emitting a small amount of inherent light 
in addition to the light of the sun reflected 
from its surface, while determinations of the 
equivalent stellar magnitude of the great 
nebula in Andromeda are quite in accord 
with the theory that the spiral nebule are 
external universes at enormous distances 
from the earth. 

“By using a potassium cell sensitive to 
blue rays and a exsium cell sensitive to 
yellow rays alternately upon the same star 
the relative intensity of the light from ‘the 
two portions of the spectrum can be de- 
termined, and this affords a valuable and 
accurate method for finding the absolute 
temperature of the star. 

“One of the most important uses for the 
photoelectric cell is to determine the quan- 
tity of light emitted by all luminous sur- 
faces of great extent, such as spiral nebule, 
star clusters and the great irregular gaseous 
nebule. 

“The quantity of light received from 
the zodiacal light and the clouds in the 
earth’s atmosphere can be determined by 
this method. By measuring. the ‘earth 
shine’ on the moon or the light upon the 
portion of the lunar surface unilluminated 
by the sun but illuminated faintly by the 
sunlight reflected to the moon from the 
earth, the albedo or reflective power of the 
earth can be determined. 

“By far the greatest triumph for the 
photoelectric cell would be the solution of 
the problem of how the solar corona may 
be studied without a total eclipse of the 
sun. During the total solar eclipse of June 
8, 1918, Dr. Joel Stebbins obtained at Rock 
Springs, Wyo., values for thse total radia- 
tion of the corona by means of a potassium 
photoelectric cell. It was found that the 
light of the corona was six-tenths of the 
light of the full moon. .. . It is this ex- 
treme faintness of the light of the corona 
that makes it so difficult to observe. 

“A series of experiments with this end in 
view are now being carried on at Mount 
Wilson. Two photoelectric cells mounted 
in a metallic box with double walls are being 
used for this purpose at the focus of the 150- 
foot tower telescope. The two cells are ex- 
posed to the sky at points equidistant from 
the sun, but only one-sixth of the solar 
diameter from its edge. The cells are con- 
nected with the electrometer in such a way 
as tu register differences in the amount of 
radiation received by each cell. If one cell 
received light from a coronal streamer and 
the other from the sky between streamers 
the radiation received by the two cells 
would be unequal and the differences of 
radiation would be recorded. It has been 
found that there are continual small fluc- 
tuations of about 1 per cent. in the radia- 
tion at this distance from the sun that 
makes the measurement of very small dif- 
ferences impossible at the sensitiveness 
employed. It is hoped that improvements 


-in the apparatus may finally make possible a 


successful solution of this long-standing prob- 
lem of the detection of the solar corona.” 
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railmobile 


Trade-Mark Reg. U.S. Patent 


Saves Extra Truck Trips 


N delivering plants and trees from the Swan River Nursery 
The Motorless at Patchogue, L. I., to the big estates in the vicinity the 
Motor Truck Trailmobile shown in the picture often saves the truck 


Thousands an extra trip. 
in Use One driver does twice as much work with no more effort 
DIVISION No. 3 when his truck pulls a Trailmobile; the Trailmobile adds only 
Lignt Four-wheeled] 12)4 per cent to the cost of operating the truck. 
with —.- Drawn by a light passenger car a Trailmobile will take the 
place of a one-ton truck and do the work of two or three 
teams. It relieves the man shortage in rush times. 


The exclusive Trailmobile steering and coupling mechanism 
{s covered by patents. It enablesthe Trailmobile to track accu- 
rately behind the truck on any road and greatly increases the 
life of the tires. 


Write for booklet, ‘Economy in Hauling”. 


The Trailmobile.Co. Ss 
$17-537 E. Fifth St., Cincinnati, Ohio ae 
























with passenger cars or 
light trucks, 1,250 lbs., 
34-ton and 1-ton. 


DIVISION No. 2 


DIVISION No. 8 


Trailmobile Se mi- 
Trailers: 2 tons; 3 tohs; 
5 tons and 7 tons, 
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Good roads are preserved by 
reducing the load carried on each wheel. 
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Always the Same 


Clean, crisp and surpassingly 
good—that’s Pennant Peanuts: 
—the big, golden kernels whose 
delicious flavor never disap- 
points the taste. 

Buy them fresh and clean in 
the GLASSINE bag with the 
red pennant on it. They are 
WHOLE roasted, free from skins, 
and properly salted. A treat 
either at meals or between meals. 
































10-oz. glass jars, - 50c 

6-oz. sé se “ 35c 

16-oz. tin boxes - 75e 
Planters 


Nut and Chocolate Company 
WILKEs-BarrE, Pa. SuFFOLK, VA. 

If you are unable to obtain 

Dealers $ Pennant Peanuts, write us 

at once, giving name and address of your 


jobber, and we will advise you how to ob- 
tain them promptly. 
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‘It's YOUR 
Turn NOW 






“We have made your 
home safe against the 
at pig agihn Now 
keep it safe against the 
© dangers of the unpro- 
tected. GetaColt. It’s §) \PY 
2 the essential protection | bedi Vos 
= you owe your home:” 








FIREARMS 


RvERY man of our fight- 


ing forces knows now 
why the personal protection 
which Uncle Sam gave him 


for overseas was a Colt Automatic 
Pistol — the official side arm of the 
army and navy. 

Its accuracy, safety and supreme de- 
pendability were unfailing in every 
peril that confronted them. 

For your home you should not be 
satisfied with less. You need Colt 
protection. And now your dealer 
can supply you. Get him to show 


you why it is impossible to forget to 
make a Colt safe. 


** The Gun that Stopped — 
the Hun ‘ Over There.’ *’ 













Colt’s Patent Fire Arms 


Mfg. Co. 
Hartford, Conn., U.S. A. 


{ Manofacturers of 
Colt’s Revolvers 
Colt’s (Browning) Automatic 
Machine 


Guns 


Colt’s Automatic Pistols 
Colt’s (Browning) Automatic 
Machine Rifles 


) 

















THE SPICE OF LIFE 


No Prohibition in England.—Mrs. Rvs. 
SELL—‘‘What is your husband’s average 
income, Mrs. Harper?” 

Mrs. Harrer—“Oh, about midnight,” 
—London Blighty. 





It’s the Same in France.—‘“I suppose 
you are going into the country for your 
holiday this year, as you always do?” 

“No, not this year; our cook prefers the 
seaside.” —Le Rire, Paris. 








Innocent.—ExecuTIvE OFFICER (as ship 
is coming to anchor)—"Leggo that star- 
board anchor.”’ 

Recruit (just aboard ship recently)— 
“T ain’t got ahold of it, sir.” —Sol. 





Harp or Pitchfork?—Host—‘‘Won’t you 
try a piece of my wife’s angel-cake?”’ 

Gurest—“‘Will it make an angel of me?” 

Host—‘‘That will depend on the kind 
of life you have led !’”—London Blighty. 





A Repeater.—Hr—“You know I love you 
—will you marry me?”’ 

Sue—‘‘But, my dear boy, I refused you 
only a week ago.” 

He—“Oh! was that you?’’—London 
Opinion. 





Loaded.—‘“‘Here’s a blank form.”’ 

‘What for?” 

“Sort of business questionnaire. The 
boss wants you to tell what you do around 
the office.” 

“Gimme six blanks.’’—Pittsburg Sun. 





Disappearing Hair.—‘‘I think the baby 
has your hair, ma’am,’’ said the new nurse, 
looking pleasantly at her mistress. 

“Gracious !’’ exclaimed the lady, glanc- 
ing up from the novel. ‘‘Run into the 
nursery and take it away from her. She 
will ruin it.”—London Blighty. 





His Sinking Spell 


Ola Father Hubbard 
Went to the cupboard 
To get his poor self a drink. 
But when he got there 
The cupboard was bare, 
So he got him a drink at the sink. 
—Brooklyn Eagle. 





Doing Her Best.—‘‘Yes, grandma,” said 
the fair young thing, “I am to be married 
during the bright and gladsome month of 
July.” 

“But, my dear,” said the old lady, earn- 
estly, “‘you are very young. Do you feel 
that you are fitted for married life?” 

“T am being fitted now, grandma,” ex- 
plained the prospective bride, sweetly. 
“Seventeen gowns and three costumes.” — 
London Tit-Bits. 


” 





Pie and Ruin.—The American’s fondness 
for pie, to which I was alluding the other 
day, was the ruin of Emerson, according to 
a letter written by one of his friends, Henry 
J. Warner: “It was pie at breakfast that 
broke down Emerson prematurely; no 
human being, however well, can live long 
and keep his mind unclouded on pie at 
breakfast. Emerson lost his mind—or 


memory—at a much earlier period than he 
would have been likely to lose it owing to 
the vicious habit of pie at breakfast.’’— 
The London Daily News. 
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Head-Work.—Two heads are certainly 
better than one for a barrel.—Jacksonville 
Times-Union, 





Cash Friendship.—‘ Friendship,” said 
Uncle Eben, ‘‘ don’t mean no mo’ to some 
folk dan a license to borrow money.”— 
Washington Evening Star. 





An Old Hand.—“ Are you an experienced 
aviator? ” 

“Well, I’ve been at it three months 
and I’m all here.”’—Boston Transcript. 





Couldn’t Fool Him.—Art- Drater— 
“Here we have a fine Old Master.” 

War-PROFITEER—“‘ Nonsense! Any one 
can see it is meant to be a young girl.’”’— 
London Opinion. 





Cheering.—‘‘ Did the doctor seem en- 
couraged about your condition? ” 
“Yes,” said Mr. Grabeoin. ‘‘I have 


an idea he thinks I’m going to be one of 
the most profitable patients he ever had.”’ 
—Birmingham Age-Herald. 





Where Courage Fails 


A man may smile in the face of death, 
But you will never find 

A man who can draw a placid breath 
With his collar loose behind. 

—Tennyson J. Daft, in the Kansas City Star. 





She Did Them Good.—TueE So.tp1eEr— 
“T am positive it was only thinking of 
your love for me that pulled me through 
after that last wound.” 

Tue Lapy—“ Yes, it is such a comfort 
to know I saved three poor fellows in that 
way.” —Sydney Bulletin. 





A Mixed Bolshevik.—Our Glorious Re- 
public is now clouded by a greater storm 
than the chain of Prussian Autocracy in 
the form of the crouching lion of the East 
—Bolshevism. Now is the time for each 
of us to crush this poisonous serpent be- 
neath our heel.—Quoted from a Memorial- 
day address at Northfield Falls, Mass. 





She Wanted Progress.—‘‘No, sah, Ah 
doan’t neber ride on dem things,” said an 
old colored lady looking in on the merry- 
go-round. ‘‘Why, de other day I seen dat 
Rastus Johnson git on an’ ride as much as 
a dollah’s worth an’ git off at the very same 
place he got on at, an’ I sez to him, ‘Ras- 
tus,’ I sez, ‘yo’ spent yo’ money, but whar 
yo’ been?’ ’—Boston Transcript. 





He Couldn’t Clink.—Rumor had it that 
the marine store-dealer was something of a 
miser, and two gentlemen, of the Sikes 
persuasion conceived a brilliant notion to 
relieve him of his superfluous wealth. 

One of them was to be smuggled into 
the shop in a bag and placed with other 
sacks filled with old iron, and at midnight 
grasp the opportunity to give entrance 
to his confederate. 

Up to a point the plan worked admirably, 
but unfortunately the dealer, struck by 
the peculiar shape of the sack, gave it a 
tremendous kick. A ten horse-power howl 
followed, and a second later the man in 
the bag was beating all records for his 
liberty. 

“Well, I’m disappointed in yer, Bill,” 
said his friend, when later on the tale 
of failure was told. 

“It was your own idea, too. ’Ere was 
you posin’ as old iron, and when some one 
come along and just kicked yer you ’adn’t 
got the bloomin’ sense to clink ! ’’—Tit- 
Bits. 
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Here is a Stupendous Step 


Forward in Foundry Efficiency 


Suppose every employee in a plant 
could furnish a certificate of efficiency—of 
physical capacity and mental make-up. 

You could determine immediately his value in 
dollars and cents. 

You could buy his labor on a positive and 
economical basis. 


Securing 100% efficiency instead of 80 or 60%. 


That’s exactly what we’ve done with metals 





It is a modern method of selling metals; that 


puts buying on a new efficiency basis. 


Elim- 


inating guess-work in values—results—and quality. 
As valuable to the small buyer as to the big users. 
It places all responsibility for metal “quality” on our 


shoulders—not on yours. 


It eliminates adjustments, and 


produces a marked saving in time, money and waste. 


With every shipment of ‘‘Certificate’’ Metals, 
we give a signed certificate showing a complete 
chemical analysis of its composition, its tensile 
strength, elongation, Brinell hardness and a 
microphotograph of the structure of the metal. 


What the Pp onset Means 


“CERT! sIS¥ “Metals 


Caren tone 2, Om 











mined to the 100th part of 1%. 
An accurate Quantitative and 
Results of tests for possible 
impurities or foreign matter. 
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A basis for deter- 
mining tempera- 
tures necessary for 
perfect fusion of 
the alloys, and the F 
socuring of heme- A Record of the Tensile Strength assur- Elongation excessive and needless 
gaey: ing the exact strength needed in the | | The percentage of elon- | | hardness produces unnec- 

t metals. It is no longer necessary to} | gation is an important essary wear and tear on 
A pay for excess Tensile Strength in item; it is indicative of tools and machinery in 
Arcane ot steer, | [order to be sure of having suff the toughness of the | | after handling of the metal 
uniformity in cast- ae alloy. aii J 
ing results. F 

A Metal of 100% Efficiency 

L Exact assurance of quality. om 


























The modern way of buying on a basis of 
maxithum economy. 











Fifty years of intensive activity in the production of 


non-ferrous metals 


standardization. 
“Certificate” Metals are standardized, in that they con- 
form absolutely to the buyer's specified requirements, and 
are positively just what you are paying for — nothing 
“more or less.” 
‘Certificate” stamp and number on our ingot is 
as dependable as the karat mark on gold. 
And it presents a definite working basis for every 
operation, from the start to the ultimate use of the metal. 


The * 


has shown us the vital need—of 


Send for our explanatory book on ‘‘Certificate’’ 
Metals. It throws a new light on metal buying. 


White & Bro., Inc. 


Since 1869 


SMELTERS AND REFINERS OF NON-FERROUS METALS 
Manufacturers of Ingot Copper, Composition, Bronze and Brass Ingots, 


Oliver Building 
Boston 


Babbitt Metal, Solder and Type Metals 
GENERAL OFFICES: 
North American Building, Philadelphia 


Trinity Building 
New York 
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EALTHY 
teeth need 
healthy gums 


in the gums to act as 
the gateways of dis- 
ease germs, causing 
various ailments. 
Forhan’s pre- 
vents Pyorrhea, if 
used in time and 
used consistently. 
No mere toothpaste 
does. Are your 


Pyorrhea (Riggs’ 
Disease). _ Four 
out of five people 
who. are. over 


forty have it. 


Forhan’s. It pre- 
serves the gums, 
which hold the 
teeth secure. 
P Brush your teeth 
5) with it. Forhan’s 
i cleans the teeth 
scientifically — keeps 
them white and 
If - shrinkage 
has B ocr set in, 
start using Forhan’s 
and consult a den- 
tist immediately for 
special treatment. 


35c¢ and 60c tubes 
All Druggists 


in U.S. and Canada. 


FORHAN CoO. 
200 6th Ave., N.Y. 











THE STANDARD DICTIONARY is needed in every 
American home where education and culture are truly esteemed. 





Double Rotary 
SPRINKLER 






















EPRESENTATIVES 
WANTED IN EVERY STATE 
Most reliable automatic FIRE. 
ESCAPE on the market. 
Fibre-covered flexible steel 
cable, chilled steel drum. Ap- 
proved ‘by Safety Institute of 
America. Retails for $16.50. 
Liberal Profits, Enormous 
Sales Possibilities. 

Write at once for particulars 


FEDERAL AUTOMATIC SAFETY DEVICE CO. mc. 
489 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


PEACE PRELIMINARIES 


July 17.—Dispatches from Washington re- 


port that President Wilson in confer- 
ence with Republican Senators on the 
Peace Treaty indicates that he will 
make no fight against t!:e ideas involved 
in the four proposed reservations. He 
contends that.the United States is al- 
ready safeguarded on those lines, but 
intimates that he will have no objection 
to using langu drawn by the Senate, 
where practicable. On Shantung the 
President adopts the defense that it was 
necessary, in order to induce Japan to 
stay in the Peace Conference and join 
the League of Nations. | 


July 19.—According to Washington ‘ad- 


viees, it ap that in the contest be- 
tween. President Wilson and the Senate 
on the ratification of the Peace Treaty 
and the League of Nations Covenant, 
while the President has been convinced 
that a majority of the Senate will insist 
that the resolution of approval contain 
lucid interpretations of certain provi- 
sions in the covenant, he is determined 
that there shall be no textual changes 
requiring the reopening of negotiations 
with~ Versailles. Attempts are being 
made to work out a compromise that 
will satisfy the Republicans. 


July 20.—The full peace conditions of the 


Allied and Associated Powers are 
placed in the hands of the Austrians. 
They provide, among other things, 
that Austria must reduce her army 
to 30,000 men, abolishing conscription; 
must reduce armaments, surrendering 
‘the surplus to the Allies and maintain- 
ing hereafter only one munitions- 
factory; must pay for damage done 
Allied civilians; and must surrender 
all merchant ships within three months, 
and 20 per cent. of her river fleet. 


July 21.—The British House of Commons 


ratifies the Peace Treaty with Germany. 


According to Republican leaders in the 


Senate it is announced that a direct 
amendment to the Peace Treaty, 
striking out the Shantung provision, 
will probably be insisted upon by those 
opposed to the Treaty in its present 
orm. 


The total amount of the material dam- 


age suffered by France as a result of 
the war is placed at forty billion dollars 
by the Parliamentary Commission of 
Peace in Paris appointed by the 
Chamber of Deputies to examine into 
the Peace Treaty with Germany. 


The Supreme Council decides to give 


eastern Galicia to Poland, according to 
a dispateh from Paris. The territory 
involved includes 5,000,000 inhabitants 
and closes the last gap in the barrier 
against Bolshevism from. the Baltic 
to the Black Sea. 


CENTRAL POWERS 


July 17.—Bela Kun, head of the Hungarian 


Communist Government, is.ousted, ac- 
cording to dispatches from Vienna re- 
ceived at the Peace Conference in Paris. 
General Boehm and Herr Lander are 
said to have taken control of the Com- 
munist Government. 


July 20.—A new reign of terror exists in 


Budapest, according to a dispatch from 
that city to Berlin, ed ‘‘terror 
troops”? now being masters of the capi- 
tal after having stormed the garrison, 
disarmed the troops of the Bela Kun 
Government,'and distributed arms to the 
proletariat. Food conditions in Buda- 
pest are said to be indescribable and 
money is declared to be rapidly falling 


‘in value. ; 





The independent Socialists of Berlin de. 
cide to Join in the general strike against 
the Versailles peace, according to. ad- 
.Vices from Berlin. 


July 21.—According to Vienna, a new Gov- 
ernmeént is formed at Budapest, at the 
head of which are three men: Bela 
Varga, former Minister of Social Pro- 
tection; Moses Alpary, and Tibor 
Szamuely. 


July 22.—American military police in the 
Army of Occupation put down a strike 
in Bendorf, Germany, called in con- 
junction with the general strike in Ber- 
lin and other parts of Germany. 


According to a dispatch from Vienna, the 
commander of the Allied forces in the 
Near East announces that he is prepar- 
ing an advance on Budapest, the Hun- 
garian capital,-with an army of 150,000 
troops, made up of iene Coloniais, 
Roumanians, Jugo-Slavs, Italians, and 
Hungarians. 


AFFAIRS IN RUSSIA 


July 16—A Russian wireless dispatch 
received in London says that Ekaterin- 
burg, the center of the Ural mining 
region, has been captured by the Bol- 
sheviki. This city has been one of the 
main supply bases of the northern wing 
of the Kolchak army, and if the report 
of its capture is true, these forces have 
lost their last important base north of 
the Trans-Siberian Railroad. 


July 17.—According to an official com- 
munication from Omsk to the military 
attaché of the Russian Embassy at 
Washington, the Bolshevik forces have 
been successful along the Siberian front, 
having captured a number of towns and 
villages. On the southern front the 
army of General Denikine is con- 
tinuing its operations successfully, jin 
the Astrakhan region having reached 
the mouth of the Volga, and in the 
south having captured a number of 
towns. The Bolshevik losses from 
June 24 to July 21 are said to be more 
thar 50,000 men. 


July 18.—The southern Finnish Army has 
been completely routed by the Bol- 
sheviki, according to a Stockholm 
report. The northern army of Finns 
saved a greater part of its forces by a 
hasty retreat. 


FOREIGN 


July 16.—The Spanish Cabinet, headed by 
Antonio Maura, resigns, according to a 
dispatch from Madrid, as a result of an 
adverse vote in the Chamber of Deputies 
regarding the recent election. 


July 19.—American sailors from a battle- 
ship, while in a launch flying the 
American flag, were held up by armed 
Mexicans nine miles from Tampico and 
robbed, according to an announcement 
made by the State Department. The 
incident is regarded by officials of the 
State Department as the most serious 
one since Vera Cruz. 


Great Britain celebrates the coming of 
peace in London with the greatest 
peavetes in history. The parade was 

eaded by General Pershing. 


China mobilizes 5,000 troops for the 
defense of the northwestern frontiers 
against the alleged aggression of General 
Semenoff, according to advices from 
Peking. 


July 20.—The Italian Government takes 
police and military precautions in a 
number of cities to prevent or repress 
any disorders that may arise in case 
the anticipated strike is carried into 
effect. Troops occupy the government 
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Wealth and Traffic 
Demand the Best 


HAT’S why Sheridan Road in Kenilworth 
and Winnetka, Illinois, is paved with 
concrete. 








of | Sheridan © 
~ | Road 

- Kenilworth 
: : TIL 


This famous street leading through these 
wealthy Chicago suburbs receives practically all 
of the motor traffic passing in and out of Chicago 
through the exclusive North Shore residential 
district. Normal traffic is indicated by a count of 
motor vehicles made Sunday, May 11, when over 
4,000 automobiles passed over the concrete shown 

_ above in six hours. 


Kenilworth and Winnetka did’t have to con- 
sider first cost—but they were vitally interested 
in last cost. When you consider cost, let it be 
ultimate cost only. Choice will then be concrete, 
as it has been in hundreds of small towns where 
wealth and.traffic are secondary to returns on the 
investment. Whatever your paving problem— 
road, street or alley—concrete is the answer. 
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Write our nearest District Office for a free copy of “Your Streets.” 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 








; ‘ OFFICES AT 
j ATLANTA DES MOINES KANSAS CITY NEW YORK SEATTLE 
; CHICAGO DETROIT LOS ANGELES PARKERSBURG ST. LOUIS 
DALLAS HELENA MILWAUKEE PITTSBURGH WASHINGTON 
DENVER INDIANAPOLIS MINNEAPOLIS SALT LAKE CITY 






CONCRETE FOR PERMANENCE 
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You Can Sell Yow Goods — 
Thru These Publications 


HERE is a select list of Southern dailies—well estab- 
lisht, with guaranteed circulations. 
reach the homes of most of the worth-while families in 




























the States named. 


Today the Southern people are decidedly well-to-do. 
They enjoy a degree of prosperity that was undreamed 
of five years ago. All classes in Dixieland are abun- 


dantly- blest. with the wherewithal to 
buy the luxuries as well as the com- 
forts of life. 


The South has made marked progress in 
late years in the diversification of crops. One 
proof is the fact that for three years the South 
has raised twenty-five per cent of the grain 
grown in the whole United States, besides 
hundreds of millions of dollars’ worth of other 
staple crops and livestock products. 


So— 


Aim your advertising at all’round farmers. 
Advertise tractors, threshers, cream separators, 
milking machinery, electric lighting plants as 
well as motor trucks, automobiles, fencing, roof- 
ing, farming, implements, furnishings ‘for the 
home, personal belongings for the family, trade- 
marked goods for the table. Advertise for busi- 
ness by mail. The South has long been known 
as the greatest mail-order field in America. 


Southern newspapers practically dominate 
the Southern market and you can expect good 
returns from them. 


A little experience will convince you that 
these dailies are not only remarkable result- 
producers, but also the most economical ad- 
vertising mediums you can use. 


[PREPARED BY MASSENGALE ADVERTISING AGENCY, ATLANTA] 





These papers 


ALABAMA 
Birmingham Age-Herald 
Birmingham Ledger 
Birmingham News 
Mobile News-Item 
Mobile Register 
Montgomery Advertiser 
Montgomery Journal 


ARKANSAS 


Ft. Smith Southwest American 
Little Rock Arkansas Gazette 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville Florida Metropolis 


Tampa Times 
Tampa Tribune 


GEORGIA 
Albany Herald 
Athens Herald 
Augusta Chronicle 
Augusta Herald 
Col bus Enquirer-Sun 





Macon Telegraph 
Savannah Morning News 
Savannah Press 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Asheville Citizen 
Asheville Times 


Charlotte News & Evening 
Chronicle 


Charlotte Observer 
Durham Sun 
Greensboro News 
Raleigh News & Observer 
Raleigh Times 
Winston-Salem Twin-City 
Sentinel 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston American 
Charleston News & Courier 
Charleston Post 
Columbia Record 
Columbia State 
Greenville News 
Greenville Piedmont 
Spartanburg Herald 
Spartanburg Journal & 
Carolina Spartan 


TENNESSEE 
Chattanooga: News 
Knoxville Sentinel 


Knoxville Journal & Tribune 
Memphis Commercial-Appeal 


Memphis Presse 
Nashville Banner 


Nashville Tennessean & Evening 


American 
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offices, the central post- and telegraph- 


office, and the banks and railway- 
stations in Rome, and armored cars 
with machine guns have been placed 
at strategic points. 


Jewish masses in every country in the 
world are preparing to.go to Palestine, 
and a great migration, which will in- 
clude one million Jews from Russia 
alone, will begin as soon as the political 
status of Palestine is definitely estab- 
lished, according to the Zionist Organ- 
ization of America. 


A new Spanish Ministry is sworn in, 
headed by Joaquin Sanchez Toca, con- 
fidential adviser to King Alfonso. 


July 21.—The labor situation reaches a 
crisis throughout England, according 
to advices from London. Soldiers 
patrol the streets of Luton, following 
serious outbreaks there, in which dis- 
charged soldiers and sailors sacked and 
burned the City Hall, doing a million 
dollars’ worth of damage. Rioters in 
Coventry attack and loot more than 
a dozen stores, and 200,000 Yorkshire 
miners quit their posts in protest against 
the Government’s decree raising the 
price of coal six shillings. 


According to advices from San Salvador, 
the Government of Honduras has de- 
clared a state of siege to exist because 
of violence during the elections in 
progress there. 


DOMESTIC 


July 16.—President Wilson issues a proc- 
lamation putting the entire control of 
the wheat situation in the hands of 
Wheat-Director Jules H. Barnes, who, 
by a license system, may regulate the 
export and import of wheat and wheat 
flour, the foreign and domestic distri- 
bution, the milling processes, and the 
baking of bread and other products. 


Republican leaders in the House decide 
to introduce a measure repealing the 
soda-water tax. 


Prohibition is being enforced effectively 
throughout the United States, according 
to Attorney-General Palmer, who as- 
serts that the sale of liquor such as 
whisky, gin, and brandy virtually has 
ceased, except for scattering violations. 
Manufacture and sale of beer have also 
ceased except in communities where the 
courts have held that 2.75 per cent. 
alcoholic drinks are permissible. 


Under an official order issued by Chief 
of Staff March, conscientious objectors 
will not be given victory buttons by 
the War Department. 


Final plans for the reorganization of the 
National Guard are approved by Secre- 
tary Baker. They provide for a maxi- 
mum expansion to about 440,000 men 
on the sixteen-division basis. 


July 17.—The Lusk Committee, investi- 
gating Bolshevik activities in New 
York, unearth an international plot of 
the I. W. W. to tie up the shipping of 
the world by a strike of the seamen of 
many countries, as a step in their 
revolutionary plans. 


The vanguard of the Pacific Fleet, con- 
sisting of six super-dreadnoughts and 
thirty destroyers and tenders, sails from 
its anchorage at Old Point Comfort, 
bound for the western coast by way of 
the Panama Canal. 


The Department of Agriculture, in an es- 
timate based on July 1 crop conditions, 
announces that the domestic sugar crop 
will reach nearly two and a quarter 
billion pounds, which is far above the 
average of the preceding six years. 


July 21.—Race riots break out in Wash- 





ington, in which three men are killed 

and a number wounded. It is said by 

officials that the disturbances are of a 

more serious nature than anything 

which has occurred in the capital since 

> outbreaks just following the Civil 
ar. 


Senator Chamberlain, of Oregon, submits 
a proposal to the Senate to cancel all 
sentences imposed upon American fight- 
ers by courts martial during the war, 
except for crimes that would be tried 
as felonies in civil courts. 


July 22.—More race riots take place in 
Washington in which two persons are 
killed and several. wounded. Two thou- 
sand troops are pa the streets. 
President Wilson ns Secretary 
Baker to confer on measures to stop 
the disorders. 


By a vote of 287 to 100 the House passes 


a bill for the enforcement of the Prohi- 
bition Law. Among its provisions ‘is 
one to the effect that possession of any 
liquor after February 1, 1920, other 
than as authorized by law, shall be 
— facie evidence that it is being 

ept in violation of the law. The law 
defines intoxicating liquor as a beverage 
containing more than half of one per 
cent..of aleohol. 


By a vote of 368 to 47 the House passes 
a bill providing a minimum wage of 
three dollars a day for all government 
employees except those in the postal 
service. 


The Lusk Committee investigating the 
activities of radicals in New York City 
discover evidence indicating that the 
Bolshevik leaders here have been mak- 
ing every effort to enlist the aid of the 
Soldiers’, Sailors’, and Marines’ Protec- 
tive Association in carrying out a plot 
to overthrow the Government by force. 


Robert Lansing, Secretary of State, ar- 
rives in New York from an eight 
months’ stay in Paris as one of the 
American delegates at the Peace 
Conference. 


Twenty-two hundred prisoners, former 
soldiers, conscientious objectors, and 
. W. W., at the Leavenworth Army 
Prison, join in open mutiny, demanding 
general amnesty. 


The question of the right of brewers to 
manufacture beer containing 2.75 per 
cent. of alcohol reaches the Supreme 

. Court through appeals taken by the 
Government from Federal Court decrees 
in Baltimore. 





WARNING! 


BEWARE OF SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! . 


Swindlers are at work throughout the 
country soliciting subscriptions for popular 
periodicals. We urge that no money be 
paid to strangers even tho they exhibit 
printed matter apparently authorizing 
them to represent us, and especially when 
they offer cut rates or a bonus. THE 
Literary Dicest mailing list showing 
dates of expiration of subscriptions is never 
given out to any one for collection of re- 
newals. Better send subscriptions direct, 
or postpone giving your order untii you can 
make inquiry. If you have reason to sus- 
pect that the members of your community 
are being swindled, notify your chief of 
police or sheriff, and the publishers, and 
arrange another interview with the agent 
at which you can take such action jointly 
as may seem proper. 

Fonx & Wacnatits Company, 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 
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ELEVATOR DOOR 
EQUIPMENT 





FOR Hotels—Clubs— 
Apartments and other 
high-class structures 


WAGNER-STAR 


ELEVATOR DOOR 
HANGERS 


ossess unusual advantages. 
hey are of the smooth-oper- 
ating, ball-bearing type and 
contain distinctive patented 
features not found in any 
other hanger. 


Send for Catalog 17 and 
full details of Wagner 
service to building owners, 
architects and contractors. 


Wagner Manufacturing Co. 
Cedar Falls, Iowa, U.S.A. 


Manufacturers of Elevator Door 
Equipment, Door Hangers and Tracks, and 
Overhead Carrier Systems 
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E PREPARED for tire troubles—take your 
silver lining with you. Fill your repair 
kit with Firestone Tire Accessories. 


Firestone is the name which stands for most 
miles per dollar—a big name in travel today. 


Everybody knows that this big idea, most miles 
per dollar, extends to the smallest thing the 
Firestone people make. The little tube patch, 
for instance, is made to those same high stand- 
ards of true service which characterize Firestone 
Tires of all sizes, up to the giants for trucks. 


Look for the name Firestone and get most miles 
per dollar results from every tire accessory you 
buy. Your dealer has a full stock. 





Tire Accessories 
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WHAT OUR TRADE WITH GERMANY 
WAS BEFORE THE WAR 


N one of the recent bulletins of the 
National City Bank, dealing with the 
resumption of our trade with Germany, and 
more especially with German, trade with us 
and other nations of the Entente before the 
war, the writer notes that a resumption 
of this trade ‘‘should not be a matter of 
surprize.”” The prewar trade of the Cen- 
tral Powers and the Entente Allies and their 
associates amounted to nearly $3,000,- 
000,000 a year, “‘which, of itself, would 
suggest a reasonably prompt return to 
former relations.”” The history of all wars 
in the commercial period 1850-1919 
“shows in every instance not only a prompt 
return to trading relations but an increase 
of trade between countries only a few 
months earlier at war.” Trade between 
France and Germany following the war of 
1870-71 ‘“‘was not only promptly resumed 
but promptly inereased.’”’ The imports of 
France from Germany in the year before 
that war, 1869, were $50,000,000, and in 
1872, the year following the war, ‘‘ were 
approximately $70,000,000, and aggregated 
$66,000,000 a year during the five years 
following the war.’”’ Germany imported 
from France, in 1869, $60,000,000 worth of 
merchandise, but in the five years follow- 
ing the war her imports from France 
averaged $83,000,000 a year. 

Another example of trade resumption 
closely following war-relations is cited by 
this writer from the figures of our own 
trade with Spain prior to and following 
our war with that country in 1898.- The 
imports of the United States from Spain in 
1897 were, in round terms, $4,000,000, and 
in the five years following the war aver- 
aged $6,000,000 per annum; while our ex- 
ports to that country, which were $11,000,- 
000 a year preceding the war, ‘‘advanced 
to an average of $14,000,000 a year in the 
five years which followed it.” So, again, 
in the ease of the Russo-Japanese War; the 
exports of Japan to Russia in the five years 
following that struggle ‘‘averaged twice as 
much per annum as in the year preceding 
that war.”’ The writer says the prewar 
commerce between the Central Powers and 
the Allies and their associates ‘‘ was larger 
perhaps than is usually realized.” It ag- 
gregated nearly $3,000,000,000 a year. 
Our own trade with Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, and Turkey aggregated nearly 
$600,000,000 in our fiscal year 1914, ‘‘all of 
which preceded the war, and more than 
$500,000,000 of this was with Germany 
alone, about $50,000,000 with Austria- 
Hungary, and $25,000,000 with Turkey.” 
Our exports to Germany in the year pre- 
ceeding the war amounted to $330,000,000, 
to Austria-Hungary, $23,000,000, and to 
Turkey, about $5,000,000, while from Ger- 
many our imports were, $190,000,000, 
Austria-Hungary, $20,000,000, and Turkey 
over $20,000,000. Moreover: 

“Great Britain sold to the Central 
Powers in the year prior to the war about 
$400,000,000 worth of merchandise and 
bought from them another $400,000,000 
worth; France sold to Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, and Turkey about $200,000,000 
worth of merchandise per annum prior 
to the war, and took from them about 
$250,000,000 worth. Italy’s sales to the 
Central Powers aggregated about $125,- 
000,000 a year and her purchases from them 
$175 000,000, while Belgium’s imports 





from them were about $160,000,000 per 
annum and her sales to them $220,000,000. 
In fact, the Allies and their associates, 
Great Britain, France, Italy, Belgrum, and 
United States, Japan, Canada, Australia, 
and British India, bought from Germany 
in 1913 more than $1,000,000,000 of 
merchandise and sold to her nearly '$1,500,- 
000,000 worth, while from Austria they 
bought about $150,000,000 worth and 
sold her $200,000,000 worth, making the 
total of prewar trade between the two 
great gro 
fully $3,000,000,000 per annum.” 
Accompanying the above statements, the 
bulletin gives tables showing the quantity 
and values of the principal articles that 
formed the trade between this country and 
Germany in the year ending June 30, 1914, 
as follows: 
Principal Imports From GERMANY 















Value 
$7,855,000 
1,828,000 
419,596 
938,000 
834,000 
203,000 
5,966,000 
223,000 
960,000 
186,000 
459,000 
1,970,000 
64 000 1,180,000 
Cocoa, crude 6,765,000 846,000 
— cloths, colored . . . .sq. a 3,190,000 702,000 
Laces and embroideries, es <-°“Splesdee 3,733,000 
CS 5) *- Seateas 1,021,000 
+n tag S a 192,000 
OS eee sq 1,695,000 912,000 
Stockings, hose, etc... . . doz. prs. 2,375,000 3,051,000 
Chinaware, ES vé.c6. | Vabbveas 3,245,000 
ie not decorated....... =... .....- 529,000 
Feathers, flowers, etc........... =. .--.-- 1,515,000 
Kainit (fertilizer) Mere cceeed tons 537,000 * 2,555,000 
Manure salts. ............. 257,000 2,697,000 
nsec siddpes secs - 11,917 1,811,000 
Furs and skins, undrest........ = ....... 2,698,000 
Furs drest on the skin.......... . «.....- 1,207,000 
Es gina c'ocevenev eile Ibs, 16,560,000 5,392,000 
Hides of cattle............. 4 4,990,000 849,000 
ee ° 7,053,000 3,595,000 
"Arka ee ee 2,868,000 1,502,000 
Scissors and shears 575,000 686,000 
Pocket-knives.. ..... 1,223,000 1,058,000 
CES wo kesveuldedevowee  sevdees 90,668 
PN, to coccascpedies, i conde 1,756,000 
Se eee 4,196,000 
Musical instruments...........  _—....-.. 1,468,000 
SSE ae Ibs. 13,234,000 954,000 
Palm kernel-oil............. ae 23,306,000 2,118,000 
Paintaand varnishes..........- 9 ssesees 1,059,000 
PCIE, ccccccacces  oseenas 1,352,000 
Souvenir post-cards............ 9 sseeeee 419,000 
CS ccc coceseees coasts 577,000 
Photographic paper...........-. es eeeees 728,000 
Platinum, unmanufactured 
oz. (Troy) 15,100 562,000 
Platinum ingots, bars, etc. 
oz. (Ti 4 30,015 1,370,000 
cars se0vcccesee Ibs. 22,500,000 1,433,000 
Sugar-beet oe. so satin cee ie 8,848,000 689,000 
Tin, bars, pigs, etc.......... 4'108,000 1,576,000 
Toys, Dolls and me OS cc cucs, | ° pane 1,792,000 
Toys, aa SAR SSA ger re 5,927,000 
OS | a 65,000 2,620,000 
Woollen MG cin cv csnes 55% Ibs. 2,779,000 3,066,000 
PrincipaL Exports TO GERMANY 
Quantity Total 
Cotton, raw.........--+++-- Ibs. 1,443,000,000 $181,891,000 
Sues pigs, ingots, ete . “274,066,000 40,745,000 
10,983,000 10,605,000 
Mowers and reapers........... ws eeee 2,888,000 
ROG es ose se 146,209,000 16,593,000 
Iluminating oil 79,471,000 4,290,000 
Lubricating oil............. “i 22,596,000 3,204,000 
Apples, dried............-- Ibs. 17,646,000 1/378,000 
Copper plates and sheets..... a 35,306,000 5,160,000 
Phosphate rock............ tons 364,000 3,110,000 
Automobiles, passenger... .. . No. 1,411 1,041,000 
Furs, raw. i ee ee 4,292,000 
Metal working ‘machinery. OR SIS ae 2,167,000 
Cash registers.............. ; 1,366,000 
Upper leather, kid. . 2,939,000 
Boots and shoes. . 1,371,000 
oil 1,632,000 
1,280,000 
3,008,000 
3,466,000 
1,369,000 
3,540,000 
4,005,000 
1,840,000 
1,440,000 
1,328,000 
1,128,000 
975,000 
938,000 
917,000 
533,000 


ups of nations recently at war’ 





a —————— 
Totat Vauur or Traps or Unrrep States wits Germany— 
1890-1919 
(Years ending June 30) 
Imports from Exports to 
Germany Germany 

1890. $98,838,000 $85,563,000 
SM  ehods gti 64 e's vin 81,014,000 92,053,000 
RN a cin sa big bene b AG 97,375,000 187,348,000 
OG ee 118,268,000 194,220,000 
ios Wats o> 1h Oen te Sevens 168,805,000 9,555, 
a aia s sp andiee sks Soe ke 163,243,000 287,496,000 
1912 171,380,000 306,959,000 
1913 188,963,000 331,684,000 
1014 189,919,000 344,794,000 
MENS web onselinvade 91,373,000 28,863,000 
1916 13,944,000 289,000 
ESS SRE ee ATS: 1,525,000 2,199,000 
is Lica an eds eeabaaaws xa 
os FM EE aa 678,000 61,000 





| *Eleven months ending with May. 


HOW WE HAVE BEEN EXPORTING 
SUGAR 


The suspension in exports of refined 
sugar from the United States by order of 
the United States Sugar Equalization 
Board, for the purpose of correcting local 
deficiencies and preventing an upward 
movement of local prices, has led the 
“National City Bank, of New York, to com- 
pile and publish a statement showing the 
exportations of refined sugar from this 
country during the last fifty years. What 
is most striking in the statement is the 
showing that the quantity of refined sugar 
exported by us in the five years since the 
beginning of the war was ‘‘more than 
double that of the half-century preceding 
the war.” The quantity sent out of the 
country in the five years ending with June, 
1919, was, in round terms, 5,000,000,000 
pounds, against 2,000,000,000 pounds in the 
half-century preceding the war; and the 
value in the five-year war-period was 
$290,000,000, against $120,000,000 in the 
half-century prior to the war. The sudden 
demands for refined sugar which came with 
the beginning of the war, says this state- 
ment, was due to the fact that ‘‘ most of 
the European countries which had formerly 
relied for their sugar upon the beet-fields 
of Germany, Austria-Hungary, and Russia, 
found their usual supplies cut off by the 
war and were compelled to look to the eane- 
sugar area of the world.” 

The cane-sugar area is chiefly Cuba, 
Porto Rico, Hawaii, the Philippine 
Islands, Java, and India. Cuba and our 
own islands send their raw sugar to the 
United States to be refined; India con- 
sumes all of its sugar locally; and Java 
exports a large proportion of her product 
in the raw state to her neighbors in the 
Orient, especially India, Australia, and 
Japan, while the Latin-American countries, 
which produce about 1,000,000 tons an- 
nually, have little for exportation. This 
left Cuba and the islands belonging to the 
United States as “the ichief available 
souree for cane-sugar, and as all of these 
islands have been sending their raw 
product to the United States for refining, 
quite naturally the European countries 
requiring sugar turned to this country for 
supplies of the refined article.’’ As a con- 
sequence of this condition, the amount of 
refined sugar exported from the United 
States in our fiscal year 1915, the first year 
of the war, was 550,000,000 pounds; in 
1916 it was 1,630,000,000; in 1917, 1,250,- 
000,000; in 1918, 575,000,000, and in 1919 
approximately 1,000,000,000 pounds, which 
makes for the five-year war-period approxi- 
mately 5,000,000,000 pounds of refined 
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The Natural Strength 
of 
Municipal Bonds 


American cities are the homes of great 
industries and thousands of prosperous 
citizens. There is anatural and real rea- 
son for their existence and growth. That 
is why they always remain solvent and 
pay their obligations—principal and in- 
terest—with unfailing regularity. 
dl o 
Municipal Bonds 

do not depend upon business conditions 
but are payable from taxes levied upon 
all the property within the community. 
Being exempt from all Federal Income 
Taxes, the net income received from 
Municipal Bonds is in many instances 


considerably larger than that secured from 
other investments not so fully protected. 


Write for Booklet T-8 
**Bonds That Always Pay”’ 


Kauffman-Smith-Emert Co. 


Security Building St. Louis, Mo. 
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Secured by income-bringing, Fireproof Apart- 
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growing SOUTH. ; 7 
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1019 Hurtz Building ATLANTA, GA. 
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sugar exported. The statement says fur- 
‘ther, ending with a table of exports for the 
year 1870-1919: 

‘*While export prices during the war- 
period were much Se than those in the 
period cores va preceding the war, they 
were materially less than those in the 
early part of the fifty-year period prior to 
the war. The average export price of the 
refined sugar sent out of the United States 
during the war ed from 4.7 cents per 
cone in 1915 to about 7.1 cents in 1919, 
while the average export price in 1871 was 
13.2 cents per pound; in 1875, 10.8 cents; in 
1880, 9 cents; in 1890, 7 cents; in 1900, 4.5 
cents; in 1905, 3.5 cents, and in the fiscal 
year 1914, all of which preceded the war, 
3.6 cents. While most of the exportation 
from the United States has gone to Europe, 
the other parts of the world are gradually 
turning to the United States as a new source 
of supply, and the exports of refined sugar 
in the fiscal year 1918 were to Argentina, 
93,000,000 pounds; Uruguay, 21,000,000; 
Mexico, 18,000,000;. Canada, 12,000,000; 
Africa, 4,500,000, and to Asia (chiefly Japan 
and India), nearly 1,000,000 pounds. 

“This habit of the cane-sugar producers 
of America of sending their product to the 
United States to be refined grew out of the 
fact that the United States was the chief 
consumer of their product, while Europe, 
the other great sugar-consuming section of 
the world, was supplied from the beet-fields, 
especially those of Germany, Russia, and 
Austria-Hungary. The United States con- 
sumed at the beginning of the present 
eentury one-fourth of the sugar of the 
world, but with the great enlargement of 
world-production which followed the year 
1900, the share of the world’s crop con- 
sumed by us fell to about one-fifth, altho 
the quantity consumed by us stéadily 
increased. World-production in 1900 was 
19,000,000,000 pounds, in 1910, 33,000,- 
000,000, and in 1914, 42,000,000,000, 
and as a consequence of this tremendous 
increase in production, the percentage 
of the world’s crop consumed by. us fell 
from 25.7 per cent. in 1910 to 20.9 per cent. 
in 1914, altho our consumption grew from 
4,477,000,000 pounds in 1900 to 8,793,- 
000,000 in 1914. Following is a table 


of exports of refined sugar from the 
Uni States in each year from 1870 to 
1919: 

Export Price 

per Lb., 

Pounds Value Cents 
4,415,000 $555,000 12.6 
3,797,000 501,000 13.2 
4,461,000 561,000 12.6 
9,871,090 1,143,000 11.6 
9,970, 1,041,000 10.5 
23,790,000 2,585,000 10.8 
51,841,000 5,553,000 10.7 
39,665,000 4,587,000 11.6 
44,040,000 4,508,000 10.2 
72,309,000 6,154,000 8.5 
30,125,000 2,718,000 9.0 
22,228,000 2,050,000 9.2 
13,761,000 1,336,000 9.7 
26,815,000 2,454,000 9.2 
5,921,000 5,402,000 7.1 
252,579,000 16,071,000 6.4 
164,340,000 10,973,000 6.7 
190,672,000 11,436,000 6.0 
34,505,000 2,185,000 6.3 
14,167,000 1,070,000 7.6 
27,018,000 1,901,000 7.0 
108,223,000 6,139,000 5.7 
14,605,000 666,000 4.6 
20,387,000 963,000 4.7 
14,778,000 653,000 4.4 
8,834,000 407,000 4.6 
9,106,000 451,000 4.9 
7,197,000 342,000 4.7 
6,048,000 302,000 5.0 
9,462,000 426,000 4.4 
22,192,000 1,004,000 4.5 
8,728,000 438,000 5.0 
7,218,000 293,000 4.1 
10,421,000 359,000 3.4 
15,305,000 529,000 3.5 
18,321,000 746,000 4.1 
21,899,000 823,000 3.8 
21,179,000 829,000 3.9 
25,497,000 974,000 3.8 
79,885,000 2,783,000 3.5 
125,453,000 5,396,000 4.3 
54,947,000 2,244,000 4.1 
79,594,000 3,681,000 4.6 
43,995,000 1,681,000 3.8 
50,895,000 1,840,000 3.6 
549,007,000 25,615,000 4.7 
1,630,151,000 79,390,000 4.9 
1,248,908,000 77,094,000 6.2 
576,483,000 38,762,000 6.9 
940,000,000* 67,000,000* 7.1 


*June exports estimated. 





FineLawns 
Kept Fine 


To care of large lawns pre- 
sents real difficulty today 
~ because of the scarcity and 
high cost of labor. However, 
if you are encountering any of 
these difficulties, the IDEAL 
TRACTOR LAWN MOWER 
will solve your problems. 

The Ideal is a wonderful labor 
and time saver. It is a simple 
trouble-proof machine—easy to 
operate and easy to care for. 
Cuts just as close to walks, 
trees, flower beds and other 
obstacles as a hand mower. 
Moreover, the Ideal is a roller 
and mower in one, and keeps the 
sod firm and smooth. 


_ Sold on a guarantee of pos- 

itive satisfaction. Write for 

catalog and ask for details of 

our five day trial offer. 

IDEAL POWER LAWN MOWER CO. 
R. E. OLDS, Chairman 
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A BUSINESS 


EN { E of your own and earn big 

annual income in profes- 
sional fees, making and fitting a foot specialty to 
measure; readily learned by anyone at home in a 
few weeks; easy terms for training, openings every- 
where with all the trade you can attend to. No cap 
ital required or goods to buy, no agency or soliciting, 
Address Stephenson Laboratory, 3 Back Bay, Boston, Mass, 
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PATENT COPYRIGHTS 


Write for our free book of patent information. 
1420 F Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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An Aid to Literary Style 


Here is a practical help for every writer and speaker 
who wants to increase his vocabulary, improve his 
English style, or develop his fluency. 


15,000 Useful Phrases 


By Grenville Kleiser. This is a book of telling 
rases, striking similes, apt expressions of great 
os. conv ional and busi value. It is of 
immeasurable help and suggestion to every one who 
wishes to strengthen and polish his language. 


Cloth bound, price $1.60 net; by mail, $1.72. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 

















Nerve Control and 
How To Gain It 


Just Published 


This most interesting and helpful book, by 
H. ADDINGTON BRUCE, covers the whole subject 
of nervous troubles, their causes, care and cure. 
In a sympathetic and convincing manner the 
author points the way to the correction of all the 
common nervous faults. The information in the 
book is based on absolute authority. There are 
fifty-eight chapters, some of their titles being: 















Signs of Nerve Strain; Worry and Its Cure; Exercise for 
Nerve Control; Brain Fag; Insomnia; Nervous Dyspepsia ; 
Habits that Hurt; Self-Analysis, etc. 
Handsome cloth binding 
Price $1.00 net; by mail, $1.12 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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AN-ENGLISH. CHANNEL. TUNNEL NOW 


‘AN ECONOMIC NECESSITY “*°. 


Almostfrom the beginning of the war, 
the probability of building to completion 
the tunnel under the English: Channel had 
been a matter of_discus8ion. Since the 
peace terms with Germany were signed, 
this great work, which was begun about 
fifty years ago, has again been taken up 
by the Channel Tunnel Company, with a 
view to pushing it to completion on na- 
tional grounds of political economy, as well 
as political necessity. At a recent meeting 
of the company, the chairman, Emile B. 
d’Erlanger, spoke as follows on this sub- 
ject: 

“After five years of the most frightful 
destruction, peace has come upon the world, 
and it behooves every nation, and more 
particularly ours, which has always, from 
every point of view, stood in the van of 
civilization, to set the example of intensi- 
fied purpose of reconstruction. Rightly, 
we consider the completion of the channel 
tunnel, which we began fifty years ago, one 
of the most important items in our national 

licy of reconstruction. It is essential 
in our eyes, from a political point of view, 
in order to link our destinies with those 
of France as closely in peace as in war, 
and to consolidate that alliance, which 
five years of Lrotherhood in arms has 
forged, and to cement it with that spirit 
of mutual good faith and confidence which 
will alone insure its permanency. 

“Tt is essential in no less a degree from 
the point of view of political economy. We 
must ever keep in mind the fact that we 
have never been, and have no intention of 
becoming, a military empire; we are not 
even what some people believe us to be—a 
naval empire. rue, we have held the 
supremacy of the seas for four centuries 
or more, but it is a supremacy which has 
never been aggressive; we have held it 
and wielded it for the protection of our 
commercial rights and those of others. We 
have never used our fleet but to protect 
our liberties and those of others to whom we 
granted and recognized the same rights 
of commerce and free trade as we claimed 
and asked for ourselves. Our empire has 
been essentially a commercial empire; its 
foundation-stones have been trade, com- 
merce, and industry, and that is why it has 
grown into the biggest’ and strongest 
empire of which the world’s history has 
kept the record. If we are to keep this 
record unblemished and unchallenged, we 
must by all legitimate, and therefore 
peaceful, means maintain our position in 
the world’s trade, commerce, and industry. 
Who will gainsay that in the competition 
for the markets of the world the question 
of quick, safe, and cheap transportation is 
not a dominant factor? The speediest, the 
most reliable and, I venture to assert, the 
cheapest access to the markets of Conti- 
nental Europe will be best assured by the 
construction of the channel tunnel, and 
that is why I advocate its construction on 
national grounds of political economy. 

“Tf Parliament and_ public opinion agree 
with us on this point—and I venture to 
assert to-day that they do with as much 
confidence as of-yore I asserted that they 
would agree—let the question be debated 
at once in Parliament and the matter be 
set at rest once and for all; for your ex- 
pectations, gentlemen, are those of France, 
and as expectations grow with hope, the 
sooner any adverse decision is known, if it 
is to be adverse, the less bitter will be the 
disappointment. I verily believe that this 
general meeting is the proper time and place 
to make bold our claims to the avoidance 
of any further delay, and to assert our 
indisputable right to test the sition. 
This company has spent at » of 
thousands of pounds in preliminary work, 
and in keeping the question of the tunnel 
constantly "before the public eye. It has, 
herefore, vested rights in law and in 
equity which I feel certain that such an 
impartial and high-minded body as the 
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British Parliament would be the last to 
ignore.. The Channel Tunnel Company 
is prepared, at any time, to promote a bill 
in Parliament for the construction of the 
tunnel, fully realizing that it has to satisfy 
the House of Commons on the following 
points: (a) That not only will the con- 
struction not endanger the national safety, 
but will make security doubly secure; (b) 
that from a technical point of view fetes 
are no insuperable physical difficulties in 
the construction of the tunnel; (c) that the 
safety and comfort of the public using the 
tunnel will be assured; (d) that the tunnel 
scheme is a sound commercial enterprise; 
(e) that it will greatly stimulate the trade, 
industry, and commerce of this country; 
(f) that proper control of the private enter- 
prise by the state is assured and that the 
siate be given the opportunity of taking a 
financial interest in the same if it so desires. 
In conclusion, all I ask on behalf of my 
constituents before shouldering the heavy 
burden of work and the great expense 
entailed by the promotion of such a bill is 
some assurance that no prima-facie.decision 
has been taken by the Government against 
the construction y private enterprise, that 
the bill is deposite with the approval of 
the Cabinet, and is thus assured the im- 
partial consideration of Parliament.” 


WHAT THE TRACTION COMPANIES 
HAVE BEEN EARNING 


That during the year 1917 street and 
interurban railways of the United States 
“transported more than 11,000,000,000 
fare-paying passengers, representing an 
average of about 100 trips for every man, 
woman, and child in this country,’ has 
ye2n discovered by Bradstreet’s in a prelim- 
inary report recently issued by the Bureau 
of the Census, Department of Commerce, 
covering operations of such railways. The 
report relates to the calendar years 1917, 
1912 and 1907, but it ‘‘gives many other 
interesting details.”” For instance, these, 
as Bradstreet’s summarized them: 


‘Electric railway companies in 1917 
operated 102,603 cars on 32,535 miles of 
line, comprising 44,812 miles of track; em- 
ployed 294,826 persons, to whom were paid 
salaries and wages aggregating $257,240,- 
362, and derived revenues amounting to 
$6: 50, 149, 806 from their railway operations. 
These figures are for 947 operating and 364 
lessor companies. The number of operat- 
ing companies compares with 975 in 1912 
and 945 in 1907. The line mileage repre- 
sents an increase of 6.9 per cent. as com- 
pared with 1912 and 27.4 per cent. over 
1907, the corresponding rates of increase 
in track mileage being 9.1 and 30.3, respec- 
tively. The total number of cars reported, 
comprising 79,914 passenger-cars and 22,- 
689 freight and other non- passenger cars, 
shows an increase of 9.1 per cent. for the 
period 1912-17 and of 22.7 per cent. for 
the decade 1907-17. It is noteworthy that 
there was a marked increase in the number 
of electric locomotives in use, the total in 
1917 being 357, against 277 in 1912 and 
only 117 in 1907. 

“Pay-rolls increased much faster than 
did the number of employees. Between 
1912 and 1917, for example, an increase of 
4.4 per cent. in the total number of em- 
ployees was accompanied by an increase 
of 28 per cent. in salaries and wages, while 
during the ten-year period, 1907-17, the 
corresponding rates of increase were 33.1 
per cent. and 70.4 per cent. 

“In addition to 11,304,660,462 revenue 
passengers, the electric railways earried 
3 021,137,935 transfer and 181,116,176 free 
passengers, making a total of 14,506,914,- 
573. This total represents an increase of 
19.5 per cent. during the period 1912-17 
and 52.2 per cent. for the decade 1907-17. 

“The report shows that the income of 


i companies from all sources in 1917 ag- 
$730,108,040, of which sum $650,- 
{49.8 806 scien revenues from railway 


operations, $59,675,286 was derived from 
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are suggested by the luminous notes which Dr. Joseph 
Parker has incorporated alongside of every verse in his 
great work for preachers, “The Pulpit Bible.” 
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“Thousands of sermons will grow 
out of this seed, and many a hard- 
pushed minister who has not sunk to 









borrowing the brains of other men, 
a will bless Dr. Parker for thoughts that 
Words in Notes stir hisown mind and set it in motion 
Alone. Printed for preaching,” said Dr. Marcus 
f N T Dods concerning this splendid work 
rom New iype. by Dr. Parker. Once in a w 

overcrowded conditions in our stock- — make it neces- 
sary to sacrifice something, and so we have decided to close 
out the remaining 87 copies of Parker's Pulpit Bible at $10 
instead of the regular catalog price of $15 (see F.&W.catalog). 


You Can Save a Third of the Price 


Parker's Pulpit Bible is a regular quarto-sized Bible such 
as is ordinarily used in the pulpit. Its type-page is so ar- 
ranged that the regular text of the Scriptures runs in two 
columns of large type down the centre of each page, and on 
the outside of each of these columns two others of smaller, 
solid type present Dr. Parker's notes, plans, ideas, com- 
ments, etc. Each note is printed immediately alongside of 
the text to which it refers. This book therefore serves eve 
purpose to which the Bible is ordinarily put, while in addi- 
tion Dr, Parker's sermonic notes make it a compact com- 
mentary of immeasurable value. 

You read the text, then glance at Dr. Parker's inspiring 
interpretations—the very thoughts that started him off in 
the preparation of a certain sermon on a given text have been 
here written down in plain language for the inspiration of 
other preachers. This plan provides you with a startii 
point—a basic thought around which the sermon easily an 
naturally grows. With the aid of this work every ser- 
mon is an tnspired sermon. 


It Will Last a Lifetime 


This edition is exquisitely de luxe. Bound in money full 
Morocco, with gold tooled inside edges, grained ma 
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auxiliary light and power business, and $20,- 
282;948- was-non-operating income: -- The 


‘ 


revenues from railway operations increased 


by 21.3 per cent: during the period 1912-17 
and by 62.2 per cent. between 1907 and 
1917, but those from light and power busi- 
néss increased by 89.4 per cént. and 245.1 
per cent. during the five-year and ten-year 
periods respectively. re 

“Operating expénses totaled .$452,594,- 
654—an increase of 36 per ceiit. over 1912 
and 80.1 per cent. over 1907; and the de- 
dactions from income, comprising taxes, in- 
terest, and fixt charges, amounted.to $221,- 
062,456, an increase of 19.6 per cent. for 
the later five-year period’and of 60:1 per 
eent. for the decade.~ The net income, 
therefore, was $56,450,930, a sum less by 
17.2 per cent. than the net income of 1912, 
but greater by 39.9 per cent. than that of 
1907. Of the 947 operating companies, 
300 paid dividends aggregating $48,337,- 
435, a decrease of 6.4 per cent. as compared 
with 1912. 

“The increase in operating expenses, 
coupled with the decreases in net income 
and in dividends over the later five-year 
period ‘covered, is significant of conditions 
which are compelling the serious attention 
of traction managers. How urgent the sit- 
uation is felt to be was indicated in the 
course of a hearing before the Federal Elec- 
tric Commission at Washington this week, 
when Mr. Guy E. Tripp, chairman of the 
Committee of One Hundred, representing 
the American Electrical Railway Associa- 
tion, predictea that many of the larger 
electric lines of street railways would be 
in bankruptcy before the commission com- 
pleted its hearings. An investment banker 
of Chicago, Mr. H. L. Stuart, said that 
there was little or no market for street 
railway securities, while Mr. W. G. Bradlee, 
president of the Stone & Webster Manage- 
ment Association of Boston, said that ap- 
proximately $1,000,000,000 was needed by 
the electric railways each year to meet de- 
mands and-serve the public. According 
to Mr. Bradlee, there are only two ways to 
secure this money—either through muni- 
cipal ownership or the establishment of 
some plan under which the private investor 
will feel that he can count on a reasonable 
return on the capital invested.” 


SOUTH AMERICA’S GROWING 
BUSINESS 

Basing its statement on—bank-deposits 
in Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, and 
Peru, it is asserted by The Wall Street 
Journal from statistics collected by Ernest 
H. Wands, a New York banker, that South 
America has ‘‘shared equally with the 
United States in material benefits derived 
from the war.” Banking statistics for 
South America, it seems, have never been 
systematically compiled as they are in the 
United States, and it was in an effort to 
fill this gap in information that led Mr. 
Wands to write to various financial and gov- 
ernmental authorities in Latin-American 
countries asking for figures as-to bank-de- 
posits in 1914, before the outbreak of the 
war, and for those covering the year 
1918. The replies received show that ‘“‘in 
the five leading commercial countries of 
South America—Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Chile, and Peru—bank-deposits increased 
in the period under consideration in even 
greater ratio than in the United States.’’ 
In terms of United States currency, the 
comparison is as follows: 





1918 1914 

Argentina...............44 $1,207,744,870 $609,924,900 
Peri ica eat 12,885,551 7,563,735 
_aphiihepieg iE ako0 371,679,516 236,000,304 
Pein RR RIES 177,620,519 97,119,841 
oo on RG BN a 39,820,437 35,717,472 
_Total..............+--, $1,809,750,893 $986,326,252 
United States... - ,$32,588,200,000 —$18,624,633,050 


The writer in The Wall Street Journal 
believes the increase in South-American 
deposits ‘‘ean not be attributed to any dis- 
proportionate inflation in credit or money, 





for the reason that the reduction to United 


-States currency has been made at the ap- 


proximate mint par of each national cur- 
rency, and not at exchange-rates.’’ In fact, 
the showing ‘‘would not be materially af- 
fected if current exchange-rates-had been 
used, as they are all fairly close tothe mint 
par.’’ The rates used for the table were 43 


-eents for Argentine pesos, 39 cents for boli- 


vianos, $324 for contos paper (1,000 
milreis); 19 cents for Chilean paper pesos, 
36% cents for Chilean gold pesos, and 
$4.8665 for Peruvian pounds. Exchange- 
rates on June 30, 1919, were: Argentine 
pesos, 43 cents per peso; bolivianos, 2.71 
per $1; milreis, 3.60 per $1; Chilean paper 
pesos, 4.82 per $1; ieruvian libra, or 
pounds, $5.0275 per libra. The actual fig- 
ures of bank-deposits as they were reported 
in national currency were: 


ARCENTINA 
(Buenos Aires only) 


2,808,709,000 Argentine paper pesos 
1,418,439,000 = “ “ 


October 31, 1918. .. 
June 30, 1914...... 


Increase... . . . .1,390,279,000 ” “ ° 
Boutvia 
June 30,1918... 33,028,594 Bolivianos paper 
June 30, 1914. . 19,394,193“ ‘ 
Increase. . . . 13,644,491 
Brazin 
April 30, 1918......... 1,147,159 Contos paper 
January 1, 1914..... 728,396 . _ 
Increase.......... 418,763 
CHILE 
December 31, 1918. 576,495,721 Chilean-paper pesos — 
June 30, 1914..... . 405;395,995 = Z [ 
Increase. ....... 171,199,816 
December 31, 1918.. 186,537,376 x gold 
June 30, 1914.... 55,109,600 oA ” 
Increase. . . . 131,436,776 
Perv 
August 31, 1918..... 8,182,562 Peruvian pounds 
March 31, 1914..... 7,339,459 . ¢ 
Increase... ... 843,103 


The Journal assumed that savings de- 
posits and government funds were included 
in the South-American figures, just as simi- 
lar deposits have been included in the 
United States figures. How far profits be- 
longing to European investors have been 
left in South-American banks during the 
period of the war, in comparison with pre- 
war practise, it was found impossible to 
estimate, “but the status of exchange 
would sesm to indicate that in Peru, and 
possibly in Chile, withdrawals of profits 
have not been as heavy as in Brazil and Bo- 
livia, while in Argentina development of 
home industries may have served to keep 
exchange steady.” 


THE LEATHER EUROPE NEEDS 
FROM US 


Most European countries have been in 
this market for leather supplies since the 
war ended, and since the peace terms were 
signed by Germany, that country has come 
into our market for them. The inquiries 
from Europe are declared to range from 
500,000 to 1,000,000 feet. Chaotic condi- 
tions in Russia have precluded the purchase 
of hides and skins there by Germany. The 
leather trade is declared by The Wall Street 
Journal to believe that many of the large 
inquiries received from European countries 
have been influenced by a hope of future 
German buying, and in many instances 
originated in German sources. Numer- 
ous inquiries have come from Russia, with 
a strong demand from neutrals, especially 
the Scandinavian countries. Owing to ex- 
isting conditions, however, no orders can 
be accepted from Russia. The resumption 
of commercial relations with the Central 
Powers ‘“‘is expected to soon bring about a 
large demand direct from German sources.” 
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Of Germany’s demand for leather from this 
country before the war, the writer says: 


“Prior to the war, Germany ranked 
second to the United § States in the leather 
trade. With her extensive steamship ser- 
vice, which reached every port in the world, 

had a wide distribution of many 


raw materi including hides and skins. 
In 1913 of hides and skins aggre- 
gated 149,465,000 pounds, of which 25 25 pet ; 


cent. went to Russia, 16 per cent. to 
Foe vagy a and 14 rE éent. . to 
—— ther in the 


ear ceoregated af, $98, 000, of which ' 


,000 consisted of upper leather. 
ee compares with total = of 
leather amounting to $20,308. 


“The value of leather salt in Ger- 
many in 1913 is estimated at about . 


$193 000,000. Taken in conjunction with 
figures given above, this would make valué 
of leather used 
approximately $157,800,000. Total pro- 
duction of hides and skins in 1913 is esti- 
mated at 337,959,000 pounds, ane «i total 
consumption at 742,827,000 pounds bs | 
that Germany before the war was oblig. 
to go to outside markets for approximately 
404, 000,000 pounds a year. 

‘Germany prior to the war secured the 
ereates VERS of her requirements of hides 
an 
and South - American countries, prin- 
cipally the Argentine Republic. Because 
of the chaotic conditions in Russia. it 
will probably be some time before trade 
relations are resumed, so that cattle hides 
and calfskins formerly purchased in that 
country will have to * sought elsewhere, 
presumably i in America. 

“‘Germany’ was never much more than 
able to su Soly enough shoes for home 

demand. tn 19 1913 imports of boots and 
shoes approximated $2,500,000, while ex- 
ports. totaled $7,000,000. With almost 
the entire civilian ‘population to-day wear- 
ing shoes made of wood and fibrous sub- 
stances, large stocks of leather will be 
ra for manufacture of boots and 

oes, 

“The leather trade in Germany will be 
further ‘ handica eect by lack of tanning 
materials racho, which the tanning 
industry 1 in e quantities, was im- 
ported from Argentina, where practically 
30 per cent. of production was controlled 
by the ‘Fores , Timber, and Rail- 
way Company. Prior- to the war this 
company was in the hands of Germans, 
but soon after the war was declared it was 
acquired by British subjects.” 


TOWNS ON THE BARGAIN - COUNTER 


What is called a condition in which, 
among other things, ‘complete towns 


for home consumption of | ‘and consists of 1,000 buildings of all kinds. 


‘At the present time only 4,000 people are 


from Russia, Austria-Hungary, ' 
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have been thrown on the naiseeaidbanly 


-is described in a recent letter to the New ' 


York Journal of Commerce from Wilming- 
ton, Del. . It appears that “five complete 
towns, great factories, railroads, amuse- 
ment-houses, powder-plants, theaters and 


-hotels, automobiles and ‘tugboats, railroad 


engines and: city halls,’ are to be sold by 
the E. I-du Pont de Nemours & Co. during 
the next three years, the énding of the war 
having made it: necessary-f6r the company 
to dispose of plants which were built for the 
purpose of supplying the Allied armies with 
ammunition. One of the towns is Carney’s 
Point, N. J.; a war-time “boom” town with 
a housing: capacity of 10,000 and great 
powder-plants, which were the occasion for 


the upbuilding of the village and at one time 


employed as many as 25,000 people. It 
covers approximately 3,300 acres of ground 


employed there, chiefly in the manufactur- 
ing of dyes. 

~ Another ‘town is ‘Hopewell, Va., which 
has-a listed population of 20,000 people. 
At the close.of the war the powder-plant, 
at Hopewell, says this letter, was employing 
25,000 people. -It-has two hotels with 
accommodations for 350 persons; 604 
single houses, 126. two-apartment, and 167 
six-apartment houses. In addition to these 
are amusement-houses, moving - picture 
theaters, bowling-alleys, billiard-rooms, Y. 
M. C. A.. houses, restaurants, and-lonch- 
eounters. Haskell, N. J., is also to go 
under the hammer, with a housing capacity 
of 450 families, dormitories for 250 men, 
and club accommodations for 800 bachelors. 
Wherever possible, it is the intention of the 
company ‘‘to sell ‘machinery and plants 
to some new industry in order that the 
towns in the neighborhood of the powder- 
plants may not lose the prosperity they 
enjoyed during war-time.” 





Appearances Were Bad.—A well-known 
surgeon was performing an operation on a 
patient when a fire started at a warehouse 
across the road, illuminating the whole 
operating - theater. Having finished, the 
surgeon turned to the nurse and said 
dryly: 

“T say, nurse, I notice the patient is 
coming to. I think you had better draw 
the blinds. I don’t want him to think the 
operation hasn’t been a success!’’—London 
Tit-Bits. 
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“H. I," Pittsburg, Pa.—* What is the correct 
pronunciation of the word patriotism?” 

The word patriotism is pronounced correctly 
pe'tri-ot-izm—e as in prey, i as in habit, o as in 
senator, i as in hit; or pat’ri-ot-izm—a as in /ct, 
i as in habit, o as in senator, i as in hit. 

“E. H. R.,” Asheville, N. C.—“‘ Please answer 
the followin (1) What is the origin and meaning 
of the word oor? It is used in a Norse epic in t) is 
way: ‘Loud I signaled, and heard the /oor of tle 
horns that answe' (2) How is Asir pro- 
nounced? (3) Is it correct to say, ‘On Septem- 
ber second the field was sowed in corn,’ or ‘sowed 
to corn’; ‘I’m stopping at the hotel,’ or ‘staving 
at the hotel’? (4) When, where, and how, did the 
idea of witchcraft and witches originate 

(1) The loor is a prehistoric trumpet of curved 
form and usually of great length used by the old 
Scandinavians. They are occasionally unearthed 
in Denmark, etc. The modern Danish word is 
lur, pronounced lur—u as in rule. (2) The 
Scandinavian diphthong ‘“‘z’’ is pronounced like 
the ordinary English “a.” sir is correctly 
pronounced e’sir or ey’sir—e as in me; ey as in 
they. (3) “‘With corn” and “staying at" are 
correct. (4) The idea of witchcraft is world-old 
and appeared among primitive peoples. In 
Europe woman was considered the almost ex- 
clusive possessor of magical powers, but in India 
and Africa witchcraft had been known for years. 
For its history see any good encyclopedia. 

“R. S. B.,” Seattle, Wash.— What is the 
correct pronunciation of the word mobilize?’’ 

The word mobilize is correctly pronounced 
mo’ bil-aiz—o as in go, i as in habit, ai as in aisle. 

“T. B. S.,’ Philadelphia, Pa.—*‘ Kindly tell 
me the plural of Deputy Marshal.” 

As the word deputy in the phrase deputy 
marshal is used as an attribute, the plural form of 
deputy marshal is deputy marshals, and not deputies 
marshal. 

“Ww. I. B.,” Parkersburg, W. Va.—‘Can the 
word loan be correctly used as a verb, as, for 
instance, ‘I will Joan you yay hook. that is, can I 
use it as synonymous with a?”’ 


You do not loan but lend your friend a book, 


but the practise of using Joan as a verb is preva- 


lent in the United States, and tho stigmatized 
as a sae ane has survived condemnation. 
oF. Ts ’ Lawndale, Pa. —*‘ Please inform. me 
if the dknele aren’t I?’ is ever correct.’ 
Aren't is used for are not when the subject 
follows; as, ‘“‘ Aren't you?” “Aren't they?”’ The 
best conversational usage contracts the verb 
when the subject precedes: ‘‘ We're not,”’ “‘ You're 
not,” etc. Similarly we say ‘“‘I’m not," “I'll not.” 
But never “Aren't I?" The verb must always 
agree with its subject; and as one should never 
say “I are,” one should likewise never say 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM SEASON 
IN THE FAR BA 
Join the AMERICAN aries 
tour under personal éscort leav- 
ing San Francisco October 17 for 
a wonderful visit to Japan and 
China at the best season of the year. 
ROUND-THE-WORLD 
extension of same tour. Write for 
itinerary. 
AMERICAN EXPRESS 
Travel Department 
65 Broadway, N.Y. | 23 West Monroe St., Chicago 
Market & 2nd Sts., San Francisco 
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SWIMMING SCIENTIFICALLY TAUGHT 
by Prof. F. E. Darton and L. C. DALTON, the 


strates, now to fot, dive ete. See 





7 by mail, $7.35. 
FuNK & WAGNALLS Company, - New York 








Cassell’s New 
French Dictionary 


Edited by James BoreELte, B.A. A 
large and ‘comprehensive volume, 
with 1,230 pages and over 150,000 
vocabulary terms. Contains F rench- 
English and English-French vocabu- 
laries and gives-careful and simple} i 
explanations of all pronunciations. 
The book explains many necessary 
points of French grammar, and in- 
cludes tables of weights and mea- 
sures, money values, lists of proper 
names, etc., etc. 

Size 544 x8x2\4 inches. Durably 
bound in cloth, $1.75 net; $1.95 by 
mail. Thumb-notch index, 50 cents 
extra. 

Critical Review, Paris, says this is 
“The best French and English Dic- 
tionary of ordinary size in existence.’ 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY - New York 





PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 


MISCELLANEOUS 





EATENES. Waite for Free Tiuctreeed Guide 

To Obtain a Pate: nd 

model or sketch and description ‘ton our free 

opinion of its Potente mature. Highest 

Réferences. on mpt Attention. Reasonable 

paras VICTOR iarom & CO., 759 
Ninth, Washington, Cc. 





PROTECT YOUR RIGHTS. Write for 
“Record of Invention” which contains forms 
to establish evidence of conception of your 
invention. Prompt, personal service. Prelim- 
Hn Se pe without charge. J. Reaney Kelly, 
2-F Woodward Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


DAUS'’ TIP-TOP DUPLICATOR, a leader 
for over 39 years, sells for $10.00. Neat, Clean, 
Reliable. 50 Copies from typewriting, 150 
from pen. We invite comparisons. Send for 
descriptive circular and trial offer. 

FELIX B. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. 
Daus Building, 111 John Street, New York 





“MODERN” Duplicator—a business getter. 
$1.50 up. 50 to 75copies from pen, pencil, type- 
writer. No glue or gelatine. 35,000 firms use 
it. 30 Days’ trial. You n one. Booklet free. 
J. G. Durkin & Reeves Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





PATENT SENSE 
“The Book for Inventors and Manufacturers.” 
‘REE. Write LACEY & LACEY 
651 I¥ Street, N. W., Washington, D.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1869 





DON’T LOSE YOUR RIGHTS to patent 
protection. Sign and witness form ‘‘Evidence 
of Conception.” This form book and infor- 
mation sent free. LANCASTER & ALLWINE, 
211 Ouray Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


Railway Traffic Ins tors; $110 a month to 
start and expenses; Travel if desired ; Unlimit- 
ed advancement. No age limit. Thiee months 
home study. Situation arranged. Prepare for 
rmanent position. Write for booklet CM2 
tandard Business Train’g Inst., Buffalo, N NY. 





MONEY-MAKING FARMS—17 States— 
$10 to $100 acre. Stock, tools, crops often in- 
cluded to settle quickly. Write for big illus- 
trated catalogue. E. A. Strout Farm Agency, 
2026 DN Sun Building, New York. 





INVENTORS—DESIRING TO SECURE 
patents should write for our guide book, 
“How to Get Your Patent.” Send model or 
sketch for our opinion of its patentable 


nature. 
RANDOLPH & CO. 
Washington, D.C. 
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“Aren't 1?” Yet there are people who do so, and 
the usage may perhaps become so firmly estab- 
lished as. to become idiomatic. . There is, however, 
ant, idiomatic since. 1706 for “are not,” and 
colloquial since 1737 for ‘am not.” 

“EK. * Wi D. C.— What is the 
cs ya the Ror horizon?” 

The word horizon is correctly pronounced ho- 
rai’zan—o as in obey, ai as in aisle, a as in final. 

; ” El Paso, Texas.—‘ What is ‘The 
Arkansas raveler’—air, song, story, or what? 
What i is its origin?” 

According to the “New International Ency- 
clopedia,”’ the ‘‘ Arkansas Traveler” is “A comic 
dialog or rustic drama, with musical accompani- 
ment, in which the two parts represented are an 
Arkansas squatter (a fiddler) and the Arkansas 
traveler. It was a great favorite in the taverns 
and hotels of the West and Middle West when 
there were but few railroads. The person who 
took the part of the squatter was usually seated 
on a broken-backed chair or a box on the table 
in the center of the room, where he attempted 
to play on a violin the first part of the tune, ‘The 
Arkansas Traveler,’ which he was supposed to 
have heard at a theater in New Orleans. During 
the attempt, which was unsuccessful, he was sub- 
jected to a running fire of teasing questions by a 
person who approached him, and who proved to 
be the Traveler himself. The latter, after more 
dialog, took the violin and played the second part, 
but refused to play the first.’’ 


“M.L.,” Fairfield, Tex.—* In speaking of time, 
which is ‘correct— Fan minutes to five,’ or 
‘Twenty minutes of five’? 


Both forms are in use. “Twenty minutes to 
five’ is the only form heard in England, but in 
the United States general usage has sanctioned the 
idiomatic phrase “of five."” In the first to stands 
for “until” denoting time not reached; in the 
second of stands for “relation to some definite 
point as regards nearness,” as in “it lacks five 
minutes of five.”’ 


“B. C. F.,"’ Snow Hill, Md.—* Kindly give 
me the correct pronunciation of the word 
authoritative.’ 


The word authoritative is pronounced o0-thor’i- 
te’tiv—o’s as in nor, th as in thin, i as in habit, e as 
in prey, i as in habit; or o-thor’i-ta-tiv—o’s as in 
nor, th as in thin, i as in habit, a as in final, i as in 
habit. 


‘D. W. S.,” Philadelphia, Pa.—**Can you give 
me the name of the author and the title of the 
— written some years ago which is a sort of 

umorous eulogy upon the ‘cook,’ the first line 

of which is something like this: ‘We may do 
without music, literature, and art’ and various 
other things, but we can’t do without the services 
of a good cook?”’ 


The lines were written by “Owen Meredith,” 
Edward Lytton, Earl of Lytton, and run: 


We may live without poetry, music, and a! 

re may live without consc ence and live wrtinout 
heart ; 

a may live without friends; we may live without 
»00ks ; 

But civilized man can not live without cooks. 


He may live without books,—what is knowledge 
but grieving? 

~~ ~~ a live without hope,—what is hope but 
ecelvi 

He may live without love,—what is passion but 
pining 

But whee is the man that can live without dining? 

Lucile, pt. i, canto 2 


“F. I. L.,” San Francisco, Cal.—‘Is there any 
authority for the use of lower-case letter in the 
words government, army, and navy, for example, 
in the body of a letter when referring to the 
United States Government, United States Army, 
and United States Navy? Or, for the word state 
when referring to a particular city, and board 
when referring to a definite Board of Directors? 
Would the use of the small letter be admissible?” 


When referring to our own Government, Army, 
Navy, State, or City, use capital initial letters; 
when writing of others, use small initial letters. 
This practise is common except in official publica- 
tions, where the use of capitals is commonly 
avoided, as it is also in the Bible when referring 
to the Deity, God, and the Lord. 

er Ph, ” Dayt ton, O.—" Please give the origin 
< = ‘phrase, A fool and his money is soon 

“A fool and his money are soon parted” is an 
old English proverb. Thomas Tusser, who flour- 
ished about 1550, in his ‘Good Husbandly Les- 
sons,’’ made use of the phrase, “A fool and his 
money be soon at debate.”’ Of its origin we 
know nothing. 
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Att you need to be sure of HE name Hartmann means 
when buying a trunk is that fine trunks, and fine trunks 
it bears the name Hartmann. mean Hartmann Trunks. 


Wardrobe Trunks with the name Hartmann 
A catalog sent you on request 


Hartmann Trunk Reet aren! Wis. 















































METAL COLUMNS 


An Impressive Entrance 


For the church — school — hospital— or other monumental building, 
there is no entrance so impressive as that produced by the use of stately, 
fluted columns. 

Union Metal Columns are the economical and permarent columns for this pur- 
pose. They are made in sizes up to 36 inches diameter and 32 feet high, using a 
special steel which is pressed and fluted to form the exact classical designs of ancient 
architecture. 

These columns will not rot, split or warp as all wood columns must sooner or later 
do. They are protected against both wind and weather so that they will last as long 
as the building itself. 

The combination of Union Metal Columns with Union Metal Lighting Standards 
makes a building entrance which is conspicuously beautiful by night or day. 

Ask for Booklet No. 24 on Metal Columns, or 
Booklet No. 114 on Building Entrance Lighting. 


THE UNION METAL MANUFACTURING CO., Canton, Ohio 


Capable representatives will be considered for open territory. 
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V?hemist 
and the Peaping? 
| Genie 


Yorn remember the story of the poor fisher- 


man who cast his net and brought up a copper 

vase bearing the Seal of Solomon. And how 
when he broke the seal, a vast cloud of smoke 
poured from the vase and turned into a genie who 
threatened to destroy him. How the fisherman 
cunningly contrived to lure the genie once again 
within the vase and, having done so, made him 
work his will. 


The ancient fable finds its counterpart in modern 
facts, with Chemistry as the fisherman. The clouds 
of smelter fumes which spread destruction, the acid 
mists from chemical plants, the dust blown from 
cement works, have by the chemist’s skill lost their 
power for harm. An electrical discharge of high 
voltage condenses and collects the escaping values 
and the nuisance now earns dividends. 


This is just another example of the value of 
teamwork between science and industry. Now, your 
own business may be in need of this cooperation. 
Perhaps you don’t realize how closely your busi- 
ness is bound up with chemistry. Did you never 
even think of having a chemist’s opinion on your 
difficulties? ; 


For thirty-three years we have been engaged in 
solving industrial problems. Our efforts have carried 
us into nearly every line of industry. We may be 
in a position to suggest some new and important 
developments for your work. To find out will 
cost you nothing. 

In order to give an idea of how wide a scope of 
work we have been engaged. in we publish a very 
interesting booklet called ‘‘Chemistry in Overalls.”’ 
This booklet is brimful of compelling facts and all 
of them are stated in simple, everyday English. 
We'll send you a free copy, if you write for one. 


Arthur DB. Little, June. 


Chemists + Engineers +» Managers 
30 Charles River Road 


at Kendall Square 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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G with steadysmooth- 
cei pee peg 


fale to impress the motorist who 
has previously driven other high 
class cars. Scientific construction 
makes it unnecessary to load the 
back seatstomakethis light-weight 
car to the road or ride on 
an even at any touring, speed. 
186-Inch Wheelbase—1100 Pounds Lighter 


NORDYKE & MARMON CO. 


CHAMPION 
LIBERTY 


MOTOR 
BUILDERS 





Face Powder Jonteel, Flesh, 
| dye Brunette, soc. Also 
the above 


Aioo! Helene * hadwick 


lotion Picture Star 








FACE fF POWDER. 50¢ 


CLINGING INVISIBLE 


The | Powder that 
Enhances Beauty 


It blends so naturally—so invisibly 
—that your skin will look its ve 
best when this wonderful powder is ae 


For Face Powder Jonteel possesses that rare quality 
of — g a youthful glow to the skin—a skin that 


never shows age. 


You cannot be too discriminating in your selection 
of a face powder. You ought not to be satisfied with 
anything less than the very choicest. That is why we 
urge you to give Face Powder Jonteel a trial. 


Sold exclusively at the Rexall Stores, 50c. 


The $000 Rexall Stores 


throughout the United States, Canada and Great Britain have been 
given exclusive sale of Jonteel because they are linked together into one 
great National service-giving organization. They are found in 
every town and city that has a modern drug store. In 
Canada Jonteel prices are slightly higher. 











